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1K LITTLE KINGS AND QUEENS 


MonNarcus whose kingdom no man bounds, 
No leagues uphold, no conquest spreads, 
se thrones are any mossy mounds, 


Whose crowns are curls on sunny heads! 


only sovereigns on the earth 
Whose sway is certain to endure: 
» line of kings of kingliest birth 
Is of its reigning half so sure. 
» fortress built in all the land No tyrant so hard-hearted ki 


KNOW 


So strong they can not storm it free; Can their diplomacy resist ; 
\o palace made too rich, too grand, They can usurp his very throne: 
Por them to roam triumphantly. He abdicates when he 


pred accord r to Act of Congress, in the year 1 , by Harper a Lb 
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Rene at nd 


VO hovel in the world so small 
So meanuly built, so squalid, bare 

They will not vo wWwithi Its Wil 
And set their re 


xu of splendor there 


No begenr too t 


we Oriorh aha poo 

Po give them all the need to thrive; 
They troliec in his id ane door, 

| i ipplest uv i qe soul ri 
‘) Lele do little J ws i ques 

| sovereigus the « 


ew Knelish are, from many causes, nN 
defatigably aquatic. It becomes them 
to bathe, and they all know the sea and 
the fine flavor of the breeze that has blown 
over salt-water. The country is so nar 
row that reaching the coast from the in 
terior is never a matter of @reat cost, el 
ther of time or money; and though the 
island is girt by waters that are uncom 
fortably elilly, anda day is seldom vield 
ed to the past without a drenching rain, 
no recreations are more sought than those 
that may be had where the waves break in 
against the chalky clitfs of the south, or 
on the low beaches of the northwest. 

Coming into Liverpool from America 
on a bleak September day, when the 
clouds have been packed under the sky in 
sunless masses, and torrents have been 
falling, | have seen the bathers at New 
Brighton enjoying themselves with ludi 
crous unconcern for the inclemenecy of 
the weather, though the waters of the 
Mersey are not inviting, having neither 
surf nor purity; and in storms to which 
the most eager excursionist at Long 
Branch or Newport would never dream 
of exposing himself, the English sea-side 
is crowded with apparently satisfied plea- 
sure-seekers, who do not complain of the 
wet, or feel the communicative despond 
eney of nature 

The therapeutic value of salt-water has 
become an article of general faith; and 
for the benefit of those who can not leave 
their homes it is supplied from a salubri 
ous part of the coast in cans daily, each 
containing three gallons, for which, in 
cluding delivery in London, the charge is 
sixpence. The salt-water bath in one’s 
own room is a poor substitute, of course, 
for a plunge into the sea itself; for in the 
former the immersion, with its quickly 
followed exhilaration, comprehends all 
the utility, while in the latter there is, 
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Their sovereiguty nor rests noi 


On pomp of riches or ot birth, 


Nor ends when eruel death lays 
In dust each little curly head 
All other sovereigns crownless eo 
And are forgotten, when they're 
But these hold chanweless empire 
Primmphant past, all earthly se 
We worship, truest to the last, 


The buried * little Kings and qn 


after the stimulating shock of 
dip, a potent gladness in the exh; 
of the water and in the beat of the 
which lash the body as a Whip 
hands of some ardent votary of | 
who would drive all the lagging 
thropes to his altar. But though t 
tled ocean is better than no bath 
the Enelish are much too fond of th: 
air and the sea itself to accept it 
lactual thing, and while using it 
out-of-door bathing is impossibl 
continue to flock to the shore in 
numbers each successive year, and 
watering-places are springing up, so 
times on sites discovered by the 
promoters of some ambitious joint-st 
hotel and bathing concern, and soi 
times where quiet old fishing villages | 
stood for centuries without seeing 
tourist. A map of the south coast { 
Gravesend to Penzance needs cons 
revision, so often are the little places 
the bays of the great chalk cliffs, w] 
previously have scarcely found recog 
tion in the most voluminous gazettecrs 
seized upon and fitted for summer \ 
ors, and on the Welsh coast and on 1 
sand-hills of Lancashire the increas 
bathing-places is American in its 
queney and expedition. 

But, looked at from Trouville or Ma 
hattan Beach, the English do not kno 
how to bathe, nor how to be picturesqu: 

| They go to the sea-side in their overcoat 

| and wear dark colors, which are not pleas 
ing to the spectator, and which give 1 
throngs a penitential seriousness of aspe: 
The spectator has a claim to be consider 

| in the matter: good society is always e¢) 
pected to be interesting. And the climat: 
with its massing of clouds and hazy 
mosphere, its variability and its sombr 
tone, is not wholly accountable for th 
sobriety, not to say lugubriousness, of tl 
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r for the inconvenience of the 


They venerate what has been. is, 


d to them, and look with sus- in 


Whatever 1 


one sort 


situation 
also pre vail 


nearly all of ft . il 1o-places 


anv innovation; and they have the favorite odel lias been the 


onvinced that it is not comfort- classic style of nee and 


ecessary to be transported tothe fronts which ea 


dge in a sentry-box on wheels, 


ot immodest or unsafe for the 


Prince Regent 


best advantage 


BATHING VANS, MARGATE 


xes to bathe together, and that the bath 
¢ dresses in use are not what they should 
but so hideous that in one sense at 
ist the association of the sexes is dan 
erous, in so far that while in matchless 
slovenliness these garments prevent any 
ision, they also cover or misrepresent 
‘ry natural grace. The much _ better 
vay in which these things are done across 
the Channel is ignored, or regarded as be- 
ing very improper. 


street named after him In Southport, as 
in Hastings, this is the shape which the 
more ambitious buildings are given, and 
all are painted a whitish-gray, a pale drab 


or a nauseating yellow Behind the es 
planade, or marina, as the street facing 
the water is sonorously called, the cireui 
tous passages Ol the old village that knew 
no summer boarders wind and connect 
the thatched or tiled cottages of the abo 


rigines, which have an interest of then 
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ARRY LOOKING FOR CHEAP LODGINGS 
own. The air in those alleys is savory 


of lobsters and shrimps, and the retro 
spective mind sweeps away the newer 
buildings that shut out the bay, and sees 
a time when the sand was hilloecked up 
around the cottages, and the women could 
wateh the boats, with their oak-tanned 
sails and high black hulls, coming in from 
the fishing grounds. Here and there a 
ditference may be found between one 
place and another, but it is not often in 
architecture. Ilfracombe is ona eliff, and 
Lytham on sand-hill, but both possess 
rows of the pilastered and bilious-looking 
visitors’ houses. The main points of de 
1e months which bring the 


fashion, and the existence of a promenade 


viation are in t 
pier and aquarium, The season at Sear 
borough is from the middle of July to the 
middle of October, and at Brighton from 
Octoberon. Southportand Brighton have 
Margate and Blackpool have 
not. Such variety as there is usually ex 
ists in situation, climate, and the class of 
visitors, not in the character of the amuse 
ments nor the manner of life. But it 


aquariums 
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would be unfair not to add that 
tion and salubrity places like Searh 
Hfracombe, Torquay, and Llandud 
an indisputable charm to all whi 
mind the persistent rain of the | 
sea-coast. At Torquay the averac’ 
ber of days on which rain falls it 
is 132; at Penzance, 178; and at th. 
places the climate is exceptionally 
Torquay is the queen of all in 
It covers more space in proport) 
population than any other tow: 
United Kingdom. Its villas are set 
the terraces of the surrounding ¢ 
hills, and screened from one anotlhy 
profusion of follage; the upper w 
show Torbay, with its encircling pre 
tories. The water is pure, and cd 
color ; the sun shines—when it s] 
all--through a film of gold, and 
feels like unwoven silk drawn acr 
face. It reminds one of Newport 
luxuriousness of its foliage, the ¢ 
of its lawns, and its masses of flow: 
There is no fault to be found wit 
situation of most of the watering-; S 
in fact; but at Torquay, as elsewlher 
bathing is done without the exer 
common-sense, except by the men 
boys, who retire to a sheltered part of 1 
shore, and strike out 7 puris nate 
bus, and what especially strikes one is 
seriousness and unpicturesqueness of 
crowds. The vulgar excursionist 
London ’Arry—ean guffaw enough 
put plenty of vigor into his anties; hé 


as awkward, though not so amusing 
young giratfe at play, and his mirth is 
genuine. But the sparkle, the animati 
the light-heartedness, and the variety 
costume which are seen in America, a! 
which contribute to a dramatic or, if vi 
will, theatrical etfeet, are missing at 
English sea-side, and an aspiring play 
writer could not gather the faintest ins} 
ration from it in his most impressional 
mood. 

To see one of the most characteristir 
phases of watering-place life, one should 
go to Southport, which is between t 
estuaries of the Mersey and the Ribble, 1 
Lancashire, and is nearly equidistant fro 
Liverpool and Manchester, and whieclr ex 
ists on the patronage of both cities. Sout! 


( 


port used to be a dignified old place, with 
sandy streets, and many charming litt! 
cottages occupied by elderly ladies, wlio 
cultivated the flowers in their gardens, 
economized with pennies, dressed in obso 
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on, and went abroad in donkey 
I have a recollection of a cer 

the 

benign and stately, dividing her 


tage and a certain old lady 


leisure between her flowers, 


re painting, and embroidery ; the 
full of mahogany, with curved 
ke legs to the chairs, and very 


There 
ireaus filled with robes and linen, 
pallid sprays of lavender between 


iss handles to the drawers. 


ds: a reaper mowed the hours 
the face of a solemn old clock : 
SS were spread here and there, and 


votsteps ol ; boy seemed like a prot 
aT I mention these thines because 
were characteristic of many interiors 
Southport twenty years ago or more, 
because the mistress of the cottage 
a sisterly resem 
other 
like 
lressed in faded and 
minously flounced 
silks, and wore short tu 
over their 
lived in 
Southport because it was 


e to many 


ladies, who, 


iw curls 
les, and 


\ thy, and adapted to 
imitations of a mod 
income. The ex 
rie ‘‘cheap  tripper,” 


his lunch basket 
| bad manners, oc- 
sionally came down 


ipon this peaceable com 
ity, but he was by no 
ins overwhelming, as 


has sinee become. 


Then, in one of. his 
ioments of relaxation, 
struck the recon 


structive and pitch-into 
Manchester man that 
would be a cood idea 
to attach a watering 
place to his stifling city, 
md that this could be 
done, possibly with pe 
cuniary as well as other 
idvantages, in annexing See 
Southport and ** improv 
which he did 
through various joint- 
stock companies, the improvements being 
several large hotels, an aquarium, and a 
The sleepy quiet of old is no more. 


ing’ ibs 


plier. 
t 


The dowagers and spinsters, with their 


small incomes and eminent respectability, 
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‘ 


no longer give the place its character: the 
donkey-carriage has almost disappeared 
from the streets, and fronting the sea is a 
long street, with example s of many kinds 
of modern architecture, especially the deal 
and stucco style which we have befor 
mentioned as being sO COMMOnM nN Ene 
land. There are some old ladies left. with 
the remembered air of superannuation and 
but the 


from Manchester, Liverpool 


CXCUPSLONIST 
Bolton, St 


Helen’s, and Wigan has made the place 


ce CaVve dd erandeur 


his own 

It is a pleasant stroll along the iron 
pier, which extends nearly a mile out 
ward from the sea-wall. 


an appearance of 


The parade has 
solidity and 
nence not unmixed with beauty 
villas 


permia 
There 


are handsome and hotels 


many 


ON BRIGHTON PIER 


end the 
winter garden and 
aquarium looks like a tinted cloud. The 
pier itself is like the quarter-decks of a 
score or more Great Easterns laid togeth- 


the southern 


pale green dome of the 


upon it, and near 
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er, and is carried over a vast reach of 
sand mixed with alluvium which holds 
the print of every footstep. Under a 
vray sky the beach touches one with sad 
ness, it is so long, so low, and so desolate 
There is a vari-colored row of bathing 
machines here and there, a lugger loom 
ing up high and dry, a cart gathering 
sand and sea-weed, ribs of a creamy and 
beady scum, and shallow pools which the 
last tide has left behind. About a third of 
the width of the pier is occupied by a tram 
Way, up and down which open Cars are 
operated by an endless wire cable and a 
steanvengine, and the novelty of the ride 
induces many to take it who could better 
walk. 


pier, 


There are also side shows on the 
including mechanical which 
perform Various Manoeuvres when a pen 
ny is dropped into a convenient box, and 
some Yankee like advertisements appear, 


toVvs 


which urge the visitors ** not to forget 
the dear ones at home.” Bath-chairs are 
propelled to and fro, and the crowd of 
pleasure-seekers is emphatically provin 
cial When the end of the pier is reach 
ed, the distance is so ereat that the houses 
on the parade are no longer distinetly VIS 
ible, and the low muddy beach looks pe 
culiarly vast. 
in here, 


A winding channel comes 
and though the water is sluggish 
and turbid, it is the best that Southport 
affords, and a few bathers dabble in it in 
a feeble and half-hearted manner as the 
muddy ripples break around their knees. 
The tide slowly reclaims the wide and 
dreary beach, floating the boats, and com 
pelling the removal of the bathing-ma 
chines. It comes up in a sneaking fash 
ion, and when it has been to within about 
a quarter of a mile of the parade, it goes 
out again, as if ashamed of itself. There 
is scarcely more bathing at high water 
than at low. The Southport people take 
their sea-baths under cover in a large 
building on the parade, into which the 
water is pumped and filtered. In the 
evening a band plays at the end of the 
pier, and if the tide is up and the weather 
is fair, the scene is mildly gay. 


g The ex 
cursionists find recreation in donkey-rid 
ing and negro-minstrel entertainments, 
which are supported by voluntary con 
tributions. The better classes have the 
aquarium and winter 
which are 


managed, 


garden, both of 
well stocked and judiciously 
Lord Street is a fine thorough- 
fare, some ninety feet wide, in which new 
buildings for commercial and other pur- 








poses are alternated with many « 
ioned dwellings, before which lo; 
dens, sweet with 
jasmines, reach to a 


roses, geraniun 
sidewalk 

But Sout! 
not cheerful; it is even pathetic w 
survey the dull yellow plain of al] 
called a beach for courtesy or « 


proachable condition. 


ience, and the fatuous endeavors « 
bathers to immerse and exhilarat 
selves in the shallow wavelets whi 
the mixture of mud and sand on thi 
and take its color. And when ws 
of the white beaches along the At 
coast from the Isles of Shoals to Old | 
Comfort, of the gladness of the bhi 
ters and the bubbling of the surf, it 
to us that while showing, by adhe 
their old customs in bathing-dress 
bathing-machines, that they do not 
how to bathe, or, at least, how to ox 
most enjoyment out of the sea, the | 
lish have no such opportunity as thos: 
us Who are situated 
York, or Baltimore. 
At one little place in Devonshire « 
change for the better has been mad: \ 
pavilion for ladies has been built wit 
number of well-arranged dressing-rooiis 


near Boston, Ni 


in two rows, separated by a corri 
Each box is neatly furnished with seats 
mirrors, and toilet requisites. The 
vilion is prettily decorated, and a readi: 
room is attached to it. The bathers wea 
tasteful dresses, and are conveyed to tli 
water in a little tram-car. But this ts 
unique, and fully a century ahead of 1 
accommodations elsewhere in England 
The * biggest thing’ in English wate: 
ing-places is Brighton, which is sometimes 
called London-by-the-Sea, and which 
size and solidity corresponds with thi 
great metropolis, and is a worthy and aj 
propriate ‘‘annex”’ to it. It is practically 
no farther from Belgravia than Cone, 
Island is from Madison Square. The fast 
trains whirl down to it in a little mor 
than an hour, at a cost to the passengers 
of from eight shillings, second class, 
twelve shillings, first class. A busines 
man may leave his office in the city at 
late hour in the afternoon, and have tim: 
for dinner and a walk on the pier or 
drive along the King’s Road before dark 
It is London repeated on a small seal: 
without the smoke and the slums, and 
with a purer atmosphere, though with 
scarcely less of a crowd. The shops are 
London shops, the actors at the theatre: 
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GIRLS 


faces 


the 
ind dresses have become familiar in the 


ong to London companies, 
Strand or Piceadilly, and the Cockney 
lialeet, with its soft drawl and misused 
ispirates, is heard oftener than any other. 
Like London, too, its social life is sustain 
ed by many classes circulating in a gen 
ral current, but atfiliating, and 
vhile in one quarter coronets are no rari 


never 


ty, and a prince leads society, in another 
he exeursionist of a day, or the tradesman 
spending a two-weeks’ holiday, smokes his 
brier or cutty and eats his shrimps with- 
out feeling the disparity, and without 
realizing that Brighton was not made 


t 


BATHING, 


BRIGHTON 


especially for the delectation of hi 
class. 

But practically 
with it, Brighton is fifty miles away from 


though incorporated 


the citv, and lying between the two are 
undulating English landscapes with many 
shady lanes and ancient villages, through 
which the train thles when it is once be 
yond the spacious limits of London Un 
the Box Hill Tunnel, the 


scene of a story by Charles Reade. and 


der which IS 
has often done service in fiction, over the 
lofty spans of the Seven Bridges, through 
deep and friable cuttings of chalk and 
the to London- 


limestone—this is way 
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Sea; and as we come nearer to it 
the land is hilhier, the foliage less abun 
dant, and flocks of sheep are seen fatten 
ing on the nutritious grasses of the breezy 
South Downs. 


What sort of a place is it where the big 


metropolis airs itself? There are so few 


who have not seen it, and made up their 


minds about it, that any one with a first 


impression to record has something out of 


the common; 
Westminster Abbey and the Tower, which 
every Englishman feels it incumbent upon 
him to include in his experience, and 
among all the passengers we alone, ap 
parently, are entering the unknown. Vi 
sions of what it will be like follow each 
other in our expectations, and when, with 
a precursory screech, the engine flashes it 
upon us, it is wholly different from any 
Any one with 
definite information who could correctly 
picture Brighton to himself in advance of 
seeing it would be more fortunate in his 


thing we have imagined. 


power of divination than reasonable in 
In that part where the 
dépot is, its appearance is so unlike what 


his conjecture. 


anticipation has made it that it provokes 
asmile. No sea is visible, no fine houses, 
no massive hotels, no wide streets. The 
colder and stronger air and the mists fly 
ing overhead give some assurance that 
the sea is not far away, but we walk a mile 
or more before we hear it falling on the 
shingly beach with a sharp, reiterated hiss. 

Looking to the east from the train as it 
enters the terminus, we see a compact re 
gion of houses, with a pale drab effect, 
apparently built in terraces, which in the 
twilight seem like the benches of an im 
mense amphitheatre, and leaving the dé 
pot, we come out on a hilly and narrow 
street, with a preponderating number of 
economical restaurants and taverns, whose 
tariffs are profusely displayed in the win 
Most of the build 
ings are old, and many of them have 


dows and at the doors. 


bulging fronts and bay or oriel windows; 
the common material is brick or stucco, 
and when it is the latter, it is painted the 
customary drab, which in some praise- 
worthy instances is substituted by a less 
objectionable lemon-color. The eating- 
houses divide the occupation of the street 
with small shops of all sorts, wine and 
liquor vaults,and some boarding-houses 
with cards in the windows announcing 
apartments to let. Branching from it 
are other winding streets, going up hill 


it is one of the sights, like 
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on one side of the artery, and 
the other, which usually mislead ; 
unacquainted with their sinuosit 
in between are many small all 
courts, a few feet wide, which, ¢ 
the stranger into them by thei 
mystery and antiquity, or appea 
his sense of the picturesque by the 
ed gables, galleried fronts, searl 
and clustered chimney-pots, invol 
inalabyrinth of old shops and old | 
to extricate himself from which is 
as easy as a Chinese puzzle. This 
the heart of Brighton, and these o 
Ways were sery iceable to those who 
them long before London had ap; 
ated and reconstructed the fishing \ 
for its recreation. There are secon 

ries overlapping first stories, and do 
windows, like hooded sun-bonnets, o 

A favorite style of a 
tecture is a plaster surface to the walls 


sunken roofs. 


vith stones as large as a man’s foot 
bedded in it for ornament; and the s 
sort of stones is used in the pavement 
which slopes into an open gutter. Ny 
ther in the main streets nor in the « 
plicated tributaries are there any disti 
guishing signs of a watering-place; t] 
**Joeal atmosphere” is singularly uncha 
acteristic ; excursionists stare into. thi 
shop windows, and crowd the sidewalks 
and for all that is obvious to the contrary 
we might be in some country town « 
market-day. 

Eventually, however, we reach the bot 
tom of the hill, and there before us lies 
the sea, chafing against a long, narrow 
and pebbly beach, with nothing betwee: 
it and the horizon. There is a masonry 
wall all along the water-front, extending 
from which are many sloping jetties to 
prevent the encroachment of currents 
which before now have eaten away good 
The jetties divide th« 
beach into sections, and the sections are of 
varying levels, the pebbles having been 
heaped up several feet higher in som 
than in others. 


slices of the town. 


From the sea-wall in 
ward is an excellent macadamized road 
an ample promenade, and spaces of grass 
flowers, and shrubbery, fronting upo 
which is a continuous line of buildings. 
forming a street over three miles long, 
without a sign of shabbiness from end to 
end. There are modern hotels six and 
seven stories high, old-fashioned taverns 
with bay-windows and an air of fastidi 
ous cleanliness, rows of dwelling-houces 














s not extravagant to call pala 
lsome shops with costly displays 
indows, and bathing establish 
ucely smaller than the largest 
foward the western end the var 
rom Six to sixteen feet above the 
e town being built up from it in 
valley. Farther east the street 

ipa cliff, with a smooth and white 
ent, Where it is over sixty feet 
e level of the beach. Here and 
street debouches into a crescent 
re of luxurious dwelling - houses, 
nelosed parks and gardens. The 
‘ture is that of Mayfair and Bel 
i. The aquarium is built under the 
nd its picturesque clock tower and 
entrance are practically all of it that 
ve-ground. It is an enchanted do 
wlow, where in crepuscular avenues 
lent and lithe creatures of the deep 
and stare and gasp at us with stoi 
neern, and seem to dissolve in the 
‘that contains them. An hour in the 
um will supply all the accessories 
rhtmare for a month: we have been 
‘devoured by a lobster with eves like 
eck globular beads; the seallops have 
dto our whistling in uneasy dreanis ; 
sturgeon has haunted us with the 
emonaic pertinacity of De Quincey’s 
Walay 
It is to be remembered that with the 
xception of the crescents and squares 
nd intersecting streets, there is no break 
1 the three miles of buildings which abut 
the sea; the houses, shops, baths, and 
itels are set together without any unoe 
ipied lots between them. But to fully 
iprehend the extent of Brighton, one 
uld go out on the pier, and then the 


place may be seen in its complex and sub 
stantial entirety. Compared to it, the 
most crowded American watering-place 

Coney Island, Atlantie City, or Long 
Branch—is nothing more than a cam). 
It is veritably, and not in any fanciful 
ness of nomenclature, a city by the sea 

i city modelled on London, and having 
the structural permanency of the metrop 
olis. It is not built on the banks of a 


river, nor at the head of a culf, nor in the 


shelter of a bay. It is immediately on 


the coast: the ehalk cliffs, with their 


grassy summits, are at either side of it, 
ind the water is never more than a few 


yards from the esplanade. The solidity 
and compactness of the frontage of build- 


ines, and the heights covered with houses, 
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are things which must excite the wonder 
of any one who sees them for the first 
time 

Brighton is not busy for a few summer 
months only, and then left to the wales, 
the fishermen, and the coast - euard 
Though the fashionable season does hot 
begin until late in September or early in 
October, the execursionists crowd it from 
the early summer until late in the year 
From August to December the climate is 
most salubrious—warm, elastic, and bra 
cing. An east wind keeps visitors away in 
the first months of the vear, and the place 
is then deserted except by a mere handful 
of people about one hundred and four 
thousand who constitute the resident 
population, 

The history of this village runs through 
a good many centuries, and introduces 
not a few interesting Persors. Thackeray 
has said that George the Fourth invented 
Brighton, and in one sense this pre-emi 
nent blackguard of a prince developed it 
by giving it his royal patronage; but to 
sav nothing of the Romans, who have 
left their foot prints and some other things 
in the neighborhood, it was the seene of 
several historic episodes long before the 
dissipated Hanoverian’s time. On the 
night of October 14, 1651. a tall, swarthy 
young man with a companion slipped into 
the George Inn and said he would wait to 
meet asea-faring acquaintance. In earlier 
days the host had been employed in one 
of the London palaces, an | he recognized 
in his seedy visitor Prince Charles, son of 
the monarch who more than two vears be 
fore had been beheaded at Whitehall. Aft 
er the battle of Worcester the young king 
had experienced many adventures, and 
worn many disguises; there was a price 
upon his head; but the innkeeper, either 
from loyalty or diseretion, did not offer to 
molest the fugitive or his companion. The 
captain of a collier, Nicholas Tettersell, 
then appeared, and took Charles and his 
companion, who was the Earl of Roches 
ter, on board his vessel, and landed them 
in France, for which service many things 
were promised. The Restoration came, 
but none of the gifts, and Tettersell there 
fore sailed into the Thames and moored 
off Whitehall, where his dingy bark at 
tracted the attention of the king, who, 
being thus reminded, gave the captain a 
ring, a perpetual annuity of £100 a year, 
and took the collier into the navy under 
the name of the Lucky Escape. 
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Brighton at this time was a small fish 
ing village, named after Brighthelm, a 
Saxon bishop; and in 1703 it was destroy 


1 


ed by a storm, some of the houses being 
found buried in the sand fifteen feet below 
the surface acentury later. Dr. Johnson, 
the Thrales, and Goldsmith visited the 
village which replaced the old one. A 
noted physician indorsed the place; and 
in I7SL the Prince of Wales bought a 
house for himself, and entered upon a 
eourse ol proftligacy which drove the more 
He built the Pavil 
ion, a preposterous edifice, with reminis 


decent visitors away 


cences of Russia, Algiers, and Constanti 
nople in its architecture—a medley of 
domes, campaniles, and pinnacles, which 
is still one of the shows of the City by the 
Sea. Among his boon companions were 
three men nicknamed Hellgate, Newgate, 
and Cripplegate, and their sister, who, for 
obvious reasons, was called Billingszate. 
There was also Sir John Lade, who had 
been a stableman, and his wife, whose ae 
complishments may be judged from the 
fact that to swear like Letty Lade was the 
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ambition of all the other inmates of the 
Pavilion. Mrs. Fitzherbert had a house 
fronting on the Old Steyne, a pretty 
square, the name of which Thackeray has 
adopted for his villainous old marquis, 
and when the prince was in his most in 
nocent moods he was to be found in her 
drawing-room. Chancellor Thurlow, 
Warren Hastings, Sheridan, and Sir Phil- 
ip Francis, one of the supposed authors of 
the Junius Letters, were among the more 
reputable guests. These and the prince 
passed away; Mrs. Fitzherbert died here, 





and Brighton then attracted a bet 
of customers than, excepting a 
had known in the associates and {i 
of George the Fourth. Thaeke 
fond of Brighton, ** One of the ix 
siclans our city has ever know; 
Brighton,” he has written in tl 
comes, ** Hail, thou purveyor of s 
and honest preserver of South Do 
ton! There is no mutton so 
Brighton mutton; no flies so pli 
Brighton flies; nor any cliff so y 
to ride on; no shops so beautiful t 
at as the Brighton gimerack shi 
fruit shop, and the market.” 

If the people are heavy in thei 
and the bathing accommodations a 
What they might be, and if the ar 
ure is monotonous and the weat} 
pricious, still the crowd is always s 
less, and is made up of so many clen 
that it is entertaining, and the lone: 
stavs in Brighton, the more one is 
like it, and to be impressed with its 
The beach is of no great width, and ¢ 
toward the east, and where there are 
detached masses of 
coated with moss 
sea-weed, and asp 
sand, which is 
and spongy at Jo) 
ter, it is formed of 
ble s, reddish and al 
in color, upon 
the water breaks wi 
force that piles then 
in furrows and terraces 
The everlasting rattl: 
as the waves pour © 
them, is like a fusill 
of rifles when the w 


is blowing from 1 
sea, and at other times 
it is comforting, 
sways the listener into 
a mood of pensive la 
ness. They are drained so quickly t] 
if their hardness is not objected to, thi 
are safer to rest on than the sand, an 
lving on them, or sitting on one of tli 
benches, which are placed a few yards 
apart, we Can see how the crowd engages 
itself. The benches are in one sense 
shave. It seems natural that they shoul 
be provided for the benefit of visitors } 
the corporation, but they are a part of 
private speculation, and no sooner is 
seat taken than a beach-man with a sear 
let tan on his face like that which Nichol 














LOOKING EAST AT Lé 


ts, and a blue Guernsey shirt, touches 

s fur cap and demands a penny. The 
teh of the beach is steep, and the bath 
vans are lowered to the water's edge 
ropes attached to windlasses near the 
wall, which are worked like a ship's 
pstan. The vans and bathing - places 
women are far apart from those re 
served for men, but any exhibition which 
ther sex makes of itself is open to the 
gaze of the spectators on the beach, who 
in no way fenced off fromthe bathers. 
men have the best of it. They are 
owed to bathe in drawers, and can 


inge off one of the small boats that pa 
trol the front of the beach; while the wo 
men have to endure a variety of discom 

rts which far outweigh any possible 

mipensation. 

We ean not describe the van better 
than by likening it again, as we have 
already done, to a sentry-box on wheels; 
itisabout six feet in length and width, and 
ibout eight feet high, with a peaked roof. 
Sometimes it is colored with the fantastic 
lavishness of a canal-boat, and sometimes 
the whole of the superficial space is cov 
ered with advertisements. It has a door 
behind and in front, and as the floor is 
four feet above the ground, it has to be 
reached by a step ladder. Having left 
ier ** valuables” in the hands of the bath 
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ing-woman, whose office is in a small 
wooden box, the bather closets herself; 
and when, in the opinion of the managers, 
she has had time to disrobe, the van is 
lowered to the edge of the water by the 
windlass, shaking her violently as it rolls 
over the pebbles. The equipment consists 
of a bench, a damp flannel LOW, and two 
towels. The only light is from an un 
elazed opening in the roof; there is no 
mirror, and no fresh-water. The bather 
enters the surf by the front door, de 
scending by another step-ladder like the 
one behind; and if she can not swim, the 
portly and sunburned nymph in attend 
ance encircles her waist by a strong cord, 
attaching the shore end to the van This 
precaution is very necessary, for the slope 
of the beach is precipitous, and the water 
breaks upon it with a sudden and vindie 
tive foree which only those who are strong 
can endure, and which often knocks down 
those who are weak. She whom we saw 
fifteen minutes before with asmiling face, 
and silken hair woven into obedient folds, 
and with a fastidious orderliness of dress, 
stands in a line with half a dozen or mor 
other bathers, each tied to a van, receiv 
ing in an ungraceful and apprehensive 
stooping posture the blows of the incom 
ing waves, which reach their waists in 


breaking, and scarcely cover their ankles 





See oe Pom. capa in ae 
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in retiring. The shapeless sacks that cov 


er them are all bedraggled; their hair is 
tangled and matted; they dash handfuls 
of water into their faces, and paddle with 
their feet; and all the time they are pre 
occupied and fearful lest one of the vio 
lent waves should catch them unawares. 
They look less like women than an inferi 
or sort of dolls, with some of the sawdust 
letout. Whenthey have dabbled for ten 
minutes ora quarter of an hour, and are 
unspeakably dishevelled, the bathing-wo 
man hauls them in, and, with a beaming 
countenance, inquires of each as she en 
ters the van, **’Ad a nice bath, mum 7” 
That the answer to the question is usual 
ly in the atirmative shows, as we have in 
sisted upon before, that the English can 
not know to the full extent what nepen 
the there is in sea-bathine. Omitting 
Dawlish, the methods that prevail in 
Brighton are much the same as at oth 
er places on the benighted little island, 
except in the size or color of the vans, or 
the means adopted to bring them to or from 
the water, and, under the circumstances, 
it is not strange that many people prefer 
to take their sea-baths in buildings on 
shore. 


But there are other amusements than 


bathing. <A fleet of sloops is drawn 
high and dry on the pebbles, at the n 
gin of the water, and with a shilling 
pay, it is possible to go to sea in one of 
them foran hour—an inducement hoars 
reiterated by their crews, while the pros 
pect of getting wet and seasick without 
additional charge 1s delicately left un 
mentioned, though it is something of a 
certainty. The departure of the boats is 
effected in a novel and exciting manner 
They have all sails set, and are gradually 
loaded while lying on the beach. On: 
passenger after another is beguiled on 
board with the assurance that the moment 
he ( mbarks the vessel will be dispately a 
The testimony as to which is the fastest 
and finest boat out of Brighton conflicts 
in the mouths of a seore of vociferous 
solicitors. “Come, gents, come,” tl 
captain persuasively cries—‘*come and 
‘ave a nice jolly sail.” ** Come on, com 
on,” his mate repeats; ‘‘a nice sail of ten 
miles for a shilling!’ When all the seats 
are taken, and twenty or more passengers 
are on board, a stranger wonders how sli 
is to be launched; but though it seems to 
be hazardous, it is usually done without 
any difficulty. The beachmen put their 
shoulders to the stern and gunwale. and 


















their art for his delecta A 


pushing she alides over the 


| 


ep into the surf, her passengers 


ose pebbles as over rollers, an 


vith exeitement as a sea breaks 
she recovers In a moment, 
fting to meet the next wave 
filling sails she dances out by 
the pier, beyond which the pas 
iv be left to their own emotions 
its, with bunting flying, and their 
Vas shining, are voing and Corn 
t uitly, and the pleading of their 
eustomers drowns the sibilant 
As they 


s they come full on to the beach 


the sea. return from 
sail set. and with an lipetus that 
sure to throw them on their beam 
Until a spectator becomes used to 
with which they head in is 
but as they 
carries them up the pebbles with 


speed 
strike, the force 
irv, anda hawser being cast ashore, 
spun around one of the windlasses, 
ich the boats are hauled out of the 
of the surf, only a little water being 
vd over the stern in 
in time 
Brighton crowd 
ally well-behaved 
rall cireumstances, 
s composite; and 
noisy and unwhole 
creation of modern 
ish life, the London 
\rry, is here among the 
He is dressed in 
ey materials of loud 
‘ns; he wears big 
rings and a heavy 
watch chain, with 
thing at the end of it; 
s shirt is crumpled, 
dl spotted with tobae 
juice and relies of the 
nner table, and he al 
ivsseems to have come 
Wher 
er “Arry goes he has 


tofadebauch. 
Ss picture taken, as = 
iny other publie char : 
ters have theirs; and 

see one of the itiner 
ht photographers who 
English 
practice 


ound at the 
side, and 
on with a battered old 
under extraor ~' 
linary diffi 


tmnera 


culties, pos 
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Inge himona capstan that his sweet imace 


may be perpetuated He has a cigar in 
the extreme corner of his mouth, his erim 
son neck-tie is drawn into four blades Ke 
the arms of a windmill, and his liat is 
placed so far to one side that it might have 
been designed to eover his right ear 
When he is told to smile, his moutl \ 


“Dhats fne, old man 


pands fabulously 


exclaims the photographe rin a burst of 


and “Arry 


puts a shilling into his hand in payinent 


1) rt \ 
Clee tL\ 


serious admiration 


East of the Chain Pier, which was built 


nearly sixty vears ago, and of which Tua 


ner has made a picture, there is a lo 


reach of smooth beach, Upon W hich, when 
the tide is out, the figures of the girls tra 


cine their names in the moist sand, and 


the children paddling in the shallow wa 
The 


distance the blue 


ter, look like silhouettes 
black also, and in the 
white cliffs loom up that form the south 


A crowd otn ud 


ern wall of England 


larks 


their thighs, and their sleeves above 


thie 
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elbows, importune the passer-by to throw 
a‘ copper” into the water; and if their so 
licitations are gratified, they scramble for 
the coin, unconscious of their clothes, and 
indifferent to the wet. This is great fun 
for “Arry, though it is not often that he 
contributes any money. As every craft 
and condition of life has some celebrity 
to point out, so even the mud-larks have 
had an illustrious precursor in the brawny 
Tom Savers, who, when a boy, stood un 
der the Chain Pier and dived for pennies. 

Only people of a romantic or solitary 
turn come down to the sands, and to see 


the crowd one must be on the new pier 


when the band is playing. There are un 
naturally elongated soldiers, with bulging 
chests enveloped in red jackets, and silly 
little caps stuck on the sides of their heads ; 
there are shop-boys who have come from 
London for the day, and young collegians 
with ‘‘trenchers” on, from the many edu 
eational establishments in the neighbor 
hood; there are well-dressed elderly gen 
tlemen with a military air, and some com 
pactly built voung fellows, with the high 
color that comes from exposure, dressed 


in shaggy looking Tweeds: there art 
tlemen whose costume shows that 

the absorbing business of their lives, a1 
pinchbeck imitators of them who ar 
iably fatuous in their ambition; ther 
voluminous elderly ladies, with a lobste: 
like complexion that once, no doubt 

the peachy glow and bloom which we 
mire in the faces of the crowds of suppl 
active, athletic girls who wear glove 
bodices, and who outnumber all others 0 
the pier. Some are afoot, and many arr 
in Bath-chairs. There is an old dowages 
who sits in serene majesty in a Bat 
chair, large and serious, and sharing thi 
vehicle with a snappy terrier, attended 
by a meek little man, despairing yet sul 
missive, and drawn by a jaded servant 
who is nearly overcome by her avo 
dupois. .There is also a fragile invali 
a pale girl, with a remote look in li 
eyes; and in another chair comes a 
gantic man, whose massive frame is 
matched with the emaciation of his fac 
Suffering edges along by the side of ex: 
berant health, and the poor old hack drag 
ging the invalid’s chair times his step : 
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he can to 


of the opera 


[t 18 not a 


vd, but it Is 
» of many 
There are 
ind French 

d here are 
we saw in 
the week 

ist The ac 
onstant, and 
cotfee-room 
of our tavern 
<ing’s Road we 
wession all 
nol fashion 
un. from which 
start to Lon 
ry day, and in 
the beds have 


osts and heavy 


s andthe wait 
senatorial in 
er, and nothing 
had without a 
of an hour or more The eustom 
e plethorie old gentlemen who have 


ys, 
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sat in the 
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sume corners and done the sami 


things during most of their natural lives 


The old tavern was the genuine 


article Some Americans doubt 


whether the real old-fashioned 


tavern has an existence, but this 


was one; and in the good old-fas! 


1 


ioned way, when the day of reel 


Onmo Carnie ve were presented 
with an account based on the 
most liberal seal in the land 
lord’s favor and as ve aeparted 


all the servants, from the boots to 
the head waiter, stood in a ro 


before us, with a look n then 


faces that made fees for services 
never done more compulsory than 
any item in the bill 

Brighton is midway between 
» score of othe Vater places 
more or less supported by Lon 
don patronag \t one side of it 
are Eastbourne, St. Leonard’s 
Hastings, and Dover: on the oth 


er side is the Isle of Wight, Bog 
nor, Swanage, Bournemouth, and 
Weymouth. Perhaps of all none 
is more charming than Hastings 
and St. Leonard’s, which = are 
practically one, an archway be 
ing the only point of separation 


They are built under and upon 
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the great clufs At one end is a nest 


of fishermen’s cottages, swarming up the 


heights, with red-tiled roofs and black 
valls, and along the edge of the precipices 
are the parapets of a gray old castle built 
by William the Conqueror, who landed 
near by 


Sixty miles or so to the northeast is 


Ramsgate, and ten miles farther on is Mar 


t f 


vate, both of which, like Brighton, have 
been in one sense incorporated with the 
big metropolis, which sends thousands of 
The beach 
at each place is low and sandy, and the 


excursionists to them daily. 








water is muddy and 


Quiet lodgings are 


both at Ramsgate and 
vate, but if ‘* seleetness 
quillity is desired, thy 
neither one nor the othe 
recommended, That 
vate has all the featur 
country fair, and the 
merriment of “Arry 
swing. There are scores 
dlers and public entertain 
The music of bands, ba 
vans, fiddlers, harps, sa 
nv W histles, the screams 
bathers, the cries of she 
the laughter. of childre 
the entreaties of boatme) 
together in tremendous d 
Krom ten i 


1 the morning 
dark the sands are ero 
with vigorous and dish« 
holiday makers, who pusi 
shout as if their enjoyment 
pended on the extent ot 
muscular energy. Here is 
‘chatting the gals,” the s 
mob man, the laborer out 
one day in the whole year \ 
his wife and little ones 
swell tradesman, and the sol 
on furlough The displa 
juvenile nakedness at the wa 
ter’s edge has no conventional 
limit, and prodigious feats of 
engineering are conducted }y 
numbers of small persons 
buckets and wooden spades 
“Ri | There are men selling buns 
|| milk, lemonade, — ice - cream 
_4 crabs, and shrimps, each ped 
dler vociferatinge his wares 
the highest key. There ar 
‘Ethiopian serenaders” and 
‘* Hibernian minstrels.” Here is a very 
respectable-looking woman with a guita 
singing songs which she announces to } 
of ‘‘ her own composition,” and here is 
small clog-dancer dancing to the musi 
a sinister-looking old man, The perforn 
ances are all supported by voluntary con 
tributions, and the throng passes from on 
to another, bestowing more coppers tha 
it would consent to give if the payme: 
were arbitrary. Much of the:fun is ip 
nocent, but “Arry is dominant, and viciou 
as well as unpleasant, and has spoiled mor 
than one English watering-place. 




















TO-MORROW AT TEN 


A NEWPORT IDY 


tlow the yaand plavs to-night all those lovely Str SS alrs 
That | danced here last vear, or sat out on the st 

With Mulready and Blakesley, and that nelish eadet 

Of her Majesty's service—little Beresford Brett! 


Tum-ti-tum—there’s that perfect ** Blue Danube Oh dear 
How I wish that Mulready or Blakesley were here 
What's to-d iv or to-night to the nights that are fled 


What's the rose that I hold to the rose that is dead 


But speaking of roses reminds me of those 

That I wore at the French frigate ball, at the clos 

Of the season Twas in early ms ptember, 

Just a little bit ecoolish and ehill, [ remember 

But a heavenly fair night; and the band, how it played 
And how to its musie we waltzed there! and staid 
Deep into the midnight, or morning, before 

We thought of departure. Then that rowing to shore 
In the ehill and the dark, I shall never forget 


\t my left hand sat Blakesley, and at my right Brett 


— 


Whispering foolish soft nothings—Brett, not Blakesley, | 
For Blakesley was dumb But under the sereen 


AS PI at RRR OD aes ale 


Of the darkness I saw him quite clear 


Kiss the rose that I wore above mv left ear 


Ran Vineet 


_ 


Ah! as soft on my cheek I felt the light touch 


Of his breath as he bent there, my heart beat with such 
A wild pulse for a moment, that, giddy and faint 
I turned to the breeze, with a sudden complaint 


2, 


» 


] 


Of the air [ found close: and the air was like wine 


A strong western wind from a sky clear and fine 


It was just at that moment our boat came to land 

And I stumbled and fell as [I stepped on the sand 

And ‘twas Brett’s arms that caught me, and I never knew quite 
What I said in that instant, for I thought, in the night 

It was Blakesley who held me; and Blakesley, it seems 

Was somewhere behind, and—but what foolish old dreams 

Of that dead and gone time! for what do I eare 

For the things of last vear, its mistakes or despair 

When here’s to-day and to-night with such untroubled skies 
And laid at my feet the season’s great prize 


an ee TN 4 Hae 


For my taking or leaving, and to-morrow at ten 
I'm to give him my answer—this prize amongst men 


Of course I have made up my mind to accept, 

And to-night IT must burn up that rose I have kept 

From last vear, and the notes signed T. B., and cease to re 
That foolish old time of the French frigate ball 

Tom Blakesley indeed! as if I should care 

But to scorn such a stupid Hark! there’s a ste pon the stair 
And I told John to-night to say, ‘* Not at hom 

To any and all of my friends that might come 

And he’s hunting me out with some card he has brought 


The donkey! Now, John What! Mr. Blakesley | thought 


Oh, Tom! Tom! let me go How can yvou—how dart 

W hat, vou thought that I chose little Beresford ther 

That night in the boat, and that you Let me g@o, sit 

You're the stupidest man A whole year! Don’t vou know, sir 


That to-morrow What is that in Egypt and Rome 
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\ll this vear—and meeting last month little Brett. vou came 


In the very next steamer—and ‘twas love, love. you sav 


\nd despair, that sent vou. and kept vou away 
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WHAT Is THAT YOU VE BEEN ILI ALI THIS YE AR?’ 
H-in!—well, it may be; but, you see, other men 
Have not been so stupid; and I—well, to-morrow at ten 
I'm to give What is that ?7—you’ve been ill all this year? 
Come home but to die? Oh, Tom, Tom, my darling, my dear, 
Not to die. but to live: and [|—ves. to-morrow I'll give 
My refusal at ten: and you—ah, vou'll stav. Tom, and live! 

















LOTOS 


™E found Lotos Land at last. Up 
\\ and down through many strange 
nds we had wandered, like Homer's 
Great Tramp, looking for some spot 
wound which, during a brief vacation, 
might draw the charmed circle which 
iould shut out all the fretting incidents 
ind crushing cares of yesterday, and where 
might forget all the toil and turmoil 
ind multiplied burdens of the great bus 
ng world in which we lived and strug 
vled the rest of the year. 


Vain Was the search, Business and 


ot rest, politics and not quiet, ethics 
ind not peace, fashion and not content 
nent, heart-burnings and not heart’s-ease, 
entered still the daily rounds of life, and 
the din of the world’s ceaseless conflict 
struck heavily upon our ears. Is there 
no place, then, where we may live in 
lreamy forgetfulness of this great thun 
lering machine which we call the world ? 
Must a man die and be buried before he 
an forget, even for one delicious hour, 
What State and city he lives in, what 
business he follows, what interests yield 
him his bread and butter ¢ 

Season after season, as the dog-days 


SUMMERING AMONG THE TI 


f 
Li 
f 
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came on, these thoughts pressed heavily 
upon us, while the winds of chance or 
perversity drove us hither and yon, until 
one year the summer breezes blew us, not 
like Ulysses upon the Libyan shores, but 
upon the broad bosom of the River St 
Lawrence: and here we found our rest 
Between these shores we float and _ fish, 
we sing and sleep amid the wondrous 
beauties of this lovely archipelago, until 
we forget that once we knew other scenes 
and other men, until every day seems 
like a new and separate life, and we have 
almost to pinch ourselves to realize that 
beyond this river is another world, where 
there are loved ones waiting our return, 
business that soon will be erying for our 
care, vulgar dollars and cents to be reck 
oned, or scrambled for 

And so Lotos Land is, to us, no longer 
a creation of old Homer's fervid imagina 
tion. For three delightful summers we 
have seen and touched the real land of 
dreamy forgetfulness. We know, by 
grace of the veologists, whence it is, and 
that it was evolved from some grand con 
vulsion of Nature’s mighty forces, when 


thousands of islands pushed thei heads 
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above the waters, and rocks were rent 
asunder, and upward through ten thou 
sand narrow, sinuous rifts the voleanie 


substances rose from their fiery beds to 
cool their hot faces in the light of day, 
and bathe their shapeless forms in the 
Mighty river 
and inland sea, mountain and plain, isl- 


limpid waters of the lakes. 
and and continent, Nature in her sweet 
and placid aspect, and in her dark and 
awful mood, all are blended here to form 
that 
which the Iroquois Indians so appropri 
ately named Man-a-to-ana—*' the Garden 
of the Great Father.” 

My first knowledge of the Thousand 
Islands was, like almost all good things, 
obtained without 


singular combination of elements 


any thanks being due 


therefor to my own perceptions or wise 


forethought. Among the many royal 


good fellows who live and move and have | 


their being in that longest and narrowest, 
richest and poorest, most Christian and 


most heathen city west of the Atlantic, 
was my friend John. His search in life 
was, not for forgetfulness, but for the 
health which had been shattered years 


before by too assiduous a pursuit of busi 
Together John and I had been all 
the spring planning for our vacation. 


hess 


the saddle among the White Mountains; 
again it took the form of a rough trip to 
the Newfoundland Banks with a macker- 
el fleet; and later, of a yachting cruise up 
the Sound and alone the coast to Mount 
Desert. 

But as the weeks slipped by, and the 
time drew John’s: cheeks 


hearer, Frew 


more pinched and his hacking cough 


worse, until it was plain that these vigor- 
ous pursuits must be abandoned, and he 
must seek quiet surroundings and healing 
air. Some one suggested the Thousand 


Islands, 


against them, and not because we knew 


and beeause we knew 
the first fact in their favor, except their 
reputation for ozone, there we decided to 
According |y there 
from Gotham, and one steaming hot night 
four of us were tucked away in that mod 


Was an exodus 


ro 
Zo. 


ern sweat box denominated by Comnon 
courtesy a sleeping-car, en route for Cape 
Vincent, vid the New York Central. One 
of our sleeping-car companions was a silk- 
merchant, who could tell the whole inter- 
esting story of silk-culture in the Orient, 
and knew the entire St. Lawrence region 
intimately 


I became deeply interested 
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| ** Nothing but 
| days had departed: it was chilly as N, 


nothing 





in his silk narrative, and could » 
his 
two young men from Ottawa, wh 
played a knowledge of Canadian ¢ 
gy most creditable to his memory 
was the man, thought I, who could 
me to the spots most desirable to se 


overhearing afterward 


LOSS 


save no end of dreary hunting after inte 
facts. To my anxious ingui) 
what there was to see, and was the 
special point a visitor ought to s 
thoughtfully 


esting 


and 
the 


hesitatingly 1 
islands.” Thi 
vember. This man had seen the 
world, he knew all the ins and outs , 
business, his early home was on the $ 
Lawrence, and all he had seen about 1 
Thousand Islands was their pluralit 
Not very encouraging that to a man 
had given up the glories of a two weeks 
vallop through the mountains! 

But the chill was yet to be deepene 
I confess to a disappointment in my firs! 
view of the Thousand 
deck of the mail-steamer from Cape \ 
She rushed along the main Ani 
ican Channel, past points, and coves 


Islands from 


cent. 


| islands great and small, but too dist 
| to display their wild and varied bea 
Now the scheme embraced two weeks in | 


A cold storm was coming on, and I st: 

shivering in a light overcoat, and cross 
legged to keep my knees warm at h 

noon, while the hoon before | had Lror 
den the hot Wall Street 
mopping my reeking brow under a dog 
day sky. That weather was exceptions 
however, and while it is never hot to 

Gothamites—except occasionally at mid 
day—it is generally about like early Jiuv 
in New York, except that the 
are always cool enough for comfortabl 


pavements of 


nights 


sleeping. 
From Cape Vincent, where we took 1 
little river steamer, there is little to ¢1 


| gage the eye except the broad and mag 


nificent expanse of river widening just 
beyond the cape into the grander expans 
of Lake Ontario. We stopped at Cla) 
ton, at which point the Utiea and Blac! 
River Railroad has its terminus, and thie 
steamed away for Round Island, wher 
a large hotel recently 
upon a small island, which 
specially as a resting-place for the Baj 
tists. 
nominations are vying with each othe 
in the establishment of watering-places 
in this Garden of the Great Father. A 


has been built 


is designed 


Indeed, the various religious dé 














Mies below we 
ped again at 
Island 
where the 


yusand 
thddists have 
ted a thousand 
plot at the 

of Wells’ Isl 

Into a resort 
the general 

i of Ocean 
rove It is the 
ost advanced, in 
any respects, of 
summerimn® 

ice among the isl 
ids except that it 
s vet lacks good ho 
s. The 


cottages 1s 


number 
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derable, and some 
very handsome, 
vhile hundreds of 
its are leased dur 
ng the season to transient parties. One 
iture at this pretty location, however, 
trikes the visitor most strangely, and 
that is the untimely thrift of the associa 
tion, Which imposes an admittance fee of 
fteen cents for every passenger entering 
the grounds. Even the regular cottagers 
ind lot owners are required to pay ev- 
ery day they leave the park and return, 
though they may purchase monthly tick- 
a reduced rate. Directly opposite, 
upon the American mainland, is Fisher's 
Landing, which has a_ hotel filled 


ets at 


well 





THOUSAND ISLAND PARK—BOAT-HOUSES AND COTTAGES 


through the season, and glories in a tel 
egraph station. Hub Island 
to Wells’, is a little 
which is a hotel almost entirely covering 
it. We saw skiffs lying at the kitchen 


ly Inge close 


bare rock, upon 


door unloading milk, fish, and vegetables 
Venice 


is Grinnell’s 


directly upon the kitchen floor 
on a small seale. Near by 
Island, which is little larger than 
the hotel it supports; and off further to 
ward the Canadian shore stands yet an 
other hotel upon the dark steep sides of 
Hemlock Island, af cessible only from the 


very 


fit 
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river, and 
long flight 





wooden step 
The stop at 
sand Island 
was barely 
enough to 
these facts 
obliging e) 
pointed the 
and we wer 
on our way 
we were 
nearer the 
and the passi 
began to lea 
the rail, and 
their delight 


beauties of 1 
unfolding to 
Presently 
four white cott 


nestling amor 





oak trees sic 


a 


side, which 


owners have « 
tened the 

Oaks.” And t 
look jolly H 


= ees 


BAY 


mocks are sw 


beneath the an 


2 ae 


branches ot 


<= 
Z 
< 
= 
= 


oaks ; below 
bank their pret 
skiffs rest at 
water's edge; 

the inmates of 
four houses sta 
on their plazZas 
Waving a welco! 
to our snorting 
tle propeller as s! 
passes. Such were 
the Jolly Oaks 
when first I saw 
them: such the 
have been ever 
time we have pass 
ed their hospitabl: 
doors since. We 
have steamed by 
early and late, 0 
the mail - steam: 
and in one of thos 
pretty St. Lawrence: 
steam-yachts ; but 
never yet has the 
puff of our engine 
failed to bring the 
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aks settlement to the front in 
ree, Waving hats, handkerchiefs, 
d on one particularly inspiring 

giving to the ozone-charged 
vhat bore suspicious resemblance 
ble-cloth And now the islands 
in the channel Islands to right 


slands to left of us, islands in 


s, lift up their heads, crowned 
th jutting rocks, there with forest 
id again thanked by grassy slopes 
¢ to the water's edge, and fringed 
es W hose drooping branches reach 
their leafy tips to drink the clear 
vaters of the river. The view grows 
harming as we proceed, Channels 
tween the islands in every direc 

ind as our little steamer drives swift 
done the main and broadest channel, 
hifting scenes go by us like a pano 

i To our left still lies Wells’ Isl 
nine miles long, shutting out all view 
ond, while off to the right we catch 
ough the rock-bound channels an oe 
sional glimpse of the American main 
d. Arun of half an hour more brings 
to Alexandria Bay. 
int of interest. 


This is the central 
For ten miles up and 
equal distance down the river the is] 
ids lie thickest, the cottages are most 
unerous, and the fishing most alluring. 
The village, which takes its name from 
bay, is perched upon a rocky head- 
ind on the American shore. Little ean 
ve said concerning the attractiveness of 
he little town itself, but it is surrounded 
y some of the finest scenery in the world, 
iid has two very comfortable hotels. 


Every day at Alexandria Bay witnesses | 


i comical scene. Each of the principal 
hotels intrusts its interests with the trav 
elling public, so far as choice of house is 
concerned, to ‘* men and brudders” of sa 
ble hue, and the rivalry of these dusky 
runners, each clad in the livery of his 
house, and wearing a broad cold lace band 
ipon his cap, is of a deadly bitterness. 
Before the plank is thrown to the dock 
the entertainment begins. 
ative of the older house is rather slender 
ind short of stature, and scorns to ask an 
ally in his daily warfare. 
sends down two mighty champions. One 
is tall and distinguished -looking, with 
Burnside whiskers and an eagle eye, and 
his assistant is one of the fattest, oiliest 
Aldermanic 
in his measure between the suspender but- 
tons, epicurean in the development of neck 


negroes out of Congo land. 


The represent- | 


The rival house | 


and jowl, intensely economical in the pro 
portions of the upper part of the head 
and lavish to a fault in the matter of feet 
he provokes a smile from all beholders 
as he rolls himself to his place beside his 
chief at the head of the plank, and clears 


his always husky throat for action. Their 
rival calls out from the opposite side of 
the plank, in shrill clarion notes, ** This 
way to the C House”; and the mo 


ment the first word has escaped his lips 
Burnside strikes in with his deep trom 
bone, determined to spoil the rest of his 
rivals sentence by his overwhelming, 
Burn 
He stands erect, as 


“This way tio the T House.” 
side is dramatic, too 
a commanding officer should; his manly 
head is tilted back to allow his stentorian 
voice free exit, and his gold-laced arm 
moves first toward the moving column of 
passengers, and then is brought with ma 
jestic sweep across his manly breast, with 
index finger extended toward his left 
shoulder. At this point the alderman 
takes up the last note of his chief, and in 
cracked and husky thunder tones bellows 
“To de right fo’ de T House.” Not 
till the last passenger has left the plank 
do these worthies cease their almost super 
human efforts to drown the clarion notes 
of the opposition runner; and then our 
alderman strips off his coat to handle bag 
gage, and battle afresh with the minion 
of the rival house. Each was trying one 
morning to get his baggage first from the 
great pile of trunks, and after sundry vig 
| orous elbowings and hunchings of each 
| other, the alderman brought a prolong 
ed dispute to a summary termination by 
bursting out with: ‘* Wot’s mine’s mine; 
wot’s yourns yourn.  Dat’s all “bout it, 
now.” 

Opposite Alexandria Bay, at the foot 
of Wells’ Island, lies Westminster Park, 
founded four years ago by a Presbyterian 
association, of which the Rev. Dr. Herrick 
| Johnson was president. To call it, how 
lever, a denominational watering - place, 
would be now incorrect, for it differs 
| from the other resorts among the Thou 
| sand Islands only in the facts that the 
unsold lots are owned by the Westmin 
| ster Park Association. that Sunday execur 


| sion parties are not permitted to land or 


| disturb the quiet of its peaceful Sabbaths, 
| and that the liquor traftic is entirely pro 
| hibited. The association has erected a 


| chapel upon the summit of Mount Beulah, 


| just behind the hotel, and its tower, rising 
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CHAPEL ON MOUNT BEULAH, WESTMINSTER PARK. 


above the dense mass of forest trees Crown 
ing the eminence, is a landmark for many 
miles around. From this tower is one of 
the finest views to be had anywhere. 
Over one hundred islands may be seen 
from this point dotting the broad expanse 
of water. Down the river the sweep of 
vision extends till the woody sides of 
Dark Island and the high flat top of Corn 
Island shut off the view. Behind lies 
that singular and lovely sheet of water, 
the ** Lake of the Isles’”—a lake within a 
river, of which we shall see more pres 
ently. To the right are the white houses 
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and imposi) 
of Alexand) 
and to the 
yond — the 


points of T, 
and Club 
are the eight 


clustered up 
Canadian 

land, which 
national « 


requires us { 
ognize as the y 


and custom 


page station of Roek poy 
Atour feet, just 

of the lines of tres 
stands our jot 
the *' Westminste: 
and here was 

summer home, Thy 


location is unques 


in the Thousand Islands. For o 
century a lovely little bay, jutting 
the lower end of Wells’ Island. }; 
been marked by the river pilots by 
group of five poplar-trees upon 
banks, and henee took the name « 


Poplar Bay. It looks out upon a eres 


sheet of water, three miles wide 
several miles lone, studded with 
ands, whose cragey sides are gray wit 
lichen, spangled with mossy cushions 
and belted fantastically across \ 
long seams, out of which grow ferns a 
wild flowers that none can ever hop 
to touch with human fingers. At the 
head of Poplar Bay, and close to thi 
group of poplars, the location of this hot 
was settled upon. From one piazza t! 
guests may watch the distant form of a 
occasional steamer toiling slowly along 
near the Canadian shore on her long 
journey from Montreal to Toronto, and 
wonder at the strange and rapid prismati 
changes constantly taking place in thi 
appearance of the waters of the bay 
From the two other piazzas he gets a vie 
of the American shore, and Alexandria 
Bay with its beautifully improved is! 
ands. One ‘of these islands. now called 
*Fairy-land,” has more than ordinary in 
terest, not only for its beauty and_ thi 
adornment which the taste of its owners 
has added, but for the circumstances con 
nected with its adornment. The story 
was told me as follows: A wealthy family 
from Columbus, Ohio, brought an invalid 








tionably the finest 
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iwhter to the islands 


an almost hopeless 


search for health She 


s so weak that friends 
required to carry 


vere 


in arms, but before the season was 


ver she had experienced SO marked all 


mprovement from this remarkably ozone 


den air that an island summer home was 
This island was purchased, 


lecided upon 
his 


ind two brothers built 
iouse. The invalid began a S\ stematic 
ind carefully considered course of exer 
se in rowing. By degrees her strength 
ime back. Everything that love could 
suggest and wealth purchase was added 
o her island home to make it beautiful. 
laid out: sum 


upon it each 


rrounds were tastefully 
ner-houses, observatories, and rambles 
vere built: docks, boat-houses, and bath- 
ng-houses were constructed By courtesy 
f the occupants a party of us was permit 
ed to land, and roam over the island. It 
was a fairy-land. Art had gone just far 


enough. Nature had been adapted to 


POPLAR 


man just far enough, and left unmolested 
for the rest. A little 
the property of the two families, was lying 
at the little dock Nothing was lacking 
to make her complete, not even an organ, 
could hear 


trim steam-yacht, 


which we fancied we accom 


panyving the chorus of happy voices as 
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the boat ploughed the 


And all 


this outlay and loving care had brought 


Water. 


its full recompense and reward, for the 
daughter was well again; and now every 


summer brings these families back, and 


each season sees ** Fairy-land” grow more 
and more suggestive of its even now ap- 
propriate name 

Near by is Manhattan Island, and very 
near is Hart’s, and down the river a little 
the American 
shore, upon a headland, behind which just 
enough water tlows to make it an island, 


is Packer's, and over on 


is Bonnie Castle, the summer home of the 
celebrated author Dr. J.G. Holland. The 
symmetry and beauty of home are 


suggestive of the grace and tenderness of 


his 


Bittersweet,” while its solidity and prae 
tical air call back the stanch virility of 
* Timothy Letters Young 
Men.” Dr. Holland has the prettiest place 
among the Thousand Islands. Manhat- 
tan Island is composed of three islands, if 
vou will pardon the Hibernicism. Three 
little islands are joined together by pretty 
rustic bridges thrown across the dividing 
channels, and these form the settlement 
known as Manhattan Island. At Packer's 
island three insular fragments make a | 
unit in a similar manner. The latter is 
owned by the family of the late Judge 
Packer, whose beneficent life and muniti- 
cent testamentary disposition of his vast 


Titcomb’s to 


estate have won such proud and just cis 
tinction. At night the islands which are 
built upon present a beautiful spectacle. 
Many of them have adopted devices con- | 
trived by means of colored lights. One is | 
a heart, others are anchors, crosses, stars, 
and cireles, and their effect is extremely 
beautiful, reflected upon the smooth sur 
face of the river. A little further up the 
river is Pullman’s Island, where the pa! 
ace-car inventor has erected a handsome 
chalet 
Island, the summer home of ex-Lieutenant- | 
Governor Alvord. 

Three miles below Cape Vincent 
Carleton Island, where a number of stone 
chimneys attract the attention. These 


Opposite Clayton is Governor's 


IS 
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| at Munich. 


lifetime. 





lucky expedition fitted out at Sa 
Harbor, under General Wilkinson 
proposed capture of Montreal. — It 
ill-advised affair. The expediti: 
storm-stayed on Grenadier some tit 
finally proceeded down the river to ( 
lers Farm, near the Long Sault 

the undertaking terminated with t 

The 
books point out the battle-ground 

may from the steamer’s 
was the war of Grind 
Island, a boundary dispute in Is 
which time an earth-work, vet 

was thrown up at the foot of that is 
And the third was the burning of t] 
nadian steamer Sir Robert Peel, in 1s: 
by Bill Johnson and a lot of ** pat 
Everybody who comes here must hear t 
story, with all its apocryphal incidents 
and take a look at the dock on W, 
Island where the vessel was burned 
therefore I forbear. 

Many tourists rush through the Thi 
sand Islands by daylight, in true Ameri 
can style, on a big steamer, drop the mo 
ing paper or latest novel just long enoug 
to glance over the rail at a pretty vista ot 
channel or a cozy island home, and imag 
ine they have seen the Thousand Islands 
Just so the swift Yankee spends fifte: 
mortal minutes by the watch in ** doing 
the Louvre, or St. Peter's, or the galleries 
Whoever does that loses oi 
of the most inspiring opportunities of 


feat of the American army. 


be seen 


The seeond 


There is only one sueh arehi 
pelago in the world, and no man looking 
for the gems of nature’s handiwork cia 
afford to sail through the Thousand Is! 
ands and not know what they are. 

To really know what the Thousand Is! 
ands are, one should stop among them fon 


} at least a week or two, put up at a good 


hotel, secure a skiff for the term of lus 


stay, and then paddle, paddle, paddle i 
and out of these beautiful coves and bays 
across and through these winding am 
rock-bound channels, and visit island and 
promontory 


and cliff. He must float 


are the ruins of a fort built by the British 
troops during the Revolution. The stone 
parapet, and the ditch cut in the lime- 
stone rock, still mark the outlines of the 
fort. Three incidents of 
minor interest are connected with these 
islands. 


more historic 


Grenadier Island, nearly oppo- 
site Alexandria Bay, became during the 


war of 1812 a refuge in storm for the un- 





slowly over this clearest of all water on : 
calm day, and see the vast aquarium | 
neath his keel, where six, eight, twelv: 
feet down through the green sparkling 
river is such an under-water garden as 
the wildest fancy never dared to picture 
on God's footstool. 

The flora of the river-bed is most luxuri 
ant and beautiful. No aquarium was ever 
constructed by the hand of man equal to 
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it over Which we sail here for miles and 
les. The water must be smooth, and 
he sun needs to shine, but, with these pri 
iary conditions, there is offered to a lov 


of nature a he 


The first 


feast of delights that 
vill remember for many a day 
iquarium I found amon 


n the Lake of the Isles 


¢ the islands was 

This is located 
partly in Westminster Park, and is some 
three miles long and a mile in extreme 
vidth. It opens out of Muscalonge Bay, 
just above the Hotel Westminster, by an 
outlet so narrow that, except at a given 
range, it seems as though the high woody 
hills formed a continuous chain. As our 
little skiff nears it, a scene of strange wild 


beauty reveals itself. Straight ahead is 


HOLLAND 


the narrow cleft through which we eateh 
a glimpse of the lake beyond. On one 
side the crags stand out bare in all their 


solid roughness, and away 
jutting 
sentry-box upon a wall 


Up rhe ‘th top 

a square rock overbhah 
The ot] 

is less precipitous, and boat 


of the 
huge cushion of moss set richly 
delicate 


alongside, and picked from the fac 


rOoCK a 


witl ferns and wild flowers that 


detied our botanical voe This nar 


woulary 


row Water-pass 1S several hundred 


vards 
in length, and then 
the lake, and shut in on every side with 
rocky cliffs or heavily wooded hills. The 
within Wells’ Island, ex 
three-fourths of a 


we find ourselves in 


lake is entirely 
cept for 


mile at its 
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ENTRANCE TO THE LAKE OF THE ISLES 


Lia Rue Island crowds up 
forms the 


Thus 


river, while 


mouth, where 


toward its larger sister, and 


western boundary of its outlet. 


is formed a lake within a 
a number of small isl] 


little island 


within the lake are 


mds Upon one rocky we 


saw a curious outline, which, on closer 


approach, proved to be a solitary tree, 


vhose double trunk had divided and shot 
ipward, then died, and all the branches 
droppe d away, leaving a perfect stringless 
wild vines 
forthwith 


lvre, around whose frame the 
had We 


held a solemn conterence, and, with all 


twined themselves 


ancient discoverers, 


Lyre Island.” 


the gravity of the 


We 


lovely lake 


said, ° name this This 


has always been to us a favor 


resort One bright day we took our 


kiff, a huge hamper of provisions, 
plenty of reading matter, and last, but not 
least, our trusty Jackson, and 
the lake for a family pienie A 
the 
vestern shore, whose air of seclusion from 


to the 


our 


Oarsinan 


went up 


quiet little farm-house stands upon 


inditference rest of 
had excited 


little men 


ind absolute 


this busv world envy. 


is noth- 
the 


John, who, like most 


ing if not resolved to pierce 
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homest 


solitude of this Canadian 
and so our boat was pulled up to 
shore, and John, with Jackson 
body-guard, proceeded to reconnoit 
while I remained behind with the 
John and Jackson were Fone so 


that we had begun to fear 


] 


that 


had fallen among the Anthropophagi | 
fore they returned with the intelligen 
that they had actually rented the fa 
er’s log-eabin for the day, and he and 


family were to domicile themselves mu 
time in the adjoining frame house. Thi 
boat was drawn up to the Bailey fan 
mooring, our hamper of goodies carrie 
to the log-house, and we took formal pos 
Jackson, who was an excellent 


SESSION. 


plain cook, set himself at work to pr 
pare our repast, and the girls spread thi 
table, while John and I went over to talk 
with Farmer Bailey. The girls had fi 
ished their work, and Jackson his coo!) 
ing, when we returned to the log-hous 
and sat down to an excellent dinner, wit 
the the 


through the open doors and windows. — I 


eool breezes from lake blowin 
was a repast and an occasion long to br 


_ We home in 
farm-house, down t 


remembered. were at 
Canadian sitting 
broiled chicken, fresh corn, real cream 
and all the intermediates that these im 
ply, looking out upon the glassy surface 
of the lake, with 
istence visible except immediately about 
The robins were singing merrily in 


no sign of human ex 


us 








ert, covered 
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ds above us, and upon the lake 


stillness and solitude unbroken 
the sereaming of a distant bird 
and the low 


about us, 


the invis 
Human conception 


hum of 


] 


reely equal the visible reality of 


it the bottom of the Lake of the 
Now we look down upon tangled 


~of a hundred rich varieties: again 
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slender, graceful ferns; again on moss 
es that look like pale green coral; and 
hen on tall waving weeds that reach up 
rom their alluvial beds almost to the wa- 
ters surface, and nod a welcome to our 
arv-blades just above their heads. Count 
ess fish, which a quiet boatman may watch 
for hours, roam among these lovely gar 

ns, and in the high weeds the swift pick- 
rel hides, waiting the approach of a tinier 
sh, at which he darts, and makes a break 
st at one snap of his wide jaws. Anon 
ur boat glides over a vast subaqueous des- 
with brown rocks, through 
vhose fissures the short dark form of the 


THE THOUSAND 


ISLES dl 


much-prized black bass is visible. The di 
under water is equalled 
that of the themselves 
Further up the lake, behind a headland 


stands 


versity of scenery 


only by islands 


another log-eabin, which we visit 


edone day. Itisowned by a mason named 


Knell, who works at his trade upon the 


various islands or at ** the Bay,” while his 
broad shouldered W ife conducts 


THE LAKE OF 


fairs Mrs. Knell thinks nothing of 


ing six miles, in any kind of a sea 


row 
after a 
pound of tea, and as her brawny arms pull 
the heavy skiff, she improves the time by 
trolling for pickerel, with her line held in 
her teeth. Remote from settlements and 
having no access to the world except by 
water, there are many weeks in winter 
when communication is cut off by floating 
ice or snow too heavy upon the river for 
a single traveller to make his way, and so 
this hardy family lay in three months’ 
provisions in the fall, and nothing short 
of the heavens falling ean disturb their 
equanimity 





am Shes, 


Piet GME: 





A PICNIC 


One of the creat attractions of the Thou 
the The 
principal eateh is pickerel, which can be 


sand Islands is vood fishing 


taken even by an unskillful fisherman, 


and is very plentiful. Pickerel are usual 
lv taken with a trolling-line from seven 
ty-five to one hundred and fifty feet in 
length, terminating with what the fisher 
men calla trolling-spoon. This consists 
of a stout brass wire to which a spoon 
shaped piece of polished metal is fastened 
so that it ean revolve around the wire. 
Just at the end of the spoon are three stout 
barbs. The boat being kept in constant mo 
tion by the oarsman, the line drags astern 
its full length, and this motion causes the 


spoon to spin around its wire axis, and 


present the appearance of a little fish sy 
ming. The pickerel from his hiding-p| 
sees his supposed victim flashing throu, 
the water, and with one quiek plung 
seizes the spoon, barbs and all, in his eap 
cious mouth. 
in the boat. 


It is an exciting mom 
The rod bends almost dor 
as the enraged and terrified fish dives, wi 
that infernal machine in his jaws, ba 
to his refuge among the tall weeds. H 
plunges madly about, lashing the wat 
furiously in his wild struggles for freedo 
Often rising to the surface, he bounds clk 
from the water many feet into the ai 
Will we land him ? 


If the hooks are not 


securely fastened, the fierce plunges wi 


free him, as his powerful muscles wor 
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the line which slowly and steadily 
himin. Sometimes he swims with 
ng speed up the line, and getting 
ine faster than the fisher can take 
turns suddenly in the opposite direc 
nd gets a momentum which snaps 
hing, and restores him to liberty 
i bad case of face-ache. As he nears 
vat his strue@les become more des 
he darts under it, and beats his 

y against the keel in sullenrage. Now 
vork must be carefully done, or he 
Slowly and steadily he is 
un to the front, and in a moment more 
calf has struck his side, and he is safe. 
no uncommon record for a skiff con 


( scape. 


ng two persons besides the oarsman 
me in, after a day’s fishing, with a 
dred-weight or more of fish. Excel- 
t still-fishing can be had in almost any 
these waters, and by this means most 
But sitting 
in a small boat at anchor, holding a 

pole and watching a ‘** bob,” is poor sport 
compared with trolling for pickerel in and 
out of bay and cove, skirting rocky cliffs 


the blaek bass are caught. 


ind grassy slopes, and drinking in the rare 
ud ever-changing beauties of nature in 
this Garden of the Great Father. This 
may be a sorry confession that I am an 


» 


unscientific fisherman, but the world now 
adays gives its thirsty children such im 
mense draughts of science and such tiny 
Sips of nature that some of us enjoy an 
occasional mixture of nature and science 
more than taking the latter unadulterated 

especially in the matter of fish 

One of the best of days’ sport is to be 
had upon a fishing picnic. These enjoy 
able affairs come otf from Westminster 
Park every few days. <A party of ten to 
twenty-five ladies and gentlemen set off 
in a steam-yacht for some distant fishing 
ground, taking liberal supplies from the 
hotel, and half as MmanV Oarsmen as there 
are excursionists. Each oarsman takes 
his own skiff and fishing-tackle, the skitfs 
being towed in single file behind the 
yacht, presenting the appearance of a 
marine kite with a very long tail. On 
one of these picnics we went some ten 
miles up the river to Stave Island Here 
the yacht was run up to the shore, and 
the party separated, each skiff taking a 
different direction, with the understand 
ing that we should rendezvous again at 
the vacht at half past twelve. At the ap 
pointed hour the fishers returned, and the 
oarsmen set at work preparing dinner. 
The yacht carried boards for tables, and 
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the island furnished rocks to support 
them, A fire-place 
was quickly improvised out of more rocks, 


as well as for seats. 


and the savory odors of a hot dinner for 
a hungry company mingled with 
the piny odors from the woods 


SOOT! 


Meanw hile one of the young ladies and 
Op 
posite Stave Island is a little wild-looking 
island, covered with tangled undergrowth, 
and seeming to defy the inquisitiveness of 


[set off on an exploring expedition, 


man. Running our skiff upon the rocks, 
and climbing up the bowlders that fringed 
its found shells the 


bushes, which seemed so strangely out of 


shores, we among 


place that we resolved to push explora 


tion stillfurther. Over beds of moss and 


fallen trees and crags of rock we slowly | 


made our way, till, at the upper end of 
the little island, beneath a group of taller 
trees, we came upon the ruins of a little log 
We could distinetly trace the di 
mensions of the hut. 


cabin. 
The logs, with bark 
unpeeled, lay in crumbling lines to mark 
the stones of the fire 
the 


erect : 


the sides and ends; 
thrown down spot 
had but 
there was no pathway to the hut, and no 


place were Ol 


where once they stood 
landing-place anywhere upon the island. 
Why had this mysterious being built his 
house in so forbidding a spot, when Stave 
Island, close by, furnished sites more eli 
gible? Whi this seclusion ? 
Was it 


some smuggler, some fugitive from jus 


the secret of this strange abode ? 


tice, or only some man aweary of the 
wicked world, who had lived in this sol 
itude? We d 


debated these questions at 
dinner, without further result than to re 


spectfully refer them to the readers of the | 
Magazine, and to change the name of the | 


island from Little Stave to Hermit Island. 

The afternoon was spent by many lov 
ers of the sport in fishing, while others 
had their picnic in the woods, or took a 
siesta in the cabin of the yacht. When 
the slanting rays gave warning of the 
close of day, the yacht’s whistle called 


back the seattered boating parties, and | 


The homeward 
course lay through the minor Canadian 


we were otf for home. 


channels, where the islands are thicker | 


than at any other point. Nothing I ever 
saw equalled the beauty of this scene. 


Hundreds of islands lay along and across | 


our winding and zigzag course, no two 
of which were alike. It was an intricate 
labyrinth of channels, out of which none 
but an experienced pilot could steer. At 


What was | 
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times our little craft seemed to b 
lake but a few acres in extent, 1 
hemmed in by sloping hills. Thi 
minute she would be running by 
two rocky clitfs whose sides could ; 
touched from the deek, whil 
ahead the land shut off further pr 
Suddenly a channel opened to ou 
behind a rocky headland, and w: 
upon broad expanse of 
with islands clustering about us, a) 
dozen different 
noble rivers, disclosed 


be 


again a 
channels, like so ; 

to our deli: 

In this labyrinth are ** Lost ( 
nel’ — most appropriately named 

** Fiddler's Elbow,” achannel which t 
sharply between the rocks. 

Land days at Westminster Park 
searcely less delightful than water d 
The grounds embrace a great variety of 
woodland, where CrOW 
and thiek, and deer run wild, and gan 
abounds, while nearer the haunts of me 


eves, 


forest trees 


numerous groves of maple and oak and 
birch flutter their invitation to swing a 
hammock, or organize a pienic in tli 

alluring shade. Thirty miles of drives 
have been laid out, and more are in prog 
Under the trees near Mount Beu 
lah is the spot where Captain Kidd was 
supposed to have buried his treasure, aid 
| so firmly was this conviction implanted 
in the native breast that it is but a fe 

| years since they ceased digging for his 
| mythical loot. 
crystal spring, 


ress. 


The grounds contain 
whose waters are far supe 
| rior to those of the river, which alon 
| furnishes the drinking water for most 
| other resorts in this region. 

The air of the Thousand Islands is hea 
vily charged with ozone, whose first effect 
| is to induce a delicious drowsiness, help 
| ing us amazingly to forget the harassing 
| cares of the business we left behind. The 
| acknowledged wholesome effect of this 
| air upon consumptives is due, howeve 
not oniy to the ozone, but also to thi 
| piny breezes blowing across the vast Ca 
nadian forests, and gathering new ricli 
| ness from the woods of the islands them 
|selves. The island air is, moreover, re 
markable for its dryness. The ladies may 
| play croquet, in slippers, in the early 
j}morning without gathering any damp 
ness from the grass; and neither piazzas 
| nor hammocks threaten their occupants, 
|even at night, with rheumatism or ague. 
| Excellent bathing can be had at many 
| points where sandy beaches are found; 





























for boats, fifty cents a day will 
irst-class skiff, fitted with comfort 
rvechairs and cushioned seats. In 
ison there is wood duek shooting | 

e river, the birds being mostly of 

il variety. Another water-fowl, 
» here under the name of loon, but 
ly misnamed, frequents these wa 
the fall of the year, and stories are 

of the immense quantities a skillful 
tsman may bag, which need to be | 


as the birds are, cum grano salis. 
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In many cases these are no more than 
bare rocks of half or even a quarter of an 
acre in extent, and range upward to nine 
miles in length. Their foundations are 
mostly granite overlaid with limestone, 


|} and in many places with Potsdam sand 


stone, through which long fissures have 
been made by some great upheaval, and 
these are filled with molten rock, coal, 


| quartz, and copper and iron ore. The 


voleanie matter is, in many cases, im 
perfectly fused, and excellent specimens 














LIGHT-HOUSE AT THI 





These make complete the charms of the 
spot. We have seen many people come 
and go these three vears. We have seen 
them come for a day, and spend a fort 
night, or come to spend a week, and stay 
the season through. Season after season 
witnesses their return, until it has passed 
into a proverb that he who comes for one 
season to the Thousand Islands becomes 
a resident. A clergyman from Indiana 
Passes scores of hew watering places along 
the great lakes, and spends 8150 in rail- 
road fares to bring his family here, and 
this he has done every year since the park 
Whoever gave to this mag- 
nificent archipelago the name of the 
Thousand Islands I do not know, but of 
his nationality one thing is certain—he 
was notan American. Notypical Yankee 
was ever yet guilty of such an under- 
estimate of any treasure over which the 
American eagle had spread its wings. 


was opened. 


Common tradition puts the number of | 


islands at 1800, but the official charts 


show 1692 islands, if we count everything | 


appearing above the surface of the river. 





ENTRANCE 














TO LOST CHANNEL, 








of coal, and copper and iron ore, Can be 
easily obtained. Frequently where the 
face of a rock thus cleft has been long ex- 
posed to the elements, the original sand 
stone has worn away more rapidly than 
the voleanie matter, which thus protrudes 
beyond the edges of the fissure, and at 
a short distance presents the appearance 
of a great serpent basking upon the rock. 
| The action of the glacial drift is plainly 
traceable among these islands. Great 
drift vrooves are cut into the solid granite 
many yards in length, several feet deep, 
and almost always as straight as an ar 
| row, showing where the towering ice 
plane of centuries ago had caught some 
huge rock in its under surface, and rasped 
it with inealeulable pressure across the 
Many of the 
smaller islands are bare rock, others are 
covered with a thin earth deposit, which 
| yields a scanty sustenance to the hardier 


face of its larger sisters. 


species of tree and plant. 

Some rocky islands rise perpendicular 
ly from the water to a considerable height, 
and yet have a good depth of soil, while 
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INDIAN CAMP, 


most, and notably the larger ones, are well 
covered with arable land, and vield rea 
sonable returns for the slight care which 
the island farmer bestows upon his agri 
culture. Hundreds upon hundreds of de 
sirable islands are yet uninhabited, and 
of those which are improved as summer 
homes almost all are 1n American waters. 
For forty miles along the River St. Law 
rence the islands extend, beginning at the 
outlet of Lake Ontario. The internation 
al boundary line divides them into two 
unequal portions, giving the larger share 
to our Canadian cousins. The American 
islands are owned by private citizens, but 
the Canadian government holds titles to 
almost all those situated on its side of the 
line. The water of the dividing channels 
is in some cases one hundred and twenty 
feet in depth, and ordinary soundings 
show from thirty to sixty feet. This is 
the land we call our Lotos Land. Such, 
briefly and inadequately described, are 
its manifold attractions. Every season 
we bring a widening circle of friends 
within their influence, and every suc 
ceeding season they too become mission 


aries in the same good cause —the cause of 


health and stren: 
happiness and rest 
creased opportunit 
capacities for uset 
Do vou wonder t 
think we have fou 
real Lotos Land 

It would be too 
one to spend as 
among these — jx 
shores, where pictur 
ness and rest are thi 
written over all thie 
and water, rathe: 
pomp and sublimit 
not see the Strongly 
trasted features of 
river one day's sail by 
Here the St. Law 
holds its Thousand 
ands upon a bosom « 
and currentless, ret 
ing back their rocks 
trees like a vast mi 
If there be aught 
peace and quiet in 
clear green tide, it gives 
no sign thereof to 
dwellers among these is 
ands. There is no su 
gestion here of powe 
purpose in the flood. But, fifty miles 
below us, all this aspect changes. He 
presumptuous man imagines himself mas 
ter of the sluggish tide which invites his 
lazy dreams; there, he knows what pig 
mies men and their proudest inventions 
are in the crip of Nature's mighty forces 
when they have once roused from thi 
habitual slumber to do her bidding. 

Twenty-eight miles below Ogdensburg 
we enter the Long Sault, nine miles in 
length, through which the mighty flood 
runs at the rate of twenty miles an hou 
During part of this distance the descent 
so rapid that you enjoy the sensation ot! 
perceptibly sailing down hill on a big 
steamer at a tremendous speed. The wa 
ter is quite smooth, except at four or fi, 
places; but there it rushes and eddies and 


whirls till the angry waters are dashed 


in massive, foamy billows straight uy 
into the air twelve or fifteen feet, and 
unlike the ocean waves, which ‘travel’ 
and smite a ship with all their strength 
these thick and formidable masses of 
seething water stand there immovabl 
across the steamer’s path. When the ves 
sel nears these spots, steam is turned off, 








—— 


en stand at the wheel in the pilot- 
four more aflix an iron tiller to the 
post to provide against the break- 
the rudder chains, and, propelled 
the current, plunges in 
those heaving snow heaps, where 
ays and shivers and careens till 
ing to the rail and shout with en 
sm, or hold your breath for fear, 
to the of 
denee and own 


r\ she 


sort nerves 
your habits 

you. Comparatively few people 
ifilicted with fear, however, the sen 
n eaused by the stanch and trusty 
ner buffeting with the angry waves 

usually exhilarating, 


Lng 


aside from 
mpression created by the grandeur 
e waters. 


round each rapid a canal is built, by 


nsof which the large steamers return, | 


through which smaller craft proceed 
Ways. 
rough the rapids, I believe, except the 
rve passenger steamers carrying tourists. 
sotween the Long Sault and Montreal 
river twice widens into a lake. One 

f these, Lake St. Francis, is thirty miles 


RUNNING 
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which | 
have | 


Indeed, no vessels venture | 
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long and twelve miles wide. The other, 
Lake St. Louis, not so large, is just above 
the Lachine Rapids, which are the most 


difficult and dangerous of the entire se 
Between Lake St. Francis and Lake 
St. Louis are three rapids, named respect- 


ries. 


ively the Coteau, Cedars, and Cascades, 
all of which are very grand, though simi 
lar in aspect to the Long Sault. 
Excursion trains run from Montreal 
twice daily connecting with the rapids 
steamer, the round trip consuming 
| hour and a half. 
An Indian pilot is taken on board the 
large steamers at Lachine, ostensibly for 
| the purpose of guiding the vessel through 
the dangerous channel, but really for the 
purpose of making an impression upon 
| the traveller. The fall of the river here 
is much greater than at any of the preced 
ing rapids, and the channel is so narrow 
that at one point the steamer passes be 
| tween two low walls of black rock, plain 
ly visible beneath a thin covering of rush 
|ing waier, and but a few feet from her 
Within these limits the 
water rushes and surges with appalling 


an 


sides. narrow 


THE RAPIDS. 
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speed, estimated by some authorities at 


forty miles an hour, while the surface of 
bevond feet higher 


hannel along which we are be 


the river IS 


several 
th: 


Ing 


in the ¢ 
whirled at a dizzy speed, as through a 
veritable valley in the water. So rapid is 
our speed that only a few minutes elapse 


before we 


are again in smooth water: and 


A GLIMPSE 


THE 


Eastern fishing-village 


WIDOW 


AN street, 
Of houses gabled, poor, but neat, 


I 


Comes straggling down to shore. 


Its sea-folk stand in groups apart, 
Bronzed and silent, of bold, stanch heart 


Sages in ocean’s lore. 


An inlet reaches to the sea, 

Which pulses low in muftled key 
Beyond a bar. 

At daybreak sail the boats away, 

And ‘neath the sun’s last slanting ray 
They steal back from afar. 


sandy 


The morning light was dull and gray. 
Ill-omened sign of coming day, 
The leaves hung dead and still, 
As down the street strode, long and fast, 
First, Ben (old Ben Dale’s son 
The Lee’s son Will. 


, and last, 


widow 
Four years before, Ben 
The village 


Dale had won 

belle, sweet Mary Dunn 
His often-dreamed-of prize ; 

And now two sturdy, chubby boys, 

Their mother’s pride, his constant joys, 
Look out with Mary’s eyes. 
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as the steamer passes beneath thi 
spans of Victomna Bridge, we lool] 
upon the mad waves of that mighty 
rolling onward as it has through 

centuries, the safety-valve and overt 


i 


vast inland seas and water-courses. fi 
that stupe 
system of water-works ever devised 


we have seen the most 


OF MONTREAL, 


JAKE'S SON WILL 


| Will too had once a dreamer been 
| Of Mary’s face, and of the sheen 
| Of her fair golden hair. 

| One summer’s day he knew his fate 
| The old, old tale; his dream of late 
| Passed sadly into air. 


As friends the boys to men had grown; 
Jointly a stout, stanch boat did own, 

| The inlet’s special pride. 

| Ben knew not of the other's dream: 

| They closer, dearer friends did seem 

| Since Mary was Ben’s bride. 


Both men are tall, and both are strong. 
| Ben’s face a gazer could not long 

| Look on with gloomy eye. 

| Will Lee’s is dark and sad and grave 

| A thoughtful face; a spirit brave 
Hidden within doth lie. 


| They stride in silence down the path; 
| Each one his own communings hath 
| Of past and future days. 
| A sound of rustling ’mid the leaves, 
A mournful sough 


the looked-for breeze 
Its coming now betrays. 





THE WIDOW LEE’S SON 


“THEY STRIDE 


Their boat is fastened to the pier 

Of bowlders huge, which, tier on tier, 
Suggest Cyclopean wall. 

They cast her loose, the sheet haul home ; 

rhe broad bluff bow churns milk-white foam 
From out the tide’s black pall. 

The boat drives forward on its course: 

with mighty force 

its breast. 


rhe ebbing tide 
Bears it upon 

Day dawns apace, and now appear 

The swirling eddies far and near 
Apt emblems of unrest. 


IN SILENCE 


WILL 


DOWN THE PATH.” 


They speak but seldom, these two men 


A word, a summons, now and then, 
To do some needful task. 


Will grips the helm with both his hands: 


The wind his utmost strength demands: 


Ben’s aid he’s forced to ask. 


The day is dark and wild and gray: 


Across the heavens quickly stray 


Black clouds o’ertilled with rain. 


The sea throbs sullen, and the sky 
Rests flat above it, low and nigh, 
As if upon it lain. 
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They cross the inlet’s mouth, and gain 
The vexed ocean, which doth strain 
And twist their little bark. 
The shore grows vague, scarce can be 
Upon the water falls a sereen 
Th’ approaching tempest’s mark. 


Both note the sign: a word or two 

About the coming weather’s brew 
Is all they have to say. 

Their 

It often safe through gales has past; 
Naught dreads it of to-day. 


boat is stout; it fears no blast: 


The sail is reefed; the mast is sound: 

The sheet in Ben’s strong hand is wound, 
Ready 

They 


Its torn clond-edge. 


to slack away. 
mark the storm’s advance, its roar, 


The sea beneath its sway. 


The breeze hath fled 
Before the coming gale. A shred 

Of ragged cloud floats by. 
And now the tempest strikes the boat. 
It reels, it trembles, scarce doth float, 


Portentous calm! 


So deep in foam doth lie. 


At first thrown down upon its side, 
rises, then doth elide 
before the blast. 

The sky a black chaotie mass 


It slow ly 


Swiftly 


Of wild weird shapes, which inadly pass 
And graze the boat’s bare mast. 


A leaden darkness settles down. 

The ocean’s uproar fain would drown 
All sound save of its own. 

Phe boat 

The inlet’s mouth once more to gain, 


its crew their utmost strain 


Their safety’s hope alone. 


Braced at the helm, Will’s head is bare, 
His arm like steel, his eye tixed where 
Phe inlet’s mouth should be; 
Ben by his side, a ready arm 
To aid ’gainst overwhelming harm 
Of some fast following sea. 


The day’s planned purpose is forgot; 

They think not of the lobster-pot 
Buoyed near a distant reef: 

Their only thought where solid ground, 

Untringed with breakers, ean be found, 


Their peril’s sole relief. 


It happened at the moment when, 

By certain signs, both Will and Ben 
With joy knew where they 

A huge black mass came out the gloom, 


were: 


A drifting ship, machine of doom, 
Remorseless murderer! 


The little boat—the two dazed men 

Perceive, alas! their doom; but when 
They look up from below, 

Upon a mountain wave above, 

They see a ship. Oh God of love! 
Why fell this treach’rous blow? 


seen: 


Black night spreads o’er 
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The deed is done; th’ assassin tled; 

Cruel and hard, his strong hands red 
In his frail victim’s gore. 

The ship’s great mass hath vanished 

It through the mist a path did tear, 


The sea is as before. 


And yet not quite, for where before 
A good stanch boat 
Could any eratt be seen. 


had been, no more 


Some wreckage, ropes, a mast, a sail, 
Two struggling forms, two faces pale, 
Where boat and men had been. 


The waves run fiercely high and fast, 

Great walls of green, from which are « 
The wreckage and the men. 

The green walls crumble into white, 

Upon their victims plunge downright 
Where could hope linger then ? 


The men are bruised and blind and fai 

The ills they bear no pen could paint 
Poor playthings of the waves! 

They seek to clutch the wreck, the spar 

From which the waves oft thrust them 
Like masters of weak slaves. 


The waves, the current, force them on, 

Anon 
They float on smoother tide. 

The bits of wreck, the wearied men, 

All mingled are. The fainting Ben 
Clings close to Will Lee’s side. 


Like chips, across the bar. 


Will, with his hand, from out his eyes 

The salt removes, to see what lies 
Within his vision’s reach. 

He knows the scene: it is not new: 

The inlet’s mouth within his view; 
Yonder the pebbly beach. 


Will’s eyes were dim with tears as roun: 

He looked for landmarks dear, and found 
Them slowly, one by one. 

Alas! the shore is far away, 

His friend is fainting, and all may 


Be lost ere any won. 


He speaks to Ben. He tells him where 

They are, and, with a current fair, 
How soon may gain the shore. 

The other turned his face: ’twas sad 

He sighed, “To land, dear lad, 

For me ‘tis nevermore.” 


To see. 


Will scanned him closely up and down. 
The look of one about to drown 
He saw plain in 
The wreck was small he well did know. 
Beneath them both ’twould sink below. 
He saw that one must die. 


jen’s eyes. 


He felt his own strength ebbing fast. 
Without support it could not last 
To cross the inlet’s reach. 
| If Ben upon the wreck be laid, 
Tight fastened be, it can be made 
To bear him to the beach. 





THE WIDOW 


Ben’s chance must be Will’s fate. 
he shore when ‘tis too late, 

stant hill-tops dear. 

test touch he dare not bear 
wreck, or it would there 


ecp, his poor friend’s bier. 


is clear, his will is fixed: 
it nor hesitation mixed 
s man’s bold resolve: 
of safety for his friend, 
resulting—his own end 
n his mind revolve. 


upon the wreck and spar 
ms and shoulders fastened are, 
with the knotted rope. 
oks once more up in his eyes, 
exhausted, floating lies 
by, and sees there hope. 


wht the gaze upon him bent, 
ik wan smile in answer sent, 

low and slow he said: 

lad, are you so fresh and strong 
ou can swim a course so long? 
r face is of the dead.” 


Lee, as with an effort last, 

t his friend his arm did cast, 
did not bear him down. 

placed his lips close to his ear, 


spoke each word that he might hear: 


Dear Ben, Um “bout to drown. 


e tide will softly you, dear friend, 
to the beach, the sedgy end 
Of yonder well-known bight. 
e tide must bear you there alone, 
r Ben. Poor lad, you must not moan: 
This death is my delight. 


What doth the word of friendship mean, 


Vhere is its subtle meaning seen, 
If one should be afraid, 


LEE’S SON WILL 


For him he loved, had loved so long, 

When by-gone years to both belong, 
lo die as friendship bade? 

‘A few more words, dear Ben, Vll say, 


Phen leave you on your lonely way 


To yonder kindly shore. 


| It hurts me, lad, to say good-by, 


To know Tl see thy bright blue eve 


And dear brave tace no more 


‘You know my aged mother, Ber 
She daily fades; and of this when 
She hears, she’ll not stay long. 
Take her to thine and Mary’s home. 
She never from her seat will roam. 


Let her to thee belong. 


‘Now lad, one more and short sad tale 

It needs be short, my strength doth fail, 
I teel the end draw nigh: 

Know, Ben, I once did love your wife, 

Although in vain. She owns my lift 
For Mary’s sake I die.” 


Ben’s briny cheek he softly kissed: 

And then, before his friend had misse« 
Ilis circling arm, he tloats 

Near by again. His eye around 

Looks sad and far; the distant ground 
With farewell glance he notes. 


Then, leaning back upon the tide, 
His face upturned, a prayer he sighed 
To Heaven, bending low: 
Then slowly sank beyond the light, 
His upturned face still shining bright, 
Deep in the current’s tlow. 
* * * * * 
The light’s gone out, the story told, 
Silence the hearers doth enfold, 
The room is very still; 
A solemn awe and faces pale 
Mark the sad ending of the tale 
Of Widow Lee’s son Will. 


caterers 


sor yap 
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\ PARTY of girls! Humph!” 

J ‘They'll quarrel,” said brothers 
They ll be imprudent,” said mothers 
They ll be cheated,” said fathers. 
Who ever heard of 

said Mrs. Grundy 


Besides, they don’t know how to take 


such a thing 7” 


care of themselves,” began 


the brothers 
again. 


ble,” put in the mothers. 

‘* And spend no end of money,” groan- 
ed the fathers. 

‘And people will talk about them,” 
added Mrs. Grundy. 

Persuasions, arguments, 
failed. These 


and predic- 


tions alike girls 


planned the expedition, and they carried | 
it out, with some concessions to a doubt- 


ing and scoffing world. They did not act- 


ually camp out, in the roughest meaning 


“Dragon,” though it must be confessed 
she was of the mildest. Her age and gray 
hairs fitted her for the position of figure- 
head of propriety, and nothing more was 
needed, 


sponse - 


The party of girls 
then Cooper — Insti 
tute art students 
fourteen number 
with 
and 


in 
boxes and 
bundles 
month’s absence, suil 
ed out of New York 
Harbor one fine Thurs 
day evening of July, in the good ship 


bags 


for 


| Eleanora, bound for Casco Bay. 
** And they'll be sure to get into trou- | 
| Nun 
| ed over the rail, looking at the ever-widen 

| ing gulf which separated them from the 


‘*T ean hardly believe we are off,” said 


-short for None Such—as they lean 


waving and cheering crowd on shor 


| And truly it did seem doubtful, even up 
| to the last moment, for parents and elde: 
had 


sisters, brothers and friends, had crowded 
the deck, armed with extra wraps, boxes 
of candy, lemons, and time-tables, infor 


| mation about trains and life-preservers 
| and, above all, volumes of—advice. 
of the words, and they did consent to a 


Nun’s remark brought out a hearty re 
‘“ Yes, we’re really off now, and 


| nobody can prevent; and fourteen very 


happy girls settled themselves to enjoy 


| the lovely evening and the quiet sail up 


the East River to the Sound. 
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haps a jollier party never set out | 
. driving American city, and surely 
ve delightful month can never come 
ie lives of the girls than began on | 
entful evening when they started 
for the home they had engaged in 
Maine. Amone the | 
tude of letters they had received 


ackwoods. of 


boarding-house keepers, summer-re 
eople, and others of their kind, one 
nee ina letter from Maine had come 
em with the resistlessness of fate. 
Nature in these remote regions,” 
e the daughter of the Pine-tree State, 
is not combed her hair, but in her tan 
| tresses she is enchanting beyond de 
ption.”” 

Mother Na 
no dress, no 
‘Ah! 
And there they did go. 
lhe ship steamed on up the East River, 


with 
herself for a pattern 


Delicious prospect ! 


ide, no ‘society requirements !” 
re we will go.” 


st the dismal islands whose names are 
familiar in police records, past the ghast 

vreck of the Seawanhaka, out into the 
beautiful Sound, The girls’ party divided 
naturally into two parts, by ties of old 
friendship—and a mutuallunch. In one 
part, eleven staid, well-behaved damsels, 
vho might safely travel alone from Maine 
to Florida, with Nun as their head; in 
the other part, the three madeaps of the | 
expedition—Clip, full of mischief to the 
lips; Peggy, her bosom-friend, ready to 
suggest any prank that did not occur to 
Clip’s fertile brain; the Dragon’s daugh- | 
ter, or D, D.—and the Dragon herself, to 
keep them in order. 

Lunch was dispatched ; the woman who 
was determined to be seasick, and had 
carefully established herself in the most 
favorable spot in the cabin, was sketched, 
and the girls set out to explore the re- 
sources of the steamer. Under the awn- 
ing at the back of the deck were the arm- 
chairs and the passengers. Out in front, | 
temptingly retired and unoccupied, was 
the sharp and narrow bow. 

They gathered near the pilot-house, and 
cast longing looks ahead, but between 
them and the desired point was only a 
plank, with one stretched cord for a rail. 
Was that a hint to passengers that the | 
bow was forbidden? So much the more | 
did they desire it. Clip looked into the pi- 
lot-house. A pleasant-faced man _ stood | 
at the wheel. 

‘*Captain,” she said, ‘‘ we girls are dy- | 
ing to walk the plank: may we doit?” | 


| over the rest, when they 


oOo» 
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Certainly,” he 
and if 


said, ‘‘if 
the 


you dare, 
bow. ] 


you wont stand in 
must see over your heads.” 

He was thanked, and in a few minutes 
shawls, rugs, and girls were safely estab 
lished in a cozy heap on the deck forward, 
where they watched the gorgeous sunset, 
talked over their plans, wondered what 
sort of Dunean’s,” and if 
the unchanging bill of fare would be pork 
And 


as the hours rolled on, they saw the stars 


a place Was 
and molasses, as had been pre dicted, 


come out, named the light-lhouses as they 
passed, and at last recrossed the plank, 
and went below, where each girl drilled 
herself in getting into a life-preserver, and 
then—being on the water—** turned in.” 
* Now, girls,” said Clip, the next morn 

ing, tossing her saucy head with an air of 
compressed wisdom, and indicating with 
a sweep of her hand the smaller party of 
four, ‘* we are the four chaperons, and if 
you want information about the 
coast, or the trains at Portland, or the di 
rection of the wind, or the rate of sailing, 
or anything 


any of 


vou can ask me.” 

The girls indignantly refused to allow 
her the honor she had assumed, but this 
pleasant little fiction it pleased Miss Clip 
to keep up all the way. Whenever the 
Dragon, attracted by shrieks of girlish 
laughter, or signs of interest on the part 
of passengers, hurried away to her mad 
caps, Clip would always welcome her 
with effusion, put her arm through hers, 
and say, with dignity, ‘*The four chap 
erons must keep together.” 

What lively party meant, and 
where they were going, was a subject of 


interest to passengers. 


this 


‘It's a boarding-school,” Clip would 


say, demurely, when any one looked cu 


| rious. 


‘Tt’s an orphan asylum,” Peggy would 
add. 


‘** We're maniacs,” one of the quiet ones 


| put in, but she was quickly groaned down. 


About noon the steamer stopped at 


| Martha’s Vineyard, and the party went 


ashore, where Peggy managed to throw 
stones ‘‘like a boy,” and began to crow 
their 
might and put her down by declaring 
with one voice that they scorned to throw 
stones like a boy; they preferred to do it 
in the girls’ way. 

‘* How improper, Peggy!” 
verely. ‘‘How dare you 
boy, and then brag of it ? 


rose in 


said Clip, se- 
throw like a 
This is a girls’ 


in ta = 


SOR SR 


at 


ste ance an 5 


zs 


= hee. 
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party, and boys are not to be quoted to | 


us. 

‘* Hadn't we better go back 2?” suggest 
ed some one, after a while. 

‘The captain said he’d wait an hour 
for me,” said Clip, sweetly. 

* What!” exclaimed the Dragon. 

‘*He said he’d wait an hour any time 
she hastened to add. 
cries of **Oh!” from the 


for a young lady,’ 

Groans, and 
beach 

** Now, my young lady,” said the Drag 
on, taking her arm as they walked back, 
You 
mustn't talk to the captain too much.” 

**No, ’m,” said Clip, meekly. ‘‘T like 
the engineer ever so much better. He's 


**T shall have to look out for you, 


perfectly lovely.” 
“Clip! Clip!” said the alarmed Drag 
on, *‘ you haven't been talking to him ?” 
“Oh no, of course 
He talked to me.” 
‘And you let him ?” 
“Why, what could I 
Clip, turning 


not. How absurd! 
with horror. 
do, A 


* You wouldn't 
have me put my hands over his mouth?” 

* You could walk away,” said the per 
plexed Dragon. 

‘But that rude,” said Clip, 
blandly ; *‘mamma always told me so. 
And he says he'll get us a truck for our 
trunks in Portland,” went on that child 
like young person, who knew how the 
Dragon dreaded the appalling pile of bag 
gage which goes to fourteen damsels for 


eves to her monitor. 


would be 


a month’s absence, even though limited 
to one trunk each. 

Well,” said she, somewhat mollified, 
‘but you really must be careful, Clip. 
You like ours attracts at 
tention.” 

“Oh, Pm 
Clip. 
him at 


know a party 
a model of discretion,” said 
The captain said [ might sit next 
the he would 
take care of me.” 

“Oh!” groaned the Dragon, 
incorrigible.” 

The next morning found the steamer 
settled in her dock in Portland, and the 


dinner-table, and 


“you are 


question of reaching the railway station | 
It was a mile distant, | 
The engi- | 


became important. 
and the girls wished to walk. 
neer, a genuine New-Englander and a 


and the Dragon said she would take a 


hack and some of the hand baggage, while | 


the trunks went ahead on a truck. 


said | 
a pair of surprised brown | 
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and as much baggage as she chose 


hackmen seemed a jolly set of men 
face was on a broad grin as the sat 
and boxes and baskets went in th 
the both sides, befor: 
hind, under, and over the solitar 
When she was well buried 
each girl had but one or two pack 
which she to add to 
load, the procession moved off, and 
At the first corne: 
driver leaned over to his passenger. 
may as well hey the rest o’ them thi: 
said he, smiling. 


windows on 
senger. 


was ashamed 


horses started. 


‘**So we may,” assented the victim, | 
under her mountain. 
called, ‘‘ Girls, we 


He stopped. 
want the rest of 
baggage.” 

Nothing loath, they surrounded the h 
as flies a molasses cup. Every one e 
tied her hands, and followed the engin 
who carried himself with the dignity « 
professor at the head of a boarding-seli 

** Here, Jim,” shouted the haek-drit 
as they drew up at the station, ‘help 1 
lady out with her satchel.” 

** Jim” came up to the door of the ha: 
First he stared, and then grinned, and 
did everybody who saw that curious ioad 
The driver and the porter, stimulated }) 


sundry small coins, gayly carried in 


things, and piled them on one of 
long station benches, which they e¢ 
pletely filled. 

A horrified Maine woman sat in the 
tion. ‘‘Is that all with one family?” 
whispered, in a stage ‘‘ aside,” to the 
man sweeping out. 

‘* All with one lady,’ was the annihi 
lating reply, and the questioner subsided 


Wo 


absolutely struck dumb. 


The next moment the girls came in 
laughing and talking, in high spirits. 
The ‘* Orderly”—so called by way of con 
traries—who had an outside pocket, rat 
tled the whole fifteen checks in it, and 
looked for a baggage-man, while the rest 
inquired about trains and bought their 
tickets, and a restaurant-man, whose door 
opened into the waiting-room, disappeared 
in some obscure corner, and in a twink 
ling hung eut a sign, *‘ Iee-Cream.” 

When they entered the train, they oc 


| cupied nearly every seat on one side of 
gentleman, offered to show them the way, 


the car. Clip and the D.D. were in the 
first, Peggy in the second, and the Dragon 
third. This arrangement rather put Clip 


| on the lead, which she was nothing loath 
A hack was hired to take one passenger | 


to assume, and the consequence was a suc- 
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m of pranks, in which she readily 
iaded the whole line to join, always, 
surse, excepting the Dragon, who 
never she could bring her face to the 
yer degree of sternness, tried her best 

weserve dignity. 

Inspired by the sight of Clip’s round 
vlasses, Which gave her the look of an 
with an inquiring mind, and desiring 
ve everything to pass for a Boston 

ool, they all put on glasses—near-sight 

glasses, gray beach glasses, and one 
pair, large and round and very dark-col 

1, that gave the wearer the appearance 
of a new species of insect. Then thrust 

r their heads out of the windows, they 
faced the people hurrying by to the train. 
First respect, and then amusement, was 
seen in every face. 

‘‘Here comes a howling swell,” whis 
pered Clip, suddenly, *‘the last we shall 
see for a month.” 

In an instant every head was out, and 
that young man fairly quailed before the 
battery of glasses. 

The next joke was suggested by the ad 
vent of the conductor, who was a little 
more imposing than ordinary officials of 
his degree. A whisper ran down the line, 
and every girl on that side, as he solemn 
ly punched her ticket, asked him earnest 
ly, ** What time do we get to Steep Falls ?” 

He answered the first, ‘* We call every 
station”; the second, ‘* In about an hour.” 
At the third he stared, for the station was 
exceedingly insignificant, and a passenger 
rarely stopped there. At the fourth he 
began to suspect a joke, and relapsed into 
grim silence, without the ghost of a smile. 

That car-load was curiously divided: on 
one side a party who felt they were out 
of the world, as it were, and could do as 
they pleased, and on the other, people on 
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HOWLING SWELL AND THE BATTERY 






OF GLASSES 


























the way to a camp-meeting at Lake Se 
At first these people were very 
stern, but they soon entered into the fun 
of the thing, and were almost as jolly as 
the girls when they left the train at the 
lake. 

Now that Clip had started the fun, the 
Clip was 


bago. 


sober girls caught the spirit. 
taken at her word as a guide-book, and 
questions about stations, and time-tables, 
and so forth, were showered on her, one 
cirl following another, till she rebelled, 
and told the next one who came to take 
her seat like a good little girl, and she 
would know in due time 

The Portland and Ogdensbure Rail- 
road runs through a country of wonder 
ful beauty, and jokes were forgotten as 
they whisked past charming woods, dis 
tant mountains, and that most lovely of 
lakes, Sebago, with its beautiful shores. 

On the platform at the station where 
they left the train stood one man, a smil 
Mr. Dunecan—and drawn up 
beside it were several indescribable super 


ing’ farmer 


annuated vehicles to convey the party to 
his house, seven miles back in the coun 
try. Now they could find out about their 
future home, and as soon as they were 
started, Clip began on the driver, a sharp 
Maine farmer, who drove his own *‘ team,” 
and, in the language of the country, ‘* was 
nobody's fool.” 

‘*What sort of a place is Duncan’s ?” 
she began. 
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‘It's a nice tidy farm-house up on the 


mountain,” he replied 

Well,” went on Clip, **do you cook 
your corn on the cob out here ua 

‘I believe they do,” said the driver; 
‘“leastways I gen’rally hey mine so.” 

“It ll have to be cut off for me,” said 
Clip; **Pve lost all my front teeth.” 


‘Du tell!’ said the driver; ‘‘ [shouldn't 


hev thought it, from your age.” 

** How old do you take me to be 7” 

‘Waal, fourteen or so, I jedge 

‘And you a Yankee! How do you 
judge 7” 

By your taik, mostly,” said the man, 
quietly 

The load laughed, and thouecht Clip 
had the worst that time. She was not si 
lent long 

‘Do you have surf bathing up here 2” 
came next 

“Waal, no—not on the mountains,” 
said the man 

Why, all we girls have brought bath 

ing suits,” cried Clip, “Sand we expect of 
course to bathe.” 

“Waal, you might find a spring or 
so up to Dunean’s, and there’s wells all 
around,” he answered 


“Are there any young gentlemen up 


here?” asked Clip, after a pause 
* Not one.” 
‘Any girls 
‘Plenty 


* Why's that, I'd like to know 7?” 

‘Waval, as soon as a boy can walk, up 
here, he walks away from Maine.” 

* What a dreadful country it must be!” 
said Clip * Not that we care,” she hast 
ened to add. ** We've left New York to 
get rid of svc iety and gentlemen's atten 
tions We're sutfering for a rest.” So 
she went on all the way. 

Meanwhile, the horses were elimbing 
the hills, which they did on a gallop, by 
the-way, and they were passing through 


a delightful country—woods, glimpses of 


At last they stopped before a bro 
fashioned house, its paint washed 
the storms of many winters, and 
nailed over the door like a charm 

A motherly -looking gray - hair 
man appeared at the open door 
laughing load seemed to stun her, | 
less her heart sank like lead as t] 
sibilities of the charge she had as 
She said, helpless! 
is Miss here ?” 


came over her, 


Miss —— was the sweet-faced Nu 
she was there. 

‘We feel acquainted with Miss 
said the hostess, apologetically, aft: 
party had been introduced, and sh 
them not quite so wild as she feared 

The house was on the side of a me 
ain, and in mist or fog the whole e 
scene from its front door, of mount 
woods, and lakes, was blotted out, so 
it gave the effeet of being at the en 
the world, the veritable ** jumping 
place.” 

The farm-house was not large, and 
resources were pieced out by a small] 1 
carpenter-shop in the orchard, whiel 
fitted up as an outlying cottage, and 
gave the party just the touch of can} 
out that they desired. It had been ma 
fresh and sweet inside by an entire « 
ing of new pine boards, odorous as | 
woods themselves, while the  outsic 
guiltless of paint, retained the rich tint 
which vears of sun and storm had ¢ 
it. It held the usual quantity of bar 
bedroom furniture of a farm-house, and 
it was intended to accommodate five girls 

The Nun, Clip, Peggy, the Orderly, and 
D.D.—the madeaps and the mischiefs of 
the party—pounced upon this delicious 
retreat at onee, and claimed it for their 


| own, proceeding forthwith to make it into 


mountains and lakes, and everywhere a 


display of rich summer colors that almost 
set them wild. The farms themselves 
seemed not more than half redeemed from 
wildness. Everywhere nature encroached 
upon art; ferns fringed the roads, wild 
woodsy things stole into the fence corners, 
green mosses covered the rough log wa- 
tering-trough beside the road; even the 
fences were the fantastic roots of giant 
trees, bleached by sun and storm to daz 
zling whiteness. 


ahome. From the five trunks came as 
many treasures as from the magical bag 
of the house-mother in the Swiss Family 
Robinson — curtains to partition off thi 
bedroom, gay table-cover, dainty vases 
and colored glass dishes, and a tiny clock 
which gave the room an air of refinement 
at once. Before an hour, ground-pine and 
clematis decorated the walls, ferns and 
golden-rod nodded over the glass, trailing 
vines and sweet woodsy things filled the 
vases. The sun came in at the door, and 
good Mr. Duncan brought a piece of old 
sail-eloth and put it up with poles and 
crotched sticks for an awning. 

The whole was charming, and a name 
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echt. Many were suggested, and 
the happy thought came. 
; the Larks’ Nest,” said Clip, sudden 
d Tll do my best to make it de 
s name.” 
as as good as her word; the Larks’ 
was: and sundry sounds of girlish 
that sometimes reached the house 
tened by the steady ones in it the 
ve—after the ** bees” were in_ bed, 
d that ** larks” were really there. 
first dash into country wildness 
reedom came before they had been 
nean’s an hour, in the shape of a 
ing invitation from the farmer to 
Lvide upon a load of hay which was 
to start for a barn half a mile away. 
na was farther from his thoughts 
that the city young ladies would ae 
the offer, and his face was a study of 
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of the day. The post-oftice was a mile 
away through the woods, but never was 
a day so stormy or so warm that there 
were not volunteers to take the tramp 
while on pleasant days the whole party 
would go. Mail began to pour into that 
quiet office in a way to astonish the sleepy 
postmistress. Letters, sometimes thirty 
at once, with papers, magazines, and pack 
ages of all sorts, from boxes of rose-buds 
and candy to extra clothing and artists’ 
materials, 

Life had quickly settled into regular 
ity. Every morning sketech-books and 
easels, paint-boxes and palettes, came out: 
the girls broke up into groups of two on 
three, and started out in various ways to 
work. Not a picturesque spot but had 
sketchers encamped about it: a dilapi 
dated set of bars, the scorn of cows, but 


wal ny ns 


THE LARKS’ NEST 





unazement as the girls, with a rapturous 

Oh, may we?” rushed for the wagen, 
gayly mounted the wheels, and to the top 
of the low load in a minute, while the 
oxen started off for the trip. At the end 
of the ride they divided into two parties 
to examine their surroundings. One 
squad explored the mountain on the side 
of which the farm-house stood, and from 
the top looked upon a scene too erand 
ind too wide for their brushes; while the 
other went through the orchard to a set 
of bars where they could step at once from 
the farm into a bit of genuine wildness, 
noble old woods on which the hands of 
man had left no trace. 

To fourteen wandering damsels the ar 
rival of the mail was the important event 





the delight of an artist; a pile of rocks in 
an orchard, the thorn in the flesh to a 
farmer, who stared open-eyed to find it 
a path through 
a luxuriant group of tall 
neighborhood was an un 


attractive to somebody: 
the woods: or 
ferns. The 
worked mine of wealth. 
turn in any direction without seeing a 


One could not 


charming spot that she longed to carry 
away with her, and the only regret of the 
enthusiastic students was that each one 
had not two pairs of hands to work with. 
Dinner brought them all home, and then 
came criticism, comparison, and much 
pleasant talk over canvas and paper, end- 
ing—in the Larks’ Nest—in nailing the 
studies to the wall, and making ready for 
the next day's work. 
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Before long some of the daily needs of 
girlish humanity became pressing, and a 
of 


a barn-like place, with 


party was made up to visit the ‘store’ 


the neighborhood 


drugs and dress woods, hardware and 


eroceries, all in one room, 


asked the first 


** Have you straw hats 7” 
viri 


The clerk was sorry, but they were out 
of hats 

“What! no hats?” in achorus from the 
party who had been seized with an ambi 
rim hats. 
**T should like some shoe-buttons,” 


tion for broad 
be 
gan the second. 

These, alas, they never kept 

* What! no shoe-buttons 
again. 

‘Please show me some ribbons,” 
up the third. 

The clerk regretted to say that ribbons 
were not in stock. 

‘What! no ribbons 2” 
in dismay. 


* Writing-paper, if 


spoke 


you please,” cried 


in one breath | 


cried the chorus, | 


NO ONIONS ? 


the fourth, sure that 
supply her wants. 


she at least e¢ 


The clerk was embarrassed. He bee 
to have a horror of the chorus, and hes 
tated whether he had better slip out o 
back door, and let his inquisitors find out 
for themselves his stock, or whether li 
had better laugh. He decided on the 
ter just in time, for Peggy began: 

‘*T want some rye flour for sunburn 

The man shook his head. 

* What! no rye flour?” 

Clip had been looking about, and seein: 

potatoes, a thought struck her. ‘*I say 

| girls,” she began, in eager whispers, ‘now 
| we're out here in the woods, and no cal! 
ers, Wwe might eat 


onions !” 
‘*Onions! onions!” whispered one and 

another. ** Delightful! so we will!” 
| ‘*T love onions,” cried Clip; and turn 

ing to the amused shop-keeper, added 
| ‘* Please send us up a bushel.” 
| The man laughed, but again he shook 
| his head. 


‘What! no onions? Oh!” and thor 
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diswusted with the country store, 
out in search of another 
their 
<tended for many miles around, 


went 
that, whenever in rambles, 
ne near to a store, they invariably 
and asked for those articles, ex 
at 
d always ending with the demand 


their surprise in chorus as 
ms, Which, by-the-way, 
to in that farms 
rdens, though Mrs. Dunean offered 
| to Portland for them 

night the Larks had a frieht To 
vith, Peggy, Clip, and D. D. had 
ly the ordinary home correspond 


they were 


ible get land of 


» attend to, but each of them wore 


icant ring, and each had many le 
o write to what Clip called ** the 
Lobject.” One night, therefore, they 


‘ound the table engaged in this oceu 


tye 


m. Nun and Orderly were in bed, 
ina sleepy way, exchanged opinions 
1e subject 

Pll never be engaged,” 
Nor a? 


nuch bother.” 


responded the Orderly ; 


te » 
1 Ihe 


“engaged” Larks made some saucy 
eeches back, and at a late hour, having 
shed their letters, started for bed, when 
y made the unpleasant discovery that 
» water jugs were empty, and there was 
time to fill them in the morning. 
“Now the water in that beautiful spot, with 
thirteen lakes and ponds in sight, had to 
brought barrel, and then 
wood-shed, which, accord 


ver 


in 
the 
i¢ to Maine fashion, formed a connect 


ui a Was 


Naced in 
ng link between the house and barn. 
The three girls started out in the dark, 
» way being straight and familiar, but 
fore they reached the gate, they were 
startled by a rustle in the bushes on one 
As 
three souls with but a single thought, they 
turned and fled to the Nest 
tup, but te prepare for war. 


side, and a sort of choked breathing. 
not to give 
They gird- 
D. D. took her pistol 
a savage silver-trimmed weapon, the 
scorn. of Clip armed herself 
vith the big dinner horn. which Mrs. 
Dunean had provided in case of illness or 
ilarm in the Larks’ Nest; and Peggy, like 
i sensible soul, took the lamp. They sal 
lied out, and procession they 
made, with long, straggling 
thrown by the lamp, enough to frighten 
any ordinary ghost out of his wits. This 
was probably the case, for they saw noth 
Vou, LXTIT 34 


ed on their armor. 


brothers: 


a queer 


shadows 
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ing, and having filled their pitchers, w 
back to hed 


But sleep Was not to be won vet 


They 


Worse 


were seized with a tit of punning 
than usual, which was saving much for it 
For an hour these 
breath this 


quiet 


five 


Larks wasted their 
nN Way, and then eradually 


Not for evel 


Soon the sweet strains of musie breathed 


became hong how 


through a comb arose in the Nest 


There sat Pegory 


Every 
body roused up on the 


side of her bed, treating her sisters an 
Fatinitza \s girl, they 


descended upon her, and despoiled her oi 


air from one 
her instrument 

She Peo 
raised her voice in the elas 
* Wrass'lin 


‘Swing low, 


was not discouraged ov rare 


gv 


ly was. She 


strains of Jacob,” and 


sic 
then 
the genuine negro twang 


sweet chariot,” with 
Inquiring into 
this entertainment, the Larks discovered 
that she had 
was her peculiar way of insisting on sym 


pathy. 


an aching tooth, and that 


They ransacked their stores, and 
at last quieted her nerves with a dose of 
siceatif, and once more settled themselves 
to sleep. 

The days were passed mostly in work, 
making sketches in the beautiful country 
about them, but the evenings were given 
to play of 


merry 


entertainments 
that 


dress 


and 
one 


Various 
made 


sorts, a evening 


was a fancy party, where, being 


without fear of Mrs. Grundy or ** gentle 
men spectators,” and with resources lim 
ited to the contents of their trunks, the 
The Marquis de 


Lafayette in blue trousers (of a bathing 


costumes were capital 


suit), elegant light drab eut away coat, 
with the long tails now worn on ladies’ 


basques, lined with scarlet satin, laces 


and stock of the most formidable dimen 
the 


scription, similarly gotten up; an African 


sions; a ‘‘swell” of *swellest” de 
‘““mammy as nurse, with immense silver 
spectacles, and face well painted, carrying 
a delicate baby in long white dress (the 
lightest the party); 


Highlander, with kilt of a plaid shawl; a 


smallest and of a 
fish girl crying her wares, which were 
sticks of candy on a stretcher 

Another was a literary and musieal en 
tertainment given by the * to the 
Larks, the Peake in im 
mense steeple hats and Quaker dress sang 

otfered from 
and and 
where was read with great applause an 
original 


Bees” 


where Sisters 


hymns and refreshments 


bandboxes pillow -case bags, 


‘‘pome”’ of the acrostic order, of 





ny HE le a 


este Sater 


SEIT eta n ok a om 


on nn I or gael Hi 


a pe eR 


ee er ee 


| 
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AN OLD FOLK’S CONCERT BY THE BEES. 


which a specimen verse or two will serve 
to show the literary merit: 


“J is for jollv: the word will explain 

Our usual condition since we've been in Maine 
Forgotten all rules of formal propriety 

We revel in nonsense of every variety. 


‘L for the Larks, fine amiable fowls; 


They remind you of geese, but they’re wise as | 
owls 

They live in a state of remarkable unity, 

And I promise vou they are a lively community.” 


Every entertainment, of whatever na 
ture, was sure to end with the ** Hindoo 
Dance,” a great favorite, and an inde 
scribably funny thing, for which, after 
one or two trials, Mr. Dunean kindly pre 
pared by putting props under the parlor 
floor. 

One cloud from the outside world, the 
domain of the proprieties, still hung over 
their horizon. It was a party of ‘‘ Boston 
school-ma’ams,” who were spending their 
summer at a neighboring farm-house. 
These young women never rode in carts, 


nor blew horns, nor roused the country | 


generally. They conducted themselves 


in the most proper manner, and were sup- | 
posed to be models of culture, At every | 


unconventional deed—a ride on a |: 
wagon, a wade after water- lilies, a foot 
race through the woods—the first thouelt 
was, ** What do you suppose the B.S. M 
| would say to that 2” 
Through much talking these innocent 
| persons grew to be quite a bugaboo, tli 
| one crumpled rose leaf which took fron 
| the perfection of their present life. At 
| last even this faint cloud was to be 1 
|} moved. One evening the dreaded B.S 
M.'s came in solemn array, in best ‘* Sun 
day-go-to-meeting” clothes, to eall on thi 
New York students. Great was the fall 
from the ideal pedestals on which they 
had been placed by the magie of a nan 
They proved—well, to be quite harmless 
and henceforth the girls troubled them 
selves no more, but sang and shouted, and 
enjoyed themselves as seemed to them 
cood, q ' 
| The last week of this delightful month 
dawned, and the girls, realizing that thei: 
fun was nearly over, roused themselves 
in earnest to the duty of getting as much 
as possible into that short six days. One 
day most of the party went off on a pic- 
nie in a hay-cart, though poor D. D. staid 





THE GIRLS’ SKETCHING CAMP. 


th a toothache 
sutfed her face 
its ustial size. 
not hesitate to 
her comfort to 
however, for 
‘istered up, hold 
¢ bowl of ginger 
ech kind Mrs. 
had brewed 
t out to her, and which, much against 
lination, she felt obliged to drink, she 
to the waiting messenger, saying, 
vely, ** Must [ take it all?” a picture 
f suddenly rose in her mind, and she 
to Peggy, the rapid sketcher, with, 
wouldn't this make a good pose ?” 


v. 








VISION OF THE Bt 
SCHOOL-MA’AMS, 


TRIP UP THE SONGO. 
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Capital! cried Peggy ; 
And in 


black and white 


t 


‘don't stir.” 
down in 
The Swell D. D..” as 


two minutes she was 
he girls called her 

And 
lay s, arrived the Master, to overlook their 
This 
York art 
st —has the fortune, or misfortune (which 


now, to crown their precious last 
vork, and accompany them liome 
ventleman—a well-known New 
ever it may be thought), to look extremely 
young; so before he arrived he was dubbed 
the **Old Master,” that 
shall be known in this ‘‘ower-true tale.” 
He was charmed with the scenery, the air, 
the Larks’ Nest, which he 
dec] should like to 
New York just as it was 


and by hame he 


ind, above all, 


ired he transport to 
Now every day had its expedition, of 
the best the length of 
Lake Sebago, and upw hat the local cuide 


vhich was a sail 


book called ‘the sweetly sinuous Songo.” 
Sweetly sinuous they found it, and shal 
While they 


ously cultivating the sentiments proper to 


OW as well, were assidu 
the occasion, Clip forgetting to joke, and 
pun, the Old Master reading 
Lonefellow’s poem of the Songo 
River, and the captain pointing out the 
Mountain, Rattle 
tree Island, a cave 
Hawthorne in 
strange, solitary boy hood 


Pegey to 


tloud 


Peaked 
snake Mountain, One 


ittractions 
much frequented by his 
suddenly they 
ound themselves aground. — It not 
was 


Was 
wondered at, for the channel 
but two feet six inches deep, while the 
steamer drew two feet two inches of water. 

While they 


help, and two men with long poles were 


to be 


were looking about for 
trying to push them off, a man appeared 
lriving out from the shore to their assist 
ance—a pair of horses! 

The Old Master, falling from the heights 
of poetry to this ridiculous accident, was 
equal to the Assuming the 


gruff, authoritative tones of a stage cap 


occasion. 


tain, he ordered, ‘* Throw a line over one 


of those piles, and haul her up into the 


\ ind’s eve,” 


The captain looked around, smiled as 
at achild’s play, and said, quietly, ‘She'll 
get along fust-rate with just shovin’.” 
Then turning to the man in the water, he 
ulded, ** Just shove her off at the stern, 
will you, Jim 2” 

Jim shoved, and the passengers looked 
yver the rail at the absurd sight of two 
men pushing a big steamer off the bar. 
But it was done, and they went on, wind 
ing in and out, and meeting and overtak 


ing hundreds of turtles on the san 
ney, of which Clip, who was ma 
map of the river, kept a record 

them, of 
front 


somewhat large size, s 
of the steamer, and with ¢ 
disaster fresh in their minds, they 
with a pole, lest thes 
aground 


him away 


vet on him. They Wwe 
through a lock, when they left the 

er, and went a flight of stairs 1 
other and smaller one; through N 
Rudder Gi 


where they looked almost hopeful 


up 


Jav; past a veritable 
Pomona and the Boarder; in sight 


Artemus Ward: to the 


where a wagon was to meet them for 


home of 


ride home. 
Here the Old Master 
lived in the ‘* Hive,” proved to be as | 


who. thoueg 
asthe Larksthemselves—provided the y 
tv with tin horns, and they started 
Of that 


home, the serenades to the Villagers 


their long moonlight drive. 


comb arias, the horn solos, the opera 
oratorio airs, the college and Moody 
the 
description would be weak. 


Sankey songs fun generally 

The next night the Larks distinguished 
themselves by a serenade to the Old Mas 
ter. With combs and horns and voices 
they softly under his 
airs which they thought suitable to thi 
situation: ‘* I dreamt that Tdwelt in mar 
ble halls” (appropriate by contrast), and 
still more significant, ** Douglas, Douglas 
tender and true,” winding up with ** Far 
well, my own.” 


rendered windo 


The listener, behind his sereen of vines 
appreciated and enjoyed, and repaid then 
with soft applause, which disturbed no 
one, and the Bees slept calmly in thiei 
cells through the whole. 

The day before the last one had be: 
set apart from the beginning for a grand 
exhibition in the Larks’ Nest to the coun 
try people who had shown such a kindl\ 
the party. Everything els 
had been done: pienies, water-lily gathe: 
ing, rowing, wading, blueb’n (in the lan 
guage of the natives), frogging, barn fro 
icking, and so forth. The wind up was to 
be a fitting conclusion to a perfect month 

Early in the morning the Larks began 
preparations. 


interest in 


The beams of the nest wer 
decorated with wheat, oats, ground-pine 
and red berries; the curtains before thi 
beds, as the place of honor, were given t 
four large photographs of the O. M.’s sue 
cessful paintings in late exhibitions; and 
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‘a 


Lf BILE 


CZ 
yu 
Da) 
¥, 


THE 


the rest of the walls were completely cov 
ered from floor to roof with the work of | 
girls, for, notwithstanding all their 
work had gone steadily on from day 
Sketches in oil and water-color, 


fun, 
to day. 
distemper, chareoal, sepia, pencil, and pen 
ind ink, set off with snowy thistle puffs, 
ferns, colored leaves, birds’ nests in twigs 
and branches, long sprays of clematis, and 
running evergreen. One of the most ef 

fective things was a curtain of unbleach 

ed muslin on which gcroup—the 

heads of the five Larks—as silhouettes, of | 
which Clip said that when the Larks got | 
their heads together, something was sure | 


Was a 


to come of it. 
Chip, who wore at her girdle an im 
posing note-book and pencil, and was call 


|} ments were amusing 


EXHIBITION 


ed the ‘* Historian.” was appointed to re 
When their arrival was 
up to 


ceive the guests. 


announced, she went the house 
Where she found a dozen or more sheep 
ish-looking men and boys around. the 
door, talking to Mr. Dunean about 


In the parlor 


pigs 
and stock, and the erops. 
she found perhaps twenty women sitting 
around the wall in Sunday clothes, not 
knowing exactly what to do with them 
selves. She invited them out, and took 
the head of the procession 

The Nest was, clear of furniture, about 
fifteen feet square, and it had fifty or six 
regular crush. Their com 
‘My gorry” (the 


ty guests—a 


Maine oath), “‘ can’t they paint!” was the 
first criticism of an honest old farmer, in 
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spired probably by quantity rather than | She 


quality | 
Waal, | 


show!” said another } 


Waal, this is really quite a | 


“That's a sunset glow—ain’t it nice!” 
said an old lady, poking her parasol into | 
a ten-minute sketch of a gorgeous sunset. | 

“That's awful ‘When | 
that’s finished it ‘Il were 
mon Criticisms 


pretty!” and, 


look nice,” com 
One old lady was not in the least awed. 
My Ed has done them things by yards | 
and yards,” she said to a companion, who | 
only opened her lips to say, ** Yes, yes, ves 
‘Seems to me that 
but I can't 
quite make it out,” said one of 


lo rks 
sort o° nateral, 
a sketch very hasty and quite 
in the “impressionist” style. 

One old mother was more 


interested in the exhibitors. 


; went 
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turned to theO. M. °° Air yi 
teacher o’ them girls, and how old | 

* You eall that a dog 7” 
a boy who had been brought in to 


seoth 


| the portrait of the family dog; **] 


‘a known what it was: it looks lik 


The exhibition thi 
home; the girls felt that th 
ended, the to 
In silence each camper took do 


was over: 


was curtain about 
sketches, dragged her trunk out, : 
gan to pack. 

At noon the next day the part: 








AN OLD FORT, AND 


platform of the station at Steep 
eady for the train. Suddenly the 
ippeared on the seene, his face 
e with fun and mischief He had 
red in a Waiting 
bass drum almost as big as he 
d he shouldered it He stepped 
e platform; he called for recruits. 


corner of the 


t's go out with éclat Let’s give a 
d fitting end to this grandest of 


Let's drop the curtain with ap 


e was no lack of congenial spirits; 
shawlstrap and bundle came the 
and each one fell into line behind 
eader, and once and again around 
station they gayly marched, drum 
ig and horns blowing. 
t the whistle sounds; the train draws 
the party embark, and all too rapidly 
hirled back to the every-day world, 
re Mrs. Grundy holds sway, and girls 
t behave themselves, while 


J 


Around Sebago’s Jonely lake 
rhere lingers not a breeze to break 
Ihe mirror which its waters make.” 
One thing this girl camping party has 
ed, namely, that a party of young 
men Can manage and carry through to 
ecess a delightful expedition, with bene 
t to health and not utter depletion of 
irse 
Yea, verily, and yet another: that the 
resence of so many unattended gentle 
omen turns every American man into a 
ntleman and a brother ready to be of 
ervice in any way, and so long as they 
ehave themselves, even though they in- 
ge in girlish fun, they have not to 


‘ead the slightest rudeness of word or 


ok in the rural districts of New Eng 

id 

\N OLD FORT, AND WHAT CAME 
OF IT. 


dies rapidity with which the early set 
tlers of New England spread them 
selves over a wide reach of territory is 
somewhat surprising. Few as they were, 
astern Massachusetts was too strait for 
them, and in less than a score of years 
they had pushed through the intervening 
hundred 
lished themselves in the valley of the 
Connecticut at Windsor, Wethersfield, 
Hartford, and Springfield. Gradually 
other settlements were made along that 


wilderness a miles, and estab- 


attractive valley, from Saybrook as far as | 


WHAT CAME OF IT. 








Northtield It was not long,” 
ton Mather, ** before the 
Was become 


Says Cort 
Massachuset Col 
hive overstocked 


ony like a 


with bees, and many of the new inhab 
itants entertained thoughts of swarming 
Into plantations extended further into the 
. The 
River, a long, fresh, rich river, had made 
a little Nilus of it 


the xood people about the Massachuset 


country fame of Connecticut 


in the expectation of 
Bay, whereupon many of the planters, 
belonging especially to the towns of Cam 
bridge, Dorchester, Watertown, and Rox 
bury, took up resolutions to travel an 
hundred miles westward from those towns 
for a further settlement upon this famous 
river.” 

But it was nearly a century before the 

tide 

valley, that of the Housatonic and the 


west ward-moving reached the next 
Hoosae, although by that time there were 
more than 300,000 people within the set 
tled portions of Massachusetts and Con 
necticut. Not only was the intervening 
wilderness a barrier to the further prog 
toward the West, but 
there was a dispute between the English 


ress of migration 


and the Dutch as to the boundary between 
New York, 
deter settlers for a lone time 


Massachusetts and which 
served to 
from venturing to seek homes in this di 
rection. A 


formidable character was the fear of the 


barrier, however, of a more 
Indians. 

The early relations of the colonists of 
New England to the Indians were those 
of peace andamity. The account of them 
forms a beautiful chapter in our colonial 
history. But these 
were soon disturbed. 


amicable relations 
As ship after ship 
followed the Mayflower, and poured its 
living cargo upon the soil of New Eng 
land, and the whites spread themselves 
their fairest and. tishing 


over hunting 


grounds, the Indians naturally became 
jealous of those who seemed to be crowd 
ing them from their homes. Their lands, 
though they had been parted with volun 
tarily, and at a price satisfactory to them 
at the time, were yet parted with. They 
Nor 


was it pleasant for them to see the threat 


saw themselves disp ssessed forever. 


ened predominance of another race, where 
they had been so long the undisputed 
lords of the soil. It was an easy thing 
for the natural feeling of jealousy to be 
converted into suspicion, and then into 
hate. And this was made the easier by 
the incitements furnished by the French 
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colonists of Canada Krom the time of 
the first settlements almost there had been 
a strife be-ween England and France for 


AS 


and 


the possession of the new continent 
the 
strength 


colonies grew in population 


they shared to a extent 
Tak 


of the disturbed feeling of 
the Indians toward the English, the French 


large 
the feelings of the parent countries 
ne advantage 


entered into alliance with them, and stim 
ulated them to open hostility. 


There were two natural routes of ap 


proach to the English settlements from 
the direction of Canada One was by the 
Connecticut River; the other was down 
Lake Champlain and the Hudson, until 
the valley of the 
then eastward along this valley and that 
of the 


direction 


Hoosac was reached, 
Deertield, which tends in the same 
By either of these 
for the French 
and Indians to make a descent upon the 
This they did 
series Of yi 
life the 


settlements was one of. al 


routes it 


was comparativels easy 


colonies and harass them 


through a long vars. For 


nearly a borders of 


the 
most 


eentury on 
English 
constant fear The stories of sud 
den attack, of the burning of dwellings, of 
Whole villages, of death by the tomahawk, 
of death on the march through pathless 
woods in winter, as the victims of these 
assaults were taken into captivity, form a 
large portion of our early history 

On the 


England and 


iking out of war between 
1744, Massachu 
setts felt obliged to take additional mea 


bre: 


France in 


sures forthe defense of her exposed north 


ern and western borders. Accordingly, 


a new line of forts was built, stretching 
from the Connecticut, near the boundary 
of New Hampshire, to the extreme west 
ern limit of Massachusetts. 
most of these 
it needed to be, was erected in the valley 
of the that 


breaks through the lofty mountain barrier 


The western 
forts, and the strongest, as 
Hoosaec, near where stream 
which divides Massachusetts and Vermont 
New York 

nature had provided, the French 


from Through this gateway 
which 
and their Indian allies, if unopposed, 
could make their way, as they had done, 
to the important towns of Deerfield, Had- 
ley, Northampton, and Westfield on the 
east, or go southward through the valleys 
of Berkshire, lately begun to be settled, 
all that region, and Con 


necticut beyond. 


and threaten 


The superintendence of the erection and 


the command of this new line of forts 
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were intrusted to Captain Ephrair 
iams, his head-quarters being at the. 
tuest west, which was named Fort 
chusetis. This fort was loeated in 
tiful meadow in the valley of the ! 
Which is here narrowed to a quart 
the 
Saddleback or Gravlock on the 
and the Clarksburg and Stamford » 
ains on the north. 
The fort built 
rounded with an 


mile in width by towering 1 


of 


inclosure of ! 


was logs, an 
nearly a hundred rods in extent, m 
squared posts driven into the grou 
as to make an impervious barrie: 
Was mounted with a few swivels at 
best, had a garrison seldom number 
hundred men, and was defensible awa 
musketry alone 

Captain Williams was young, but 
already imspired confidence in his ab 
He was of good family, his father ha 
been one of four chosen by the proy 1hi¢ 
government to settle in Stock bride 
the 


was established 


mission to the Indians in that r O 
Sereeu 
Williams himself had spent mueh of | 
He had visited England, Spa 
Holland. He had 


with danger in his ocean voyages, whil 


ly Rev. John 
life atsea. 


and become fam 

by his wide and varied intercourse wit 
men he had aequired much knowledge 
and become accomplished in 


He was already 


Wah hers 
well known by his rv 
peated engagements as agent at the Gen 
eral Court. 

The trust now committed to him he dis 
charged with great fidelity and success 
Under his vigorous management scouts 
were kept continually passing and repass 
ing along the line of forts in order to giv 
prompt notice of the approach of any for 
It was a which they 
had to perform, and as an inducement to 


hazardous service 


engage in it, the provincial government 
offered a bounty of £30 for every Indian 
sealp. 

A successful attack was made upon Fort 
in 1746 
force of French and Indians, nearly on 
thousand strong. The fort was destroyed 
but was rebuilt the next year, and its d 
fense was gallantly maintained until the 
Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle brought a ces 
sation of hostilities. 

At the breaking out of war again in 
the continued struggle of the French and 
English for the supremacy, the danger 
of invasion through the gateway of thi 


Massachusetts by a combined 








When. 


e. news came that the Indians had 


vas greater than before 


nattack upon Dutch Hoosac-—a set 
within the jurisdiction of New 
sut only ten miles from Fort Mas 
tts—and that a small party had 
enetrated the colony, and gone as 
th as Stockbridge, spreading great 
long their course, the colonial gov 
nt saw at once the necessity of tak 
ompt measures forthe protection of 
ttlers. The fortson the frontier wer 
diately strengthened, and some new 

ruilt 
liams, who had successfully defend 
frontier during the previous hos 
es, Was again put in charge, with the 
of major. The next vear, howey 
Was relieved of his command at 
fort, and placed at the head of the 
Hampshire Regiment—part of a force of 
thousand men raised by the colonies 
the purpose of taking the offensive 
rainst the French, and capturing Crown 
Point,one of the most important fortresses 
d by them. The attack upon Crown 
Point was part of a comprehensive plan to 


ce a@ VIZOrOUS assault upon the French 
different poimts. It embraced simul 
us expeditions to Louisburg, Quebec, 
rown Point, Niagara,and Fort du Quesne. 
The expedition to Crown Point was put 

in charge of Colonel Johnson. While 
ncamped at the southern extremity of 
Lake George, waiting for ammunition 
ind transports, Baron Dieskau, with a 
large force of French, Canadians, and In 
lians, arrived in that vicinity, with the 
purpose of attacking Fort Edward, a gar 
rison near by. Johnson, learning of the 
presence of Dieskau’s force, at once sent 
uta party of one thousand soldiers and 
two hundred Indians to intercept the en 
emy Colonel Williams was appointed to 
He had proceeded but a 


the command. 
ittle way on his march, however, when 
he found himself almost surrounded by 
the French and Indians, who had left Fort 
Edward on one side, and were advancing 
upon Johnson's army, and now were ly 

ing in ambush awaiting his approach, of 
which they had doubtless been informed 
by their scouts. It was a wild wooded 
region, and Williams's path was through 
a deep glen. All at once the yells of the 
savages and volleys of musketry broke 
upon his ear, and revealed his danger, 
while the sudden surprise threw his men 


into confusion. Calm and undaunted 
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LONEL WILLIAMS’S MONUMENT, NEAR LAKE GEORGI 


himself, Williams endeavored to get his 
force out of the glen, upon the higher 
ground, where they would be less exposed 
and could contend with the enemy upon 
equal terms. As he was doing this, stand 
ing upon a rock, or by the side of it, he 
fell, pierced through the head by a mus 
ket-ball 

At duis fall Williams was saved from 
the indignity of the sealping-knife of his 
Indian foes by the considerate devotion of 
his comrades in arms, who succeeded in 
concealing his body from the savages. It 
was subsequently buried on a height of 
ground a few rods from the spot where he 
fell, at the foot of a huge pine-tree near 
the road. There it lay unmarked by any 
for nearly a century 
Then, moved 


other monument 
from the time of his death. 
by the consideration of his great worth 
and his creat benefactions to the country 
and to the cause of learning, the loving 
hands of another generation placed a 
large pyramidal bowlder upon the grave 
of Williams, inscribed with the initials 
E. W., and erected also upon the rock 
which marks the spot where he fell an 
enduring monument of marble. 

But the history of Fort Massachusetts 
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WksT COLLEGE 


is not yet fully told, and we 
back 
had 


made 


must turn 
to it. Its builder and commander 
fallen, but 
upon it subsequent 


no serious attack was 
to his death. 
came in three years from 
the battle near Fort Edward. The Freneh 
colonies on the north were surrendered 
to Britain. There was no more 
fear of from Canada. The 
frontier line of forts no longer needed to 


A lasting peace 


Great 


invasions 


be garrisoned for the protection of de 


fenseless settlers The 


soldiers could be 
dismissed to the peaceful industries of 
life, and the forts themselves be left to 
fade from sight, as they have done, under 
the slow decay of time There is noth 
ing now to mark the site of the old fort 
except an elm-tree, which a few persons 
interested in the history of the fort plant 
ed not many vears ago for the purpose of 
marking a spot memorable for gallant 
deeds there wrought, and for its impor 
tant connection with the history of our 
country. 

At the close of the previous war, in 
1748, Williams had retired from his front 
ier post, and made his home at Hattield 
and with a brother at Deertield. But his 
lone service on the border and in com 


mand of the fort had given him a dec) 
interest in that region, and in the soldiers 
and settlers with whom he had been 


ciated in times of peril. 


asso 
The vear aft 
leaving the fort, and mainly at his inst 
gation, it seems, the General Court ap 
pointed a committee ‘* to survey and Jay 
out two townships on the Hoosae Rive: 
each of the contents of six miles squaré 
in the best of the land, and in as regulat 
form as may be, joining them together 
and return a correct plat of said town 
ships; and also to return the course and 
distance of said towns from Fort Massa 
chusetts.”” 

In 1750, a committee was ordered to lay 
out the west township of Hoosae into 
sixty-three contiguous home-lots of from 
thirteen to fourteen acres, each of thes 
home-lots carrying with it a sixty-third 
part of the whole township. True to the 
original custom of the New England col 
onies, one of these lots was reserved for 
the first settled minister of the new town, 
and another as a permanent fund for the 
support of the ministry. A third lot was 
set apart for the benefit of schools. The 
committee were also directed ‘‘to grant 
as many lots to the soldiers of the garri- 
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AN OLD FORT, AND 


Fort Massachusetts as they should 
yroper.”” A grant of one hundred 
ety acres in the east township 
so made by the General Court to 
he became 


uns himself, by which 


ner of the verv meadow in which 
Viassachusetts stood 

en the west township was actually 
vit. more than half of the lots were 
1y\ the officers and soldiers of the 
rt Williams, among the rest, drew 
these to be of 
The settlement of both 


under the protection of the 


ts. though chanced 
quality 


ships, 


t 
ind one or two bloek houses, weht on 
aiy 


i his way from Deerfield to engage 
ie expedition against Crown Point, 


mel Williams was once more at Fort 


ssachusetts, and there met again many 


whom had 
township 


is old comrades, several of 
the 
he had secured for them 
Some of these old com 


settlers in hew 
ch 
years before 
ions in arms put themselves again un 
his leadership on the march to Crown 


int. Williams seems to have had some 
eboding that he was not to return from 
s expedition, but was looking upon the 

fort and the fair fields of the Hoosae 
vund it for the last time. 


It is said that 
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parted from the garrison he gave 


as he 
some Intimation that, in the event of his 
them some further 

Being taken ill 
Al 


uncertam 


death, he should leay 
evidence of his esteem 
as his regiment halted for a little at 
he was reminded of the 


and that the 


bany, 
tv of life purpose entertain 
ed for some time past of making a final 
disposition of his property had not been 
earried out He proces ded, therefore, at 
will In this 
ment, after making some minor bequests 
mel | 
ll of the 


otherwise 


once to make his stru 


to relatives and friends, he declares 


Is my will and pleasure that a 


residue of my real estate, not 


disposed of, be sold by my executors, or 


the survivor of them, within five years 
after an established peace (which a good 
erant!), according to their dis 
cretion, and that the same be put outatin 


terest on good security, and that the inter 


God SOO, 


est money yearly arising therefrom, and 
the interest arising from my Just debts duc 
to me, and not otherwise disposed of, be 
improved by said executors, and by sueh as 
they shall appoint trustees for the charity 
aforesaid after them, for the support and 
maintenance of a free school in the town 
ship west of Fort Massachusetts (common 
ly called West Township) forever, pro 
vided said township fall within the juris 
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diction of the province of Massachusetts 
Bay, and continue under that jurisdic 
tion, and provided also the Governor of 
aid province with the Assembly of said 
province, shall (when a suitable number 
of inhabitants are settled there) incorpo 
rate the same into a town by the name of 
Williamstown.” 

The will then goes on to make other 
dispositions of the property if these condi 
tions are not complied with 

The will is dated July 22, 1755 Will 
jams fell on the Sth of Sepiember follow 
ing 

The history of Colonel Williams's be 
quest is interesting as showing what fruit 
may come from a small seed, and the 
changed condition of things and of our 
ideas and estimates since the time that his 
will was made. The amount of property 
left by Williams would seem to any one 
now ridiculously small for the purpose of 


establishing a school of any sort Even 
at the time the bequest was made, it was 


SO inadequate to its purpose that it was 
only after it had been converted into 
money and carefully husbanded by the 
executors, by being allowed to increase at 
compound interest for thirty vears, that 
they felt warranted in attempting to put 
the contemplated school in actual Opera 
tion. At length, in the vear 1785, they 
ventured to apply to the Legislature for 
an act enabling them to fulfill the inten 
tion of the testator. Thereupon an act 
Was passed incorporating Theodore Sedge 
wick and eight other persons of the high 
est distinction in Western Massachusetts 
‘trustees of the donation of Ephraim 
Williams for maintaining a free school in 
Williamstown,” 

The trustees, almost all of whom were 
graduates of Yale College, held their first 
meeting soon after the act of incorpora 
tion was passed. They found the proper 
ty intrusted to them so insufficient for the 
purpose for which it was designed that 
they at once appointed three of their num 
ber a committee to procure additional 
funds. At the same time they voted that 
the school should be open and free not 
only to the people of Williamstown, but 
to ‘‘the free citizens of the American 
States indiscriminately.” That they were 
undertaking to establish something more 
than an ordinary free school is shown 
also by a vote, passed at an early stage of 
their proceedings, that the building for 
the school should be constructed of bricks. 
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and should be seventy-two feet in 
forty feet wide, and three stories 
As they went on with their work, 
er, the ideas of the trustees seem 
expanded, and the building final] 
ed, and as it stands to-day, is cig) 
feet in length, forty-two in widt 
four stories high. It was a notabl 
ture for the place and the time, and 
pares favorably with many buildis 
more pretentious character and mo 
cent date. It is, indeed, a marvel t] 
edifice so solid and imposing in a 
ance as it is to-day should hav: 
erected nearly a century ago, and in 
was almost literally a wilderness 

is the building now known as West ( 


i 


lege, The site overlooks the town 
a large portion of the adjacent cou 
the range of vision being limited 

by the lofty hills or mountains whiel 
themselves on every side. 

It is another indication of the sear 
of money then, as well as of a chang: 
moral apprehension, that the trustees | 
obliged to resort to the help of a lott 
in order to secure the funds needful { 
the erection of their contemplated bui 
ing. The Legislature, on their appli 
tion, gave them a grant fora lottery, «a 
the result was an addition of £1037 18s 
to their resources. With this. and a s 
scription of $2000 by the residents of Wi 
lamstown, they were at length enabled | 
erect their building. 

The school was opened October 90.1791 
with the Rev. Ebenezer Fiteh, a graduate 
of Yale College, as preceptor, and Mr 
John Lester as assistant. There wer 
two departments—a grammar school, 01 
academy, and an English free school. hh 
the first, the usual college studies of tht 
day were taught; in the second, instru 
tion in the common English studies was 
given toa company of boys from the hig} 
er classes in the common schools of the 
town. 

The school was popular and successful 
from the beginning. There was no in 
stitution so attractive to those ambitious 
of learning nearer than the colleges at 
Hanover and New Haven. Young men 
came to it from the neighboring States 
and even from Canada. The popularity 
of the school was such, indeed, as to lead 
the trustees to petition the Legislature. 
the next year after its opening, to erect it 
into a college. This the Legislature did 
in 1793, and at the same time made a 
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the new colle 
The 
was how ad 
the 


Enelish 

Dut acad 
nh iintained for 
Three 


Legisla 


ears. 
the 
ifurther grant 
ywnships of land 


which Was then 





of Massachusetts 
tOWnRSHIpS were 
about S1LO,000, 
istees 


tr 


> two afterward, 


inother building, 


is East College 


ve has had 


beginning an 
iss of instructors, 
solid rather than 
and superticial 
ties, and latterly the 
iction has been @iven 
by professors, no 
employed 


peINg 


ter of the first pres 
to a friend, as early 
the 


ry with whieh the 


Too, will indieate 


race 
re b He says 


oan 


well 


1) 
Our 


ngs go on 
Infantsemimary 
nber is hardly so large 
ist vear. The seare) 


Is one cause 


tT money 
he deeline, some leay 
, 


rit 


scholars 


through mere poverty our am 


tion to make good rather 


Ss 
in add to our numbers, and in this we 


in not to be outdone any colle 
New England the 
tem we have adopted will eventually 
reputation to this institution in the 
v of all who prefer the useful to the 
y ah the 
| 


ral address of President Hopkins, nearly 


DV 


Perseverance in 


WV extract from iInaugu 


forty years later, will show that the col 
ege then maintained its early character: 

[ have no ambition to build up here 
what would be ealled a great institution ; 
the wants of the community do not re 
re it. But la 
ior, that this may be that 
its reputation may be sustained and raised 
still higher; that the plan of instruction | 
have indicated may be carried out more 
fully; that here there may be health, and 
cheerful study, and kind feelings, and 


qu I do desire, and shall 


“a safe col lieve : 


AND WHAT CAME OF 








and that. in the me of 


future students 


pure morals; mory 


college life may be made 
a still more verdant spot The promi 
nent characteristics of the college during 
Dr. Hopkins’s long administration, as well 
the be 
better expressed than by those words ot 
‘health, fee] 
ings, and pure morals.’ situation of 
the college 
Berkshire is evidently favorable to health; 
all 
during 


as from beginning, could hardly 


study, kind 
The 


among the far-famed hills of 


his, cheerful 


and who know anything of it know 
that the 
guished administration to which 


just alluded, the college has had an envi 


protracted and distin 


we have 


able reputation as a place where the stu 
dents have been interested in their studies, 
and in general have been faithful in their 
of 
instructors have 


work: where the moral tone life has 
been high, and where the 
sought to blend the offices of teacher and 


friend, having the true conception of edu- 
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cation, as the drawing out—e-duco—what 
is in the pupil, the development of his 
own ately rather than the endeavor to 
clothe him with the mantle of another's 
knowledge or accomplishments. 

It speaks well also for the college and 
the character of its instruction that a lar 
ger proportion of the text-books now in 
veneral use have been prepared by the pro 
fessors in this institution than by those of 
any other college, with the possible ex 
ception of Yale and Harvard. 

Quality rather than quantity has been 
the aim of Williams. She has not under 
taken to be a university, nor to advertise 
herself by the numbers that might be 
drawn to her halls. Calling herself a 
college, she has aimed to do the appro- 
priate work of a college, but to do that 
work in the best and most effective man- 
ner. 
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| turned from the distant mission fields of 
| the world, 





One would be 
saving that in 
lege is the relig 
mosphere more 
tible or more 
some than at Wi 
Free alike froy 
and bigotry, fron 
ness and inditf 
the religious to 
the college is pure 
healthful as the n 
ain air whieh he 
dents breathe 
moreover, not the 
of the distinction 
this institution 
while a large por 
of her students 
been persons of a 
edly Christian cha 
ter, the first moven 
in our country fo 
Christianization of 
heathen world had 
origin here. The st: 
ger who \\ 
iamstown and asks 





visits 











its most interesting « 
jects will be directed 1 
Mission Park. As 

enters its quiet 





beautiful seclusion 
marble monument,s 
mounted by a mass 
elobe—with the cont 
nents and the islands © 
the sea boldly outline 
on its surface—emblematie of the wor! 
wide reach of their enterprise, marks 1 
spot where Mills and Richards and H 
and Nott, with their associates, met fr 
time to time, in the early days of the co 
lege, to ponder and pray over that divi 
commission, **Go ye into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creatur 
In those ponderings and prayers orig 
nated our great Board of Foreign Mis 
sions. And now, among all the gathe: 
ings and attractive scenes which mar! 
Commencement week, there is none 0! 
more delightful and at the same time pro 
found interest than the assembly around 
that monument in the park on the Sab 
bath afternoon, when, for an hour, amid 
the utterances of prayer and song, and 
the words of one and another veteran re 


the heart is touched with a 
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the sublimest work which this 


ng the special characteristics of the 
vhich grew out of old Fort Massa 

ts. Whose commander was wont to 
iis deficient early edueation, none 
prominent than its devotion to 

ly of the natural sciences. Wheth 

¢ to the appropriate influence of 
culiar location of the college amid 
of the most attractive character, 
other causes, it is a fact that it has 
1 its faculty, from an early date, 
ers who have been ardently devoted 
study of nature, and who by their 
nthusiasm have kindled a love of this 
in many of their pupils. Early in 
resent century the study of chemistry 
atural philosophy was made prom 


and attractive in connection with 
ectures and illustrative experiments 
’rofessor Dewey. A few years later, 
ives On mineralogy, geology, and bot 
were given by that eminent teacher 
ese sciences, Professor Amos Eaton, 

» was a pioneer in these departments 
study, and did as much, perhaps, as 
one to popularize science in this coun 
He was an enthusiast. His ardent 

e of natural sei 
ce, especially of 
tany, led him to 
inquish the pro 
ession of the law, 
which he was en 
wed, and devot 
imself to the study 
of nature. He was 
among the first in 
I iscountry to teach 


the seiences, not 
only in the class 
room, but in the 
pen field. He was 
iccustomed to take 
iis Classes with him 
on explorations for 
the study of the 
rocks and plants in 
the homes where 
nature had placed 
them. 

For several years 
there existed among 
the students a socie- 
ty called the ‘* Lin- 
nan Society.” This 
gave way to the 
‘Lyceum of Nat- 
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ural History . the avowed object of which 
is *‘the st uly of the natural sciences, 
and the prosecution of antiquarian re 
search.” This society has become one 
of the permanent organizations of the 
college It oceupies a spacious brick 
building, erected for its use by the lat 
Nathan Jackson, of New York Here 
the society has gathered a large collee 
tion of specimens in the various depart 
ments of natural history Here also it 
holds regular meetings, and in rooms ad 
joining the museum its members carry on 
their investigations, and engage in th 
practical work incidental to their studies 
The society has been accustomed also 


t 


under the lead often of one or more ¢ 


the professors in the college, to make ey 


plorations, sometimes in quite distant re 


gions, for the purpose ¢ f prosecuting its 
studies and making discoveries. The late 
Professor Albert Hopkins, brother of Pres 
ident Hopkins, who was an ardent and 
devout student of nature, often went on 
such expeditions, both near and remote ; 
and President Chadbourne, when a pro 
fessor, went with the society to Florida, 
and on another oceasion led an expedi 
tion to Greenland. The late Professor 
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Tenney was on his way to the Rocky 
Mountains, three years ago, W ith another 
party, when his sudden death put an end 
to the expedition. 

It is worthy of mention, also, that the 
first observatory erected in this country 
for astronomical purposes alone was built 
here. It was erected through the person 
al influence, and mainly at the expense, 
of Professor Hopkins, whose devout and 
saintly spirit, carrying religion into all 
the affairs of life, inscribed such texts of 
Seripture as this over the door of the ob 
‘For thus saith the Lord of 
Hosts, Yet onee, it is a little while, and I 
will shake the heavens, and the earth, 
On the 
marble base of the sun-dial, which stands 


servatory 


and the sea, and the dry land 


by the southern door of the observatory, 
one reads also, cut in deep letters, this 
question of our Lord: ** How is it that ve 
do not discern this time 7” 

The New England Journal of Educa 
fion has recently published, from data 
furnished by the secretary of Tufts Col 
lege, a table showing the proportion of 
time given to the required studies in ten 
From this it ap 
pears that while Williams gives just about 


New England colleges. 


the average time to the ancient and mod 


HALL, AND SOLDIERS MONUMENT 


ern languages, 37.5 per cent., she gives to 
natural history 10.9, the next highest on 
the list giving only 7.6, and the general 
average of the ten colleges being only 
1.6. Inethies, again, Williams gives 10.8 
the next highest being 5.7, and the ven 
eral average 4.2. In philosophy and his 
tory studies, including political economy 
Williams gives 29.8, the next highest giy 
ing 23. 
Wigs 4 
This table indicates at a glance the fact 
that while Williams has given the natu 
ral sciences an eminent place, it has giy 


.and the general average being 


en to mental and moral science a pre-em 
inent one. Under the administration of 
sucha man as President Hopkins, it could 
hardiy be otherwise. Indisputably the 
foremost philosophic thinker of our coun 
try since the time of Edwards, and com 
bining with great mental acumen remark 
able aptitude as a teacher, it was almost : 
matter of course that in his hands phil 
osophic studies should have a place of 
more than usual prominence. Accord 
ingly, during the almost forty years of his 
presidency over the college, while othei 
studies have not failed to receive due at 


tention, or other sciences proper regard. 
the Science of Man has had a place which, 


eer 
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MARK HOPKINS. 


o far as we know, has nowhere else been 
vccorded to it. In the college curriculum 
here, while the Senior year has been al 
nost wholly given to this highest science 


is the fitting crown of a collegiate course, 


Vou, LXIII 


the study of it begins with that course, 


Dr. Hopkins having been accustomed to 
a series of lee 


give the Freshman Class 
tures on physiology and the laws of 
His own early training for the 


health. 





a MBE ET 
: Was 


doneod 
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medical profession prepared him to do 
this with unusual interest and effect. The 
influence, also, of this early training upon 
his way of looking at the facts of mental 
and moral science may have aided him in 
the construction of a system of philosophy 
so broad and self-consistent, and so com 
pletely in harmony with fact in all de 
partments of knowledge, that it may well 


be termed a universal philosophy. Dr. | 


Hopkins has not been willing that meta 
physics should stand for something intel- 
ligible only to the learned few, while in- 
explicable to the common mind. On the 
contrary, he has held that the facts of the 
mind and the laws of its operation, it be- 


ing nearest of all things to man, may be | 
known by all with as much certainty as | 


the facts and laws of the outward and re- 
moter world. So he has fearlessly taken 
his students into this realm of study, and 


accustomed them to be at home with them 


selves, and while seeing the harmony of 
all knowledge. to see that the knowledge 


of themselves is the highest of all, and 
that 
“~The 


study of mankind is man.” 


proper 


TRANSEPT OF 


NEW CHAPEL, 


So far, indeed, has he carried his views o! 
the simplicity and intelligibility of thes: 
higher sciences, that he has been accus 
tomed to teach them on the blackboard as 
one would arithmetic. And his success 
with this method in the eclass-room had 
been such, and his confidence in the sys 
tem, that he ventured a few years ago to 
give a popular course of metaphysics | 
fore the Lowell Institute, illustrated by 
diagrams in the same way. The expe 
iment was successful, and the phono 
graphic report of those unwritten lectures 
now constitutes that remarkable voluny 


| An Outline Study of Man; or, The Body 


and Mind in One System, which has | 

come a text-book in so many of our co 

leges. It is a small volume in compat 

son with many which treat of the sam: 
subject, but it may be said to condense i: 
itself a complete system of philosophy 
Any one who reads it, and considers that 
such a course of instruction, only greatl) 
expanded, and a similar course in moral 
science, occupy a large portion of the 
time during the entire Senior year, wil 
understand how rich that year is to th« 
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and think for 
themselves, to eall 
no man master, 
but to seek and 
welcome the truth 
as that for which 
they were made 

It is noticeable 
that there is a 
peculiarly warm 


and deep feeling 
on the part of the 
alumni of Will 


iams toward their 


college, and it 
seems to us to be 
explained only by 
this sense that 
here their man 
hood was revealed 
to them and devel 
oped. Ifour new 
ly chosen Presi 
dent, General Gar 
field, were to dis 
close the influ 
ences which have 
given him so hon 
orable a name in 
CLARK HAL! the camp, on the 


dentat Williams. Many 
son of Williams looks 
ck to it as the most mem 
rable year of his life. That 
\ior recitation-room, the 
rone of the presidency 
ring Dr. Hopkins’s long 
ncumbeney of the office, 
d where, although he has 
id down the seals of au 
hority, he still presides in 
i most important sense, and 
so long as he continues to 
teach will preside by the re 
sway of thought and 
haracter which he 
exercises, makes one 
think of the old Pla- 
tonic Academy, or Soc- 
rates in friendly con- 
erse with his pupils, 
rather than of the or- 
dinary class-room. The 
vlory of that room has 
een that there the 
reest inquiry has been 
encouraged, and the 
students taught to see FLORA’S 
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field of battle, and in the councils of the 
nation, and finally have set him to preside 
over the nation, he would be ready to say, 
probably, that when, on receiving the re- 


here, we will do what we can for you,” he 
placed himself under his helpful instrue 
tion, it made him, with his own faithful 
endeavors, what he is. Indeed, a current 
story, to say nothing of the public avow- 
als he has made, leaves us in no doubt as 


to his opinion of Williams College, and | 
especially of his great teacher there. Some | 
vears since, as the story goes, a meeting | 
of the alumni of Williams was held in the | 


city of New York, which General 
field, then a member of Congress, attend- 
ed. The condition of the college was dis- 
cussed, and much was said of the pressing 
need of books and apparatus. The Gen- 
eral listened attentively, and when his 


opinion was asked, expressed himself as | 


| of national reputation. 


| resented in the editorial chair. 
ply from President Hopkins, ‘* If you come | 


|} and other lands. 
| day at Marietta and in the University of 


Gar- | 


conscious of thi 
of books and app 
“But,” he 
me a log-cabin 
of the S 
Ohio, with one } 
it, and a_ bene] 
Mark Hopkins « 
end of it and me 
other, and that wo 
a college good « 
for me.” 

But Williams 
shut up to the 
tional boast of the 
ident of the n 
among her al 
Her sons are found jn 
full share in the places 
of honor and powe: 
Of the select company 
composing the Supreme 
Court of the country shi 
claims Justice Field 
Another of her 
Judge Betts, long 
sided over the District 
Court of New York 
while of the judges and 
chief 
State courts, from \ 
mont to California 
catalogue furnishes a 
long and worthy ro} 
In the halls of Congress 
and in the professions of 
law, medicine, and tli 
ology, she has been represented by man) 
No college, pet 
haps, has been oftener or more ably rep 
She has 
not only well supplied her own offices of 
instruction, but has furnished professors 
and presidents to other colleges in tliis 


said 


centre 





SOLS 


justices of 





Williams presides to 
Wisconsin, and no name stands higher 
in the department of linguistics than that 
of William D. Whitney, now holding a 
chair at Yale. As writers on political 
economy, Professor Perry and Hon. Da 
vid A. Wells have a reputation that reac! 
es beyond their own country, while 
poetry and general literature no name is 
more honored than that of William Cu 
len Bryant. 

During the administration of President 
Chadbourne, so well known both 
teacher and for his great executive abili 


as a 
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hew buildings have been erected, and 
d ones have been made to put on a more 
appearance, and the 
ounds show the results of a more xs 
ic care. Graduates of a few years 
would hardly the new 
ipel with its added transept, its fres 
ved walls and cushioned seats, and beau 
il memorial The student 
societies have also erected several elegant 


attractive college 


recognize 


windows. 


tasteful buildings, which have con- } 


EAST 


FORT, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


FROM EAST COLLEGE, 


Alumni, 
the 
Commencement dinner, and other college 
the 
largest pecuniary benefactor of the college. 

Clark Hall, the gift of Edward Clark, 


after be used for meetings of the 


dramatic and oratorical exhibitions 


gatherings. Mr. Goodrich has been 


| Esq ‘ of New York, designed to contain 


the archives of the college and the Wilder 
mineralogical cabinet, which he purchased 
and gave to the college last year, is now 


When completed, 


in process of erection. 


buted much to the outward appearance | it will be one of the best of the college 


the college and the village of which it 
forms a part. 


to the college, ten years ago, from the Hon. | 
It was | 


John Z. Goodrich, of Stockbridge. 
ntended to contain rooms for the profess- 
or of chemistry and physics, and a recita- 
tion-room for the mathematical classes, 


vhile the upper story, with its high Gothic 


roof, furnished a most ample and well 
provided gymnasium. During the last 
year Mr. Goodrich has given the college a 


new building for gymnastic purposes, and | 
the upper story of Goodrich Hall will here- | longer shut in among the hills. 


buildings. The foundation has just been 


| laid for a new astronomical obs rvatory 
(Goodrich Hall, the finest of the college | 
uildings at the present time, was a gift 


on the elevated ground a little south of 
the present college buildings 

The village itself also is greatly changed, 
By one of the most notable engineering 
feats of the century, the Hoosae Mountain 
near by has been pierced by a tunnel, and 
now more than thirty railway trains go 
rushing by within sight of the students 
as they look from their windows, and 
within a stone’s-throw of the old fort out 
of which the college grown. The 
hidden village of the free school is no 


The 


has 





550 
gateways of approach have been opened, } 
and it is accessible to the world. 


rol 


Every | 
morning the palace-car Is by, which 
the evening but one before left St. Louis, 
a city of half a million souls, the very 
site of which w when Will 


iams made his bequest and endowed the 


as unknown 


Beautiful in its natural site, art 
and culture have been perfecting the ap 
Noble lines of | 


elms shade and beautify its broad avenue, 


college. 
pearance of the village. 


as it sweeps over one elevation after an 
other for the distance of more than a mile. 
Within a few years the width of this av 
enue has been increased by the removal 
of the fences which formerly bordered it, 
so that 
park. 


it seems to form one continuous | 
The 
surprise at the discovery of such unex- | 
pected and unsurpassed beauty, and pro- | 
longs his stay, and year by year the den- 


passing traveller expresses 


izens of pent-up cities come in increasing 
numbers to enjoy rest of body and mind 
in this new-found Arcadia. 

It would be difficult to name an institu 
tion of learning more favorably situated 
in point of natural scenery than the col 
lege which bears the name of the hero of 
Fort Massachusetts. If, instead of leav- 
ing his property to endow a free school at 
a spot so far beyond the recognized bounds 
of that Norton, in his Re 
deemed Captive, says that the French and 
Indians, their attack the fort, 
some to creep up as near as they 

“to observe whether any persons 


civilization 
in upon 
sent 

could 
attempted to make their escape, to carry 
tidings to New England,” he had looked 
forward a hundred years and more, and 
chosen, out of our now wide and popu 
lous territory, a site fora college, he could 
not have chosen more wisely than he did. 
In a fertile and silvery valley, threaded 
by beautiful streams, surrounded by the 
lofty ranges of the Taghconic and Green 
lifting 
summit above every peak in the common- | 


mountains, Graylock its hoary 
wealth, there is everything in the situa 
tion to attract the eye and cultivate the 
best feelings. Every season, every day | 
and hour, has here its own peculiar charm. 
There is a perpetual change and variety 
Nature never repeats herself, 
but is constantly turning her kaleidoscop- 
ic glass and presenting fresh surprises. 


of scene. 


On the college grounds, and within a 
stone’s-throw of the students’ windows, is 
Christmas Lake, with its fringe of ever- 


greens, While less than a mile away is | 
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Flora’s Glen—a wild and beautify 
where tradition says Bryant first ) 
over his ** Thanatopsis.”” Going 

glen, if one cares to ascend high; 
summits of Mount Hopkins and 

burg invite him to points where t} 
ranges from the Catskills to the A 


| dacks, the Hudson gleaming at int 


almost at his feet. 
per, with 
sweeps of foliage, its wondrous p! 
light and shade, and its wild wood 1 
the flank of Graylock and the can 
ground where, summer after 
in its pure ether, and amid its bab 
brooks, many find a delightful change 6 
scene and great refreshment both of bo 
and mind. 

No more beautiful or healthful sur 
roundings for the student could be found 
Shut away from the noise and tempta 
tions of city and town life, in the calm 
seclusion of this, Nature’s own retreat, 10 
circumstances could be more favorable for 
the successful prosecution of the scholar’s 
work. And so, perhaps, the hero of Fort 
Massachusetts ‘‘ builded better than lie 
knew” when, in the Free School of West 
Hoosac, he established another and a bet 
ter fortress, one not of arms and military 
enginery, but of moral and intellectual 
equipment, to guard society from the as 
saults of ignorance, superstition, and a 
vain materialism, and to preserve to thi 
nation and the world the best possessions 
of intelligence and virtue. 


Opposite is thi 


its deep gorges, 1tS m 


sun 


ON STAR ISLAND. 


Hicu on the lichened ledges, like 
A lonely sea-fowl on its perch, 
Blown by the cold sea winds, it stands, 
Old Gosport’s quaint forsaken church. 


No sign is left of all the town 
Except a few forgotten graves ; 

But to and fro the white sails go 
Slowly across the glittering waves; 


And summer idlers stray about 
With curious questions of the lost 

And vanished village, and its men, 
Whose boats by 


tossed. 


these same waves we! 


I wonder if the old church dreams 
About its parish, and the days 
The fisher people came to hear 
The preaching and the songs of praise? 


Rough-handed, browned by sun and wind, 
Heedless of fashion or of creed, 

They listened to the parson’s words— 
Their pilot heavenward indeed. 





ON STAR 


Their eyes on week-days sought the church, 


Their surest landmark, and the guide 
it led them in from far at sea, 
Until they anchored safe beside 


that braved the storm 


its resistless strength of stone 


The harbor wall 
With 
Those busy fishers all are 
The church is standing 


gone 
here alone 
But still I hear their voices strange, 
And still I see the people go 
(ver the ledges to their homes: 


The bent old women’s footsteps slow ; 


ISLAND 


The faithful 
Some timely 
The little children hurryit Hy 
Together, chattering of their play 


parson stop to 


one astray 


word to 


on 


blue sea covered some, 


the rocky 


the 
others in 


I know 
And 
Found 


God 


cround 
the 


sweet 


lodgings for bones 


theu 


harrow 
and 


rest 1s 


grant 
rope idle hang 

Beside me in the belfry brown 
I wave the bell a toll 


I rang the knell for Gosport town. 


I saw the worn 


solemn 





sound! 
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THE FRAMING AND 


N the department of decorative art 

there are few manufactures that afford 
more opportunity and scope for invention 
than the framing of pictures, though it is 
only of late that any attempt has been 
made to vary the monotony of stock pat 
terns. Even in the great cinque-cento 
period little attention seems to have been 
given to the designing of frames by those 
who could have developed the art, and it 
is only here and there that we meet with 
a frame that shows in its conception any 
appreciation of relative effect to the pic 
ture it holds, while frequently the finest 
pictures suffer from the superabundant 


ILANGING 


18) OG) O81 O S/F SONOS) SO 081 e8) )oe) | SSX) 


EX IME LIT YX 


FOR RAPHAEL'S ‘‘ TRANSFIGURATION,”’ 


OF PICTURES. 

carving and gilding that surrounds thet 
In any question of taste, only the accum 
lated judgment of generations can estal 
lish any inflexible canons; but this vei 
accumulation, in various matters relating 
to art, enables us to deduce a few princi 
ples for guidance in this particular an 
subservient branch that may meet with 
little dissent. The primary object in 
framing a picture is to separate it from 
the surrounding surface and objects, so 
that our attention may not be distracted 
from the effect aimed at by the artist 
The least that can be expected of a frame 
is not to interfere with this effect, and 





THE FRAMING AND HANGING OF PICTURES. 


st that a frame can achieve is to! vantage Much of the responsibility of 


it. The question of framing is | this discrimination might be assumed by 
d up with that of hanging that it | the artist, by writing, under his signature. 
st impossible to discuss them sep- | ‘* Light right and south,” or “left and 
The direction and quality of | north.” as is often done by Parisian 
vital to many pictures, as color is | painters 

rtv of light. A picture of the The treatment of the surrounding wall 

for Instance, painted in the blaze surface is also a vital point both in de sig 
ptian sunlight, must be very differ- | and color, especially in color, as there 


} 


effect when hung in a London gal- | always some particular tone which will 


nd seen through its murky atmos- | contrast with a particular picture 
This difficulty was so fullyappre- | than any other, though the design 


better 


ot the 


by many of the old masters that | wall decoration is often very important, 
painted by lamp-light, finding that | a minutely handled small Duteh picture, 
fects produced under these circum- | for instance, requiring rather a large 
s stood the test of any and every | treatment of background to give full force 














FRAME FOR SMALL PORTRAIT, WITH BACKGROUND 


light better. We can not, of course, im- | to the detail, though this large treatment 
port or counterfeit the various lights in | may be carried to such an extreme as to 
which pictures are painted, but we can | give the background the appearance of a 
it least try to discover which of our wall | plain wall of some color surrounding 
surfaces, from their relations to the light, | our little minutely finished panel, giv 
will show our picture to the greatest ad- | ing it more or less the effect of a blis- 


by 
} 
he 
ak 
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ter. The character | There are pictures so low in tone 1 
of the design on the | almost totally black frame is neces 
wall is also impor- | preserve the values, while others 
tant, and, as a gen-| warm in color that no frame, li 
eralrule, picturesare | splendid, can subdue them. The q 
seen to the best ad- | is one of form, size, detail, and the \ 
Vantage against a/ tones of gold, from a brass-color to a 
somewhat vague de- | red, and this must depend entirely 
sign—one that does | the tone of the picture; often two o1 
not assert itself with | tones of gold may be effectively emp 
geometrical precis- | For instance, where a very wide fra 
ion. In short, the | necessary, monotony and heaviness 
framing of our pic- | be avoided by relieving the ornan 
tures involves the | and mouldings in a different gold 
choice of our wall- | the predominating tone. Color has 
coverings, and when | employed for this purpose, in paint 
they are beyond our ; in bands of velvet, but I have yet to 
control for some rea- | an instance where the effect is not to 
son, or because, in| phasize the frame at the expense of 
many instances, the | picture. 
wall decoration best | In regard to the form of frames in se 
suited to one picture | tion, there are three classes: the flat fra 
would be more or} the deep coved or bevelled frame, and | 
less at variance with | retreating frame, or reversed cove or ly 
another, we havej}el. These may be combined, and all n 
still a resource that | ner of mouldings and ornaments may 
may, to a degree, ac- | employed. The form of the whole fra 
complish the same |} must be determined by the compositio: 
end; that is, to fix | the picture. Circular and oval frames 
FRAME MOULDINGS. some of our pictures | are generally bad in effect, but occasion 
upon a screen coy- | ally the design of the picture may be re-e1 
ered with the requisite material, and pro- | forced by an inclosing circle or oval, but 
jecting sufficiently beyond the frame to} the external form should always be rect 
supply the required background. Drapery | angular, because it is impossible to appr 
round the frame is used for this purpose | ciate the beauty of curved lines if they are 
also. The extent of this screen or drapery, | not contrasted with the perpendicular and 
and whether it should be separated from | horizontal in some way. Generally speak 
the wall by a gilt or black moulding, and | ing, flat frames are unsatisfactory for oi 
if so, What the character of this moulding | pictures, because they bring the pictures 
should be, are all questions to be deter- | too directly in contrast with the wall su: 
mined by the picture itself. There re-| face; while a cove, by its shadow, pr 
main other nice questions in hanging pic- | duces the effect of a gradation of tone in 
tures—that of the relative size of the pic- | the gilding, and so preserves the values 
ture and the apartment in which it is | better. The same is inversely true of the 
seen, and the height at which the best ef- | retreating or reversed frame, and whi 
fect is attained. These questions are de- | of the two is best in any instance depends 
termined by the direction, quantity, and | more upon the surroundings than upon 
quality of light, and by the handling of | the picture. The accompanying designs 
the picture. A small, delicately finished | suggest what can be done by embodying 
picture is lost in a large room, on a large | a subsidiary idea in the frame, according 
wall surface, in a flood of light, and hung | to the nature of the picture, and the posi 
on what is called the eye line—five feet six | tion it is-to occupy. The suggestion for 
inches above the floor; while if hung low- | Douw’s portrait represents him in a Renais 
er, in a small room, in one direct light, it | sance window, which idea, though unim 
asserts its importance. The latter condi- | portant, rather enhances the whole effec! 
tions would be anything but favorable to | 





of elaborate accessory in the picture. 


the Sistine Madonna, on the other hand, In framing photographs, engravings, 
while it demands the former. The frame | and etchings, it is usual and proper to in 
of a picture involves many considerations. | terpose a mat of some tint between the 









Sia idx 





bbe a 


+ and the frame, because the imme 
roximity of the solid frame to a 
3S composition would be in too 

mtrast, and would tend to flatten 
sentment of solid objects. White 
ould be avoided, because 
rh lights in photographs, en 
os, and etchings are white, 
nat of the same robs them 
h of their value. In some 
ces the values of the com 
mn are strong enough to re 

a gold mat, but this will be 

| most effective where the 
covering is very sombre in 

or exceedingly brilliant and 
ounced in character. Some 

es two and even three mats of 
ferent thicknesses, ditferent ma- 
ils, and of such differences in 
dth as to form a gradation of 
are found to be very effective, 

set in a light, decorated gold 
rame. This treatment is partic 
wly happy with mezzotint en- 
eravings, but each instance re- 
quires a special treatment. How 
ever, it is safe to assert that, with 
few exceptions, the frame,in which 
ematandallareincluded,should 
slight, and generally flat in 
form, Whether of wood, or gilt, 
whether plain, moulded, or dec 
orated. Many absurdities have 
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should be entered against framing two 


pictures ¢ xactly alike beeause they are of 
the same size, and are to hang in the same 
relative position to some central object 


Where such precision of syminetry is 
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been perpetrated in what I believe es 
oe : , fe = —— |e |Z WW WW, X/ Y ay 
ive called rustie frames, with pena EE < S66 “ean! | |All 
Mean Pai fe Ate D | i | 

bunches of kindling wood on the | ac | Ns NS gS AX yA | 
ingles, and looking, when hung, | + — = 
ike some large and curious insect. | ——— — , 

In framing water-colors the . ii 

FRAME FOR GERARD DOL W’S PORTRAIT BY HIMSELF 


same general rules apply, though 
vhite mats are most etfective, 
with a bevelled edge next the subject, 


and this bevelled edge should generally | 


be gilt. Often a few lines, hot pressed, or 
n black or gold, or both, carried round 
vithin some fraction of an inch of the 
subject, serve to vary the monotony of a 
plain mat, and make the transition from 
subject to mat less abrupt. The texture 
of a mat is a nice question. The choice 
ranges from the smooth hard surface to 
the roughest. This question, like all the 
rest, depends not only on the subject, but 
the light and wall-paper against which it 
is to be seen. 

The whole question is one of harmony, 
to be realized by analogy or by contrast, 
ind often by both; but some protest 





| necessary, a work of fine art should not 


be sacrificed to it. If a picture is worth 
hanging at all, it is worth framing and 
hanging intelligently, and a frame can 
always be devised that will make the 
most of it. 

One of the most disagreeable effects that 
the disregard of decorative principles pro 
duces is a gallery with the pictures hung 
frame to frame three tiers high. The 
blaze of gilt, the incongruities of subject, 
and the violent contrasts in tone rob the 
good pictures without improving the bad, 
and the ordeal of searching for the good 
ones leaves one with a confused recollee 
tion of some of the worst pictures, that 
were only strong in their false assertion. 
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Publie galleries and hanging commit- 
tees are, of course, necessary evils—there 
are no other means of seeing all the pic 
tures as they come and go; but perhaps 
when we have reached a higher state of 
civilization, or, at all events, in another 
and better world, the hanging committees 
will reject many of the pictures, includ 
ing some of their own, and will treat 
those they do hang with more consider- 
ation for the artist, the public, and the 
tout ensemble of the exhibition. 

Why should the landscapes not be 
hung together, the marines together, and, 
in short, why should one’s sympathies be 
expected to hop about like a bird on a 
twig, in looking at a collection of pic 
tures, more than in listening to an opera, 
or enjoying anything at once emotional 
and intellectual? If, in answer to these 


questions, it is urged that there are too | 


many pictures that deserve to be seen, 
and that the wall surface is limited, my 
rejoinder is that there should be several 
exhibitions in succession, with a week in- 
tervening, in which to hang the next se 
lection from the accepted pictures. This 
course would increase the sale of tickets, 
if better reasons than have been given are 
necessary to induce the authorities to in 
crease their labors for the benefit of art, 
of artists, and of publie education. 


AN ARTIST'S REMINISCENCES, 
I.—ADONIRAM ALGEROY. 


. give a proper notion of the subject 
of my sketch, it will be necessary to 
enter slightly into the history of the Hob 
son family, at the time, at least, of the 
occurrence IT am about to relate. 

The family consisted principally of the 
father, familiarly known as ‘* Old Hob 
son,” the mother, universally respected, 
Adoniram, the hero of our little tale, and 
six sisters of an average height of six feet 

at all events, so reputed. It was a re- 
markable family in many respects, and 
this length of members was not the least 
of their peculiarities, nor were the names 


can remember, the girls were named, re- 
spectively, Almeda, Minerva, Jemima, 
Clorinda, Penelope, and Matilda. There 
were more of the family, who had not yet 


reached the family standard, consequent- | 


ly they did not contribute individually to 
the notoriety or remarkability of the Hob- 


sons. Mostly girls, I believe, and 
bly all named with the same taste a 
as their older sisters. Old Hobso 
heard to remark that ‘it didn’t « 
more to give a gall a purty name t 
did a humbly one.” But amon 
younger crop there was, I remem)» 
other boy, who also had some n 
which were William Hurbert Mon 
ery, but called ** Bill” for short. | 
have occasion to speak of him in a { 
chapter. The father of this family 
by trade a carpenter and joine: 
worked at it when he worked at anyt 
but generally did no more than wa 
soluteiy necessary to keep so much o 


constantly increasing family as was a 
ready a tangible fact in corn meal, pork 
potatoes, and homespun clothing 
in flannel gowns, and boys in 
cloth.” The most of his time he spent 
lounging around the village, talking of 
hard times and poor men’s wrongs. — HH 
was a tall, gaunt, loose-jointed man, wit 
a slipshod gait, all of which his offspring 
so far as developed, inherited. It was ; 
common saying among the boys that Old 
Hobson had more girl than chalk-line: hi 
had thirty-six feet of the former, and on|) 
thirty of chalk-line. Our business, ho 

ever, is not with this extent of girls, but 
with Adoniram, their worthy brothe: 
who was a noticeable lad wherever seen 

a lad of magnificent distances, so to spea! 

Probably there was no more material 
in him than is usually wasted on boys otf 
eighteen, but being drawn out to thi 
standard length of the family, it of course 
left him rather slender and peculiar in 
appearance. Cut across at irregular in 
tervals by antipathies, as it were, he had 
the appearance of being built up in sex 
tions, or linked like a sausage. To ex 
plain: his little cap would not come dowi 
to his ears on any account; then the 


}ears seemed to despise the head upon 
| which they grew, and stood out as far as 
| possible from it, red and conspicuous 


Features as well as clothing generally at 
variance: the nose turned itself up at 


| them all; the under lip withdrew from 


bestowed upon them either. As near as I} the upper one, still overshadowed by it; 


the coat and vest of butternut full-cloth 
shrank from the trousers of the same ma 
terial, and they in turn could not be per 
suaded to approach the brogans. 
Adoniram’s coat was made in the style 


|then called straight-bodied, now known 


as dress-coat, and by the facetious called 
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ADONIRAM 


‘law-hammer, ete. [am particular about 
the fashion of this coat, for thereby hangs 
the tale—in part. Adoniram Algeroy’s 
father being poor, as I have already said, it 
was arranged that the lad should take care 
of the building for his ** 
the fires, ete. 


make 
The ground-floor of the 


schooling” 


academy was divided by a partition with 
folding-doors, the two compartments de- 


signed to accommodate the two sexes. 


Kach was provided with a ‘* box” stove of | 


enormous size for burning ‘* cord-wood”’ 
full length. The male department was 
presided over by the Rev. Mr. S——, an 
austere man in general, but who knew a 
good thing, and with strong provocation 


The 
female department was under the super 
vision of Miss E 


could be moved to excessive mirth 


~amaiden lady of con 
siderable attainments, also staid and mat 
ter-of-fact, with little toleration of trifling 
or frivolity. Our amusement at 
that winter, besides snow-ball 
ing Adoniram, was sliding down hill upon 


cluet 


** recess 


a long board which frost and friction had 


rendered smooth as olass, upon which we 
sat astride, as close as possible, with a row 
of legs fringing either side, like a huge 
centiped, gliding down the slippery decliv 
ity. Upon the occasion of which I write 
we had all got seated upon the board as 
usual, Adoniram at the front end—he al- 












vod 


ways endeavored to be in front, except in 
thi 


nence 


snow-balling game, when the promi 


became uncomfortable. Owing to 
some peculiar condition of the atmosphere, 
the centiped wouldn't move 
would 


do what we 
In vain the 
leather heels all 
s into the hard-packed 
and pulled, pushed, hitched, 
it budge 
Frowinge desp rate ; 


the board stuek fast. 
huge creature dug its 
along the line of leg 
SHOW and 
Things 
our allotted fif- 
teen minutes were nearly up, and we had 


not had one 


wiggled would not 


were 


slide yet. 
Adoniram called out 


At this juncture 
from the front 
‘all hands” tostand up, and let him ** 
her,” which we did in good faith, where 
upon he gave the board 
cried out, ** Drop!” 


for 
start 


a lusty shove, 
and dropped himself 
upon the hindmost end, and we dropped 
OUTSE Live Ss upon the cround, where we sat 
ina row as before, lacking the board, upon 
which Adoniram was gliding down the 
hill But his 
triumph, as was usual with him, was not 
destined for his sole enjoyment. Aim 
Willets, who was next to Adoniram, was 


with shouts of exuitation. 


a wide-awake boy, and saw the ruse; his 
‘body dropped not down.” Clapping his 
hands on Adoniram’s shoulders, he ran 
after, endeavoring to stand upon the lit- 


tle that remained of the end of the board, 


did get his foot on the dragging tail of 
that claw-hammer butternut coat. The 
board now being under full headway, re- 
fused to stop for any such impediment, 
went on with Adoniram and the balance 
of the coat, so there was nothing left for 
the tail to do but come off, and remain | 
under the foot; which it accordingly did, 
unnoticed, though, by the respective pro 
prietors of foot and tail. When the un 
conscious Adoniram arose from the board, 
flushed with excitement and pleasure, his 
appearance was irresistible; but in his 
blindexultation he did not attribute the un- | 
usual merriment, if noticed at all, to any- | 
W ithsin- 
gular unanimity the boys failed to enlight- 
him. <All seemed to feel that if ever 
a time when it was eminently 
proper for them to mind their own busi- 
ness, that was the time. 


thing but the suecess of his trick. 


en 


there was 


The bell rang a 
moment after the catastrophe, and we all 
entered the 
front, usual 
him the pleasure in this instance. 


schoo] Adoniram in 
no disposition to deny 
As 


the boys ranged themselves in their re- 
spective places, Adoniram proceeded to 


room, 


as 
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| scious owner, seemed staring at 
with only partial suecess, however; but he | 





the stove, always exerting himse] 
way of antics to attract attention a 
ate alaughamongthe boys. Owin: 
circumstance just narrated, he was 
dantly successful on this oceasion. 
median in the flush of hiscrowning ty 
ever felt the heart swell with a mi 
quisite pleasure or exultant pride th 
the vain Adoniram Algeroy as he re: 
the unprecedented plaudits of his rapt 
audience. At first a suppressed titt: 
upon his delighted ear, which soon r 
uproarious merriment. As the pri: 
stepped angrily around to find the « 
of the tumult, and his eye caught thx 
figure of Adoniram, he hu 
back to throw himself into his chai: 
arms upon face upon lis 
hands, and gave himself up touncontro 
laughter. At the moment when 
principal caught sight of our hero he \ 
bending from the hips, his thin legs 
straight as possible, resting the tips of his 
fingers upon the floor, and peering 

the stove to see the condition of the fir 
We were aware that his butternut pants 
loons were furnished with two blue patches 
but they had never struck us as so inex 


tesque 


his desk, his 


| pressibly funny as now, when one, fu 


exposed to the view of all but the unco 

us Ih 
blank amazement. His vanity was sucl) 
as would not allow him to imagine tl 
cause of the merriment to be other than 
a tribute to his harlequin powers. 


so 


| encouraged, he went on from one triumph 
| to another. 


Still bent over as before, like 
a huge measuring-worm, he took the 
beech poker, and with a great flourish 
thrust it into the stove, at the same time 
winking with the whole of one side of his 
face at the boys, which increased the un 
checked merriment to a perfect uproar 
Poor Adoniram, radiant with joy at his 
great success, still keeping up his antics 
entered heart and soul into the effort, 
crew frantic with his endeavors to outdo 
himself, flourishing each stick of cord 
wood as he filled the stove, closed the 
door with a bang, turned round and kick 
ed it with the sole of his shoe to make 
sure, the dingy pocket, with three dough 


| nuts for his lunch, now uncovered, swing 


ing to and fro across the blue patch as he 
moved, while each effort was hailed with 
renewed shouts and peals of laughter. 
The triumphant comedian then shoul 
dered the smoking poker, and marched 
with military strides for the ‘‘ girls’ room.” 
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neipal’s desk was nesr the door. 
mvulsed gentleman said not a 
e could not—but merely arose, 
ned the door for the conquering 
pass. The absurd smile which 
Adoniram bestowed upon him 


rarched by seemed the climax, and 

n—the principal—back to his desk 

, faint with laughter. Now the 

as shifted ; the drama was being re 

| upon the other side. The female 

it came to the open door, with a 

1 face and troubled look; but see 

e principal in his helpless condi 

nd the boys in uproar, she too yield 

the irresistible influence, cast one 

it the grotesque figure, and sank 

ess in her chair. Now, all restraint 

removed, the girls quite equalled 

boys, and shouts of merriment rang 
igh the house. 

tudy or recitation was out of the 

stion for that morning. As I went 

e to dinner, I do not know what hap 

d during the hour’s intermission at 

n, but probably the great actor re 

ed a shower of snow-balls by way of 


AN 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
What is this that thou hast been fretting and 
¢ and lamenting and self-tormenting on ac- 
tof? Say it in a word: is it not because thou 
ot happy? Foolish soul! what act of Legisla- 
vas there that thow shouldst be happy? There 
Man a higher than Happiness ; he ean do with- 


bouquets. Adoniram had evidently ex 
tracted the doughnuts from the unpro 
tected pocket, for the pocket hung lank 
and empty, and he, to all appearance, was 
as unconscious as before 

When the school was called in the aft 
ernoon, Adoniram began his anties. and 
the boys their laughter; but the stern old 
divine, having regained his composure, 
eried, **Silenee!” in a tone full of mean 
ing to every experienced boy, and there 
was silence. Then, turning to the awed 
buffoon, he said, ** Adoniram, g@o about 
your duties, with no more tomfoolery, 
and Adoniram did as he was told. To 
the poor overworked mother there Was 
no fun. She must have sat half the night 
to repair the damage of Aim’s misstep, 
and make her uncouth boy as present 
able as possible under the circumstances 
Adoniram appeared the next day with the 
other tail cut off: the claw-hammer made 
into a roundabout, side pockets and all; 
the blue patches replaced by brow h ones, 
probably made of the remaining tail. All 
of which only changed, but did not im 
prove, Adoniram’s appearance. 


N E. 


| self-reproach. For it is always hard for 


| weakness. 


the young to learn the lesson of human 
It is strange and humiliating 
to them to discover that there are powers 


| within them stronger than their own wills. 


t Happiness, and instead thereof find Blessedness, | 


s is the everlasting Yea, wherein all contradie- 
is solved.” —CarRLyLe. 


FTER an hour of mute suffering, 
J Anne sought the blessed oblivion of 
sleep. She had conquered herself; she was 
exhausted. She would try to gain strength 
for the effort of the coming day. But 
nothing avails against the fever, strong 
is life and sad as death, which we call 
Love, and which, in spite of the crowd 
of shallower feelings that masquerade un 
der and mock its name, still remains the 
master-power of our human existence. 
Anne had no sooner laid her head upon 
the pillow than there rose within her, and 
ten times stronger than before, her love 
and her jealousy. She would stay and 
contest the matter with Helen. Had he 
not said, had he not looked And then 
she caught herself back in an agony of 


The old know this so well that they ex 
cuse each other silently ; but, loath to 
shake the ignorant faith of innocence, 
they leave the young to find it out for 
themselves. The whole night with Anne 
was but a repetition of efforts and lapses, 
followed toward morning, however, by a 
struggling return to self-control. For 
years of faithfulness even as a child are 
not thrown away, but vield, thank Hea 
ven! a strength at last in times of trial; 
else might we all go drown ourselves. 
At dawn, with tear-stained cheeks, she 
fell asleep, waking with a start when 
Bessmer knocked and inquired if she was 
ill. Miss Vanhorn had gone down to 
breakfast. 


‘* Please send me some coffee,” said 
Anne, without opening the door. ‘‘I do 
not care for anything else. I will be 


ready soon.” 
She dressed herself slowly, swallowing 
the coffee. But youth is strong: the cold 
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“WHILE HER MAID WAS COILING HER FAIR HAIR.”—[SEE PAGE 569. ] 


bath and the fresh white morning dress 
made her look as fair as ever. Miss Van 
horn was waiting for her in the little par 
lor. Bessmer was sent away, and the 
door closed The cir) remained standing, 
and took hold of the back of a chair to 
nerve herself for the first step along the 
hard, lonely road stretching out before her 
like a desert 


“Anne,” began Miss Vanhorn, in 
magisterial veice, ‘what did Mr. Dexter 
say to you last evening ?” 

‘*He asked me to be his wife.” 

‘‘T hardly expected it so soon, although 
[ knew it would come in time,” said the 
old woman, with a swallow of satisfaction 
“Sitdown. Anddon’t be anidiot. You 
will now listen to me. Mr. Dexter is a 
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man; he is what is called a rising | ‘*[T mean that I can not marry Mr. Dex- 
if any one wants to rise); he is a| ter.” 


\d enough man also, as men go. He ‘No one asks you to marry him now.” 
is no claim as regards family; neither **T can never marry him.” 
vou. He is a thorough and undi ‘Why ?” said Miss Vanhorn, with ris- 


d American; so are you. He will be| ing color. ‘* Be careful what you say. 
id husband, and one far higher in | No lies.” 


world than you had any right to ex- ‘*T—I am engaged to Rast.” 
On the other hand, you will do *‘Lie number one. Look at me. If 
-epy well as his wife, for you have fair} your engagement was ended, then would 


ity and a pretty face (it is of course | you marry Mr. Dexter ?” 

uw pink and white beauty that has Anne half rose, as if to escape, but 

1 him), and principles enough for} sank back again. ‘I could not marry 
Li. Like all people who have made | him, because I do not love him,” she an 
money rapidly, he is lavish, and will} swered. 
deny you nothing; he will even allow ‘*“And whom do you love, that you 
vou, I presume, to help one and all of that | know so much about it, and haye your 
colony of children, priests, old maids, and | ‘do not’ and ‘ can not’ so promptly ready 2 


os, up on that island. See what power | Never tell me that it is that boy upon the 
il be put into your hands! You might | island who has taught you all these new 


or all your life, and not accomplish |} ways, this faltering and fear of looking 
ie-hundredth part of that which, as} in my face, of which you knew nothing 
Gregory Dexter's wife, you could do in| when you came. Do you wish me to tell 


day. you what I think of you?” 

As to your probable objection—the ‘**No,” eried the girl, rushing forward, 
V and-girl engagement in which you and falling on her knees beside the arm 
re foolish enough to entangle yourself | chair; ‘‘tell me nothing. Only let me 
I will simply say, leave it to time; it will | go away. I can not, can not stay here; 


break itself. How do you know that it is | 1 am too wretched, too weak. You can 
it, in fact, broken already?) The Pro-| not have a lower opinion of me than I 
ando blood is faithless in its very es-| have of myself at this moment. If you 
nee,” added the old wom: 
‘Mr. Dexter is a man of tl 
ill explain it to him myself; he will un-| let me go.” She bowed her head upon 
derstand, and will not urge you at pres- | the arm of the chair and sobbed aloud. 
ent. He will wait, as I shall, for the nat- But Miss Vanhorn rose and walked 
ural solution of time. But in the mean | away. ‘‘I know what this means,” she 
while you must not offend him; he is not | said, standing in the centre of the room. 
at alla man whom a woman ean offend | ‘* Like mother, like daughter. Only Alida 
with impunity. He is vain, and has a) ran after a man who loved her, although 
singularly mistaken idea of his own im- | her inferior, while you have thrown your- 
portance. Agree to what I propose—| self at the feet of a man who is simply 
which is simple quiescence for the pres- | laughing at you. Don’t you know, you 
ent—and you shall go back to Moreau’s, | fool, that Ward Heatheote will marry 
and the allowance for the children shall | Helen Lorrington—the woman you pre- 
be continued. Ihave never before in my | tend to be grateful to, and call your dear- 
life made so many concessions; it 15 be- | est friend? He has no fortune; he must 
cause you have had at times lately a look | marry money; and Helen Lorrington will 
that brings back—Alida.” | be in every way a suitable wife for him. 
Anne’s lips trembled; a sudden weak- | It has long been generally understood. 
ness came over her at this allusion to her | The idea of your trying to thrust yourself 
mother. between them is preposterous—I may say 
Well?” said Miss Vanhorn, expect- | a maniac’s folly.” 
antly. | ‘‘T am not trying: only let me go,” 
There was apause. Then a girl's voice | sobbed Anne, still kneeling by the chair. 


n, bitterly. have any compassion for me—for the 
1e world. I| memory of my mother—say no more, and 


answered: ‘‘I can not, grandaunt. I ‘**You think I have not seen,’ con- 
must go.” tinued Miss Vanhorn, her wrath rising 


‘You may go, I tell you, back to Mo-| with every bitter word; ‘‘but I have. 
reau’s on the Ist of October.” | Only I never dreamed that it was as bad 
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as this. I never dreamed that Alida’s 
daughter could be bold and immodest— 
worse than her mother, who was only 
love mad,” 

Anne started to her feet. ‘Miss Van- 
horn,” she said, ‘* I will not hear this, ei- 
ther of myself or my mother. It is not 
true, 

“As to not hearing it, you are right; 
vou will not hear my voice often in the 
future. I wash my hands of you. You 
are an ungrateful girl, and will come to 
an evil end. When I think of the enor- 
mous selfishness you now show in thus 
throwing away, for a mere matter of per- 
sonal obstinacy, the bread of your sister 
and brothers, and leaving them to starve, 
I stand appalled. What do you expect ?” 

‘* Nothing—save to go.”’ 

‘And you shall go.” 

‘* To-day ?”” 

“This afternoon, at three.” As she 
said this, Miss Vanhorn seated herself with 
her back toward Anne, and took up a 
book, as though there was no one in the 
room. 

‘Do you want me any longer, grand 
aunt ?” 

‘‘Never call me by that name again. 
Go to your room; Bessmer will attend to 
you. At two o'clock I will see you fora 
moment before you go,” 

Without a reply, Anne obeyed. Her 
tears were dried as if by fever; words had 
been spoken which could not be forgiven. 
Inaction was impossible. She began to 
pack. Then, remembering who had givy- 
en her all these clothes, she paused, un- 
certain what todo. After reflection, she 
decided to take with her only those she 
had brought from the half-house; and in 
this she was not actuated by any spirit of 
retaliation, her idea was that her grand- 
aunt would demand the gifts in any case. 
Miss Vanhorn was not generous. She 
worked steadily; she did not wish to 
think; yet still the crowding feelings pur- 
sued her, caught up with her, and then 
went along with her, thrusting their faces 
close to hers, and forcing recognition. 
Was she, as Miss Vanhorn had said, enor- 
mously selfish in thus sacrificing the new 
comfort of the pinched household on the 
island to her own obstinacy ? But, as she 
folded the plain garments brought from 
that home, she knew that it was not selfish- 
ness; as she replaced the filmy ball dress 
in its box, she said to herself that she 
could not deceive Mr. Dexter by so much 


even asa silence. Then, as she wranyy 
the white parasol in its coverings, the ¢ 
burning, throbbing misery rolled ; 
her, followed by the hot jealousy y 
she thought she had conquered; she s: 
the two dresses given by Helen, and; 
them to those left behind. But the act 
brought shame, and she replaced t] 
And now all the clothes faced her fpo) 
the open trunks; those from the isl; 
those which Rast had seen, murmured 
** Faithless!” Helen’s gifts whispered, * | 
gratitude!’ and those of her granda 
called more loudly, ** Fool!” She 


Closed 
the lids, and turned toward the windo 
she tried to busy her mind with the f 
ture: surely thought and plans were 1 
ed. She was no longer confident, as s 
had been when she first left her North 
island: she knew now how wide the wo 
was, and how cold. She could not apply 
at the doors of schools without letters 
or recommendations ; she could not liye 
alone. Her one hope began and ended 
in Jeanne-Armande. She dressed hers 
in travelling garb and sat down to wait 
It was nearly noon; probably she would 


a 
1 


not see Helen, as she always slept through 
the morning after a ball, preserving by 
this changeless care the smooth fairn 
of her delicate and peculiar complexi: 
She decided to write a note of farewell, 
and leave it with Bessmer; but again and 
again she tore up her beginnings, until 
the floor was strewn with fragments. She 
had so very much not to say. At la 
she succeeded in putting together a few 
sentences, which told nothing, save that 
she was going away; she bade her good- 
by, and thanked her for all her kindness, 
signing, without any preliminary phrases 
(for was she “‘ affectionately” or *‘ sincere- 
ly” Helen's ‘‘ friend” ?), merely her name, 
Anne Douglas. 

At one o'clock Bessmer entered with 
luncheon. Evidently she had received 
orders to enter into no conversation with 
the prisoner; but she took the note, and 
promised to deliver it with her own hands. 
At two the door opened, and Miss Van- 
horn came in. Anne rose. 

The old woman’s eye took in at a glance 
the closed trunks and the travelling dress. 
She had meant to try her niece, to punish 
her; but even then she could not believe 


| that the girl would really throw. away 


forever all the advantages she had placed 
within her grasp. She sat down, and 
after waiting a moment, closed her eyes. 


e Douglas,” she beg: 

misguided niece Alids 
final dec 
First, have 
hundred 


eome ior 2 Is1on. 


iestions 


vou, or | 


one GOLLAPS 


1 not, 


vy dependen 


* to the charity of a 
rself, and not « 


Ven « 
is neither.” 


fave I, or have I not, 


so to continue the 
hem comfortable ¢” 
lL ive 
said the 
s closed. ‘‘ why persist 1 


ybornness ? 


In offending me, : 
otter 


‘son on earth who can 


aw » that you are 


no promises as to the 


an old woman nov 

1 r, ae 
eould at least be dut 
no fine words. Show yvour finen¢ 
eV I 


wel 
WISHES. 


g my 


if 
} 
I 


} 
ii 


stay with you, grandaunt, wi 

v, gladly, gratefully, if you 

vay from this place.” 

said Miss Va 

Come here; kneel down in fron . 
I can look Will vou stay 

everythin r'¢ 


held hy 


No conditions,’ nhorn. 

at you. 

th me here, if J vi ld 
ne Mr. Dexter ?” 


ith her small keen ey 


net 


She ‘y firm 


Am 


ich is said to pass bef 


e was silent. 


1 : ¢ 
ne eves Ol 


} 


. : 
arowhins Mal, 


the days and hours 
‘sas they would be, must be, 
“mselve S before her. 
followed the 
the impossibility of remain 

l than all, 


Consciousness came slow 


un 
But there 


te reall 


same cd sperat 

ing: 

v; the jealousy ; worse 

‘self-doubt. 

back to her eyes, which had been meet 
Miss Vanhorn’s blankly. 

‘*T can not stay,” she said. 

thrust her away vio- 

I am well paid for having had 

ivthing to do with Douglas blood,” she 


ied, her 


Miss 


Vanhorn 


itly. 6s 


voice trembling 
‘Get back into wilderness 
you came! I will 
your name on earth again.” 


roon). 


with 


anger. 
the from 
never hear 
She left the 


V he nee 


Answer 
tay 


n the 


thre 


In a few moments Be 
her eves reddened 


nounced that the 


, 1 
( we aoor 


e bv 


seen i 
t | old John Caryl 


not to say anything to you, Mis 
it just the ore 
‘said Bessn 
se, 
‘k train, and ¢ 


said Iw 


aw 


\ 
av. 


© troub 


dropping 


tea 


racedl Woman, Wi 
. . 
‘omfortable amplitude oF person, 


to give 


W lite 


we ver, did not he r 


seen col 


snot to know 


and then 


an envelope contai 
lar note Anne looked 
‘IT will not 


you can tell erandaunt tha 


r 


take th I 
tI) 
Lough for the present,” she said 


She gave her hand kindly 


LAY 
money el 


maid, who was then drix 


sun-umbre!] 
respectable brown 
bonnet, her broad shoulders shaken with 
A 
en this poor friend from vir 


} 
atone. 


1 


er 


sine turn in the road 
soon hid C' 
Anne Wa 

The st not there; |] 
house was near by, but hidden by 
maples, and Anne, 


} platform, seemed all alone, 


tion-keeper was 


erove 
¢ as . + 
of ding on t 


the ty 
ing rails stretching north and south hay 


r 
Stal 


ing the pee iliarly solitary aspect which 
a one-track railway always has among 
green 1 


No tr: 


2 a | 
It is all 


ields, with no sign of life in sight 
passed, or ever will 
a dream. She 
could 
which 


in has pass 
walked to and fro 
the 


adorned w ith 


She into walt 


see 


ing - 
three 


room, 


Ww framed 


as 


| texts, and another placard not religiously 


2) 
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intended, but referring, on the contrary, 


to steamboats, which might vet be so in 


terpreted, namely » the Providence 
She noted the drearily ugly round | 
faded below to white, planted in a 
and-filled box; s} the bench, railed 


tf into single its bv ire lbows., 


1rieé 
wine... 


tove 


and 


} } . 
ed turing ner journey 


member 
stward, two, if not t] , of these places 


the 
female of middle 


generally filled with pack 


ere 


ages of some solitary 


Lin half-mourning, who remain 
ant of the 


} » she CLD] | 
Space she occupied, 


wre, Cla 


ed stonily unobsery longing 


} , 
riances cast upon the 


thoug 
ly. When a decision 


1 for the 


done, the mind 


These hts came to her mechanical 
has finally 


present 


be } 
ane nothing more 
be 
off on trivial errands; the 
of the 
licient set it 1 
had 1 

step came through 
Ply he 


li¢ i¢hborhood, Hosy 


LOeS wandering 
flight of a bird, 
of thistle 


nh motion. 


ean 


the passage fairy car 


l 


Ss 


down, are 


It seemed to 


{ 
i 
1 
i 


ier that she een there 
long time, when 
Hosea 
in the 
unloeki 
bought 1} 


trunk checked; 


a 
the grove: mpton or, as 


as called 
the station door. 


had he r 


ach the 


‘lim ne 


ticket, 


Was 


Anne ier and 

ialf-house before mit it. 
Hosy havine attended to his official 

to 


converse unofficially with his one passen 


isiness with dignity, now out 


came 
er. ‘‘ From Cary] int you ?” 

* Yes,” replied Anne. 

‘*Goin’ to New York ?” 

es?" 

‘IT haven't 
lis,” said Hosy. 


Ss, a 


yet to that 


some 


ben n 
On 


o, on others not. 


1e-tropo 
aceounts I 
should admire to ¢ Ben 
long at Caryl's 7” 

** Yes, some time.” 

‘My wife’s cousin helps over there; 
And she tells me, 
Mirandy does, that the heap of washing 
over to that house She 
tells me, Mirandy they'd jest 
as leve put on their clean things Satur 
there, as any other day.” He 
up at Anne for information on 
Not directly; Hosy did not 
at pres- 


Mirandy ‘s her name. 


is a sight to see. 
does, that 


day, over 
vlanced 
this point. 
consider it polite to look directly ; 
ent his eyes were apparently tixed upon 
a cow feeding in a distant clover field. 
But he managed to give what he would 
have called ** jest a squint at her,” all the 
same. 

Anne not being able to settle the dis- 
puted question, Hosy brought up anoth- 


er. ‘*Mirandy says, too, that they don’t 


| especial dress 


up for the 8: 
there, not much even 
days.” 
‘That is true, I believe.” 
‘Sing’ lar,” said the little man, 
‘ll do the money! 
seem to be capable of e1 


SO as 


folks as has 


don't 1j 
themselves exactly; and p’r’aps tl! 
what We hi; 


had city folks at Caryl’s until lat 


Providence intends. 
miss, you see; and I confess they’y 
a continooal study to me ever since 
the the Lord 7Il tak 
make us contented with our lot. ie 
‘em, I thought 
and all everlastin’ to be envied. But 

L feel the ba’m of and innar 
strengthenin’ when I see how little t 
know how to enjy themselves, afte: 


amazin’ ways 


‘em most down» 


see 
comfort 
Here’s the train, miss.” 


In another moment 
borne away 


Anne felt he 
away from the solitary 
tion, with its shining lines of rails: 
the green hills which encircled Cary 
from the mountain-peaks beyond. 
had started on her journey into the 
world. 
In darkness, but in safety, she arriy 
at the half-lhouse, in the station-kee) 
a few minutes before midni 
A light was still burning, and in respon 
to her knock Jeanne-Armande her 
opened the door, clad in a wrapper, w 
a wonderful flannel her 

| She was much astonished to see he 

| pil, but received her cordially, ordered 
the trunk brought in, and herself attend 
ed to the beating down of the station 

| 


| keeper's i 


wagon, 


Cap on head 


yoy to a proper price for his 
She remarked upon his auda 
city and plainly criminal tendencies; 
thoroughly sifted the physical qualities 
of the horse; she objected to the shape ot 
the wagon; and finally, she had noted 
his manner of bringing in the trunk, and 
shaving its edges as well as her doorway, 
and she felt that she must go over to the 
station herself early in the morning, and 
lodge a complaint against him. What 
did he mean by—_ But here the boy suc 
cumbed, and departed with half-price 
and Jeanne-Armande took breath, and 
closed the door in triumph. 
‘You see that I have come back to you, 
mademoiselle,” said Anne, with a faint 
|smile. ‘Shall I tell you why ?” 
‘Yes; but no, not now. You are very 
weary, my child; you look pale and worn. 
| Would you like some cotfee ?” 


serv ices. 
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Yos,” said Anne, who felt a faint ex 
tion stealing over her. ‘But the 


lay coffee will do.” For there was 


package of coffee in the store-room 
h went by that name, and which old 
Nora was instructed to use on Fridays. 
vt that Jeanne-Armande followed strict 
; and discipline; but she had bought 
cotfee at an auction sale in the city 
very low price, and it proved in 

1 so low in quality that they could not 
ra kx it more than oneea week. Certain 
therefore, Friday was the appropriate 
No,” said the hostess, ‘t you shall ] 
le of the other, child. Come to the 
tchen. Nora has gone to bed, but I will 
ge a little supper for you with my 


lave 


ral 
n hands.” 

They went to the bare little room, where 
se would have starved. But made 
iselle was not without resources, and 


ous 
ys. Soon she ‘‘arranged” a brisk little 
and a cheery little stew, while the 
pint coffee-pot sent forth a delicious fra 
vpance, Sitting there in a wooden chair 
side the little stove, Anne felt more of 
e comfort than she had ever known 
Caryl’s, and the thin miserly teacher 
is kinder than her grandaunt had ever 


n. She ate and drank, and was warm- 
then, sitting by the dying coals, she 
11 


1er story, or rather as much of it as it 

s necessary mademoiselle should know. 

‘It is a pity,” said Jeanne-Armande, 
if nd especially since she has no rela- 

ve, this grandaunt, nearer than your 

lf. Could nothing be done in the way 
of renewal, as to heart-strings ?” 

‘Not at present. I must rely upon 

ml, mademoiselle; in this, even Tante 
can not help me.” 

‘That is true; she can not. She even 
disapproved of my own going forth into 
the provinces,” said Jeanne-Armande, 

th the air of an explorer. ‘We have 
different views of life, Hortense Moreau 
and I: but there !—we respect each other. 
Of how much money can you dispose at 
present, my child 7” 

Anne told the sum. 

‘Tf it is so little as that,” said Jeanne 
Armande, ** it will be better for you to go 
vestward with me immediately. I start 
earlier than usual this year; you can take 
the journey with me, and share expenses ; 
in this way we shall both be able to save. 
Now as to chances: there is sometimes a 
subordinate employed under me, when 


| there is a press of new scholars. This is 


the autumn term: there may be a press 
I must prepare you, however, for the low 
est of low salaries,” said the teacher, het 
voice changing suddenly to a dry sharp 
ness. ‘‘I shall present vou as a novice 
to whom the priy ilege of entering the in 
stitution is an equivalent of money.” 

‘IT expect but little,’ said Anne. ‘tA 
beginner must take the lowest place.” 

On the second day they started. Jeanne 
Armande was journeving to Weston this 
time by a roundabout way. By means 
of excursion tickets to Valley City, offer 
ed for low rates for three days, she hac 
found that she could (in time) reach West 
on vid the former city, and effect a sav 
ine of one dollar and ten eents. With 
the aid of her basket, no additional meals 
would be required, and the money saved 
therefore, would be pure gain. There 
was only one point undecided, namely 
should she go through to Valley City, or 
change at a junction twenty miles tl 
W hat would 
be the saving, if any, by going on? What 
by changing? No one could tell her; the 
complication of excursion rates to Valley 


side for the northern road ? 


City for a person who was not going there 
and the method of night travel for a per 
son who would neither take a sleeping 
car, nor travel in a dav ear, nor stop ata 
hotel, combined themselves to render more 
impassive still the ticket-sellers, safely 
protected in their official round towers 


from the rabble of buvers outside. Re 


carding tl 
and Weston, and all their connections, it 
that mademoiselle 


1¢ main lines between New York 


would be safe to s: 





knew more than the officials themselves 
The remainder of the continent was an 
unknown wilderness in her mind, but 
these lines of rails, over which she was 
obliged to purchase her way year after 
year, she understood thoroughly. She 
had tried all the routes, and once she had 
rone through Canada: she had looked at 
canal-boats meditatively. She was haunt 
ed by a vision that some day she might 
find a clean captain and captain's wife 
who would receive her as passenger, and 
allow her to eook her own little meals 
along shore. Once, she explained to Anne 
a Sunday-school camp- meeting had re 
duced the rates, she being apparently on 
her way thither. She had always regret- 
ted that the season of State fairs was a 


month later: she felt herself capable of 


being on her way to all of them. 
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‘* But now, whether to go on to Valley 
ity, or to leave the train at Stringhamp 
Junction, is the question I can not de 


» said, with irritation, having re 


irned discomfited from another encoun 
ter with a ticket-seller. 
‘We reach Weston by 
* said Anne. 


F course: th: 


both routes, do 


t follows without say 
Evidently vou do not comprehend 
Ere 


ut 


consideratii which 


Ho 


arent at 


ns 
VEVECP, | 
New 


selle, rising. 


vill ret it ¢ 
Maced mia,” 
mademoi ‘Come, the 

They were going only as far as New 
lle had 


} 
oO sieep 


Macedonia that night: mademoise 
there twice, and lt 
Once, in her decorous maid 
she had passed a n 


pt and intende¢ 


‘e agaln. 
on lif 


tina sleep 
ing-car, and never again would her foot 
‘cross the threshold of one of tl 


ot ose out 


rageous inventions.” She remembered 


of 
the wash-rooms in the early morning. 
New Macedonia existed only to give sup- 
it had but two nar 


sleeping apartments over its abnor 


n now with a shudder the 
in 


processions 


persons muffled drapery going to 


pr 


rh 
r’¢ 


rs and breakfasts; 


mal development of dining-room below. 
But the military genius of Jeanne-Ar 
mande selected 


it on this very account: 


for sleeping-rooms where no one ever 
lept, half-price could in conscience alone 
be charged. All night Anne was waken 
ed at intervals by the rushing sound of 
passing trains. 


t} 
i¢ 


Once she stole softly to 
»uncurtained window and looked out; 
clouds covered the sky, no star was visi 
ble, but down the valley shone a spark 
which grew and grew, and then turned 
white and with a glare and 
a thundering sound, a locomotive rushed 
by, with its long line of dimly lighted 
sleeping-cars swiftly and softly following 
with human freight, 
the line ending in two red eyes looking 
pac 


Intense, a 


Ss 


their unconscious 
k as the train vanished around acurve. 
‘Ten hours’ sleep,” said mademoiselle, 
awaking with satisfaction 
ing. ‘“‘ITnowthin 


in the morn- 
k we can sit up to-night 
in the Valley City waiting-room, and save 
the price of lodgings. 
would think we were waiting for the mid 
night train; after that, the night porter, 
who comes on duty then, would suppose 
it was the early morning express.” 

‘*Then you have decided to go throug] 
to Valley City 7” asked Anne. 
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Until twelve they 


MAGAZINE. 
| “Oy ea: 


since by this arrangement 
can do it without expense.” 

Two trains stopped at New Macs 
for breakfast, one eastward bound 
the Alleghanies, the other 
bound New York. Je 


Armande’s strategy was to go on }) 


over 

| ward from 

of the latter while the passengers 
and take 


wood seat. removing, 


absent, bodily possession of 
if necessary, : 
or two left there as toke) 
ownership; for the American 
1 


eP ie 


culine bag 
mah 


makes war where t rentler sé 


concerned, but ther se 


treats to ane 

even to the smoking-ear, with silent 

| erosity. 
Breakfast 


Was exchanging a 


the train 
witticisms 


was now over; 
few 
the pea-nut vender of the station, a bra 
man sparred playfully with the bage 
porter, and a pallid tele: raph oper 
looked on from his window with interest 


Meanwhile the 


ci 


conductor, in his stiff off 
il cap, pared a small apple 
same air of fixed melancholy and inward 
sarcasm which he gave to all his duties 
large and small; when it 
threw the core with careful precision at 
a passing pig, looked at his wateh, and 
called out, suddenly and sternly, 

aboard !” 


with th 


was eaten, 


The train moved on. 
At ten there ea: 
Wa 


It was nine o'clock. 
into the ear a fi 


Heathec 


cure Anne knew 


>t 


ILC, 


CHAPTER 
“ Man is a bundle of contr 
with fancies.” 


XIX. 

adicti ms, tie d toget! 

—Perrsian Provern. 

“The might of one fair face sublimes my lov 
For it hath weaned my heart from low desi 
Nor death I heed, nor purgatorial fires. 
Forgive me if I can not turn away 
From those sweet eves that are my earthly heave 
For they are guiding stars, benignly given 
To tempt my footsteps to the upward way.” 

—MicuaEL ANGELO 
DIRE was the wrath of Helen Lorring 
ton when, having carefully filled the 
measure of her lost sleep, she sent a littl 
note across to Anne, and answer was re 
turned that: Miss Douglas was gone. 
Mrs. Lorrington, with compliments 
Miss Vanhorn, then begged (on a eard 
be informed where Miss Douglas was 
gone. Miss Vanhorn, with compliments 
|to Mrs. Lorrington (also on a ecard), re 
| turned answer that she did not know. 
| Mrs. Lorrington, deeply grieved to dis- 


ri 
L 
+. 
t 
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» Miss Vanhorn a second time, then 
iested to be favored with Miss Doug 
las’s address. Miss Vanhorn, with as 
irances that it was no disturbance, but 
iys a pleasure to oblige Mrs. Lorring 
_replied that she did not possess it. 
n Helen waited until the old coupe 
ed away for an afternoon drive, its 
occupant inside, her profile visi 
1 al ] 


veen the two closed glass windows 


an object mounted for a microscope, 
oing across, beguiled the mild Bess 
to tell all she knew. This was not 
ich: but the result was great anger in 
en's mind, and a determination to 
Bessmer did not 
Anne 


had been sent away in disgrace, the maid 


nee the harsh deed. 
iow causes, but she knew actions. 
eing forbidden to know even the diree 
1: the lonely traveller had taken. Hel 
_quick to solve riddles, solved this, at 

st as far as one side of it was coneern 

ed, and the quick, partially correct guess 
es OF a QUICK witted woman are often, by 
eir very nearness, more misleading than 
Mr. Dexter had been with 
Anne during the evening of the ball: 


nv others, 


probably he had asked her to be his wife. 
Anne, faithful to her engagement, had 
refused him; and Miss Vanhorn, faithful 
to her cruel nature, had sent her away in 
And when Helen learned that 
gwone early in 


disgrace. 
Mr. Dexter had gone also 
the morning before any one was stirring 
she took it as confirmation of her theory, 
She would tell 
all the house, she said to herself. She 
began by telling Heathcote. 

They were strolling in the garden. She 


and was now quite sure. 


turned toward the little arbor at the end | 
| and did not look up; but Helen was satis- 


of the path. 

‘Not there,” said Heathcote. 

“Why not? Have you been there si 
much with Rachel ?” said his companion, 
in a sweet voice. 

** Never, I think. 
holes.” 

‘* Nevertheless, I am going there, and 
you are going with me.” 

‘* As you please, ma reine.” 

‘Ward, how much have you been with 
Rachel ?” she asked, when they were seat- 
ed in the little bower, which was over 
grown with the old-fashioned vine called 
matrimony. 

‘*Oh!” said Heatheote, with a sound of 
fatigue in his voice. 
have an end to that subject ?” 
“Yes; when you make an end.” 


3ut arbors are damp | 


‘** Are we never to | 





One likes to amuse one’s self. You 
do.” 
‘said Hel- 


rom her questions for the 


‘Whom do you mean now 
en, diverted 
moment, as he intended she should be. 

To tell the truth, Heatheote did not 
mean any one; but he never hesitated. 
So now he answered, promptly, ‘* Dexter.” 
He had long ago discovered that he could 
make any wolhan believe he was jealous 
of any man, no matter whom, even one to 
whom she had never spoken; it presup- 
posed that the other man had been all the 
time a silent admirer, and on this point 
the grasp of the feminine imagination is 
wide and hopeful. 

‘* How like you that is!) Mr. Dexter is 
nothing to me.” 

‘**You have been out driving with him 
already,” said Heathcote, pursuing his ad 
vantage; ‘‘and you have not been out 
vith me.” 

‘*He has gone; 
about him.” 

“When did he go?” 

‘Early this morning. And to show 
you how unjust you are, he went because 


so we need not quarre] 


last evening Anne Douglas refused him.” 

“Then he was refused twice in one 
day,” said Heatheote. oF Mrs. Bannert re 
fused him at six.” 

‘* How do you know 

‘She told me.” 

‘*'Traitorous creature 

**Oh no; she is an especial—I may say 
confidential—friend.” 

‘Then what am I?” 

‘‘Not a friend at all, I hope,” said the 
man beside her. ‘*Something more.” 
He was pulling a spray of vine to pieces, 


fied, and smiled to herself brightly. She 
now went back to Anne. ‘Did you 
know poor Anne was gone too, Ward ?” 

| ‘*Gone!” said Heathcote, starting. Then 
he controlled himself. ‘*‘ What do you 
| mean ?” he asked. 

‘I mean that Miss Vanhorn cruelly 
sent her away this afternoon without 
warning, and with only a little money; 
Bessmer was not even allowed to inquire 
what she intended to do, or where she was 


coing. Ihave been haunted ever since I 
heard it by visions of the poor child ar 
riving in New York all alone, and per- 

| haps losing her way: she only knew that 

one up-town locality near Moreau’s.” 
‘‘Do you mean to say that no one 


| knows where she has gone ? 
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‘*‘No one. Bessmer tells me that the | 


old dragon was in one of her black rages. 
Mr. Dexter was with Anne for some time 
in the little parlor during the ball last 
evening, and Miss Vanhorn had the room 


made ready, as though she expected him. | 


Here are the few lines the poor child left 
for me: they are constrained, and very 
unlike her; but I suppose she was too 
troubled to choose her words. She told 
me herself only the day before that she 
was very unhappy.” 

Heatheote took the little note, and 
slipped it into an inner pocket. He said 
nothing, and went on stripping the vine. 

‘*There is one thing that puzzles me,” 
continued Helen. ‘* Bessmer heard the old 
woman say, violently, ‘ You have thrown 
vourself at the feet of a man who is sim- 
ply laughing at vou.’ Now Anne never 
threw herself at any man’s feet—unless, 
indeed, it might be the feet of that boy 
on the island to whom she is engaged. I 
do not know how she acts when with 
him.” 

‘‘It is a pity, since Bessmer overheard 
so much, that while she was about it she 
did not overhear more,” said Heathcote, 
dryly. 

‘You need not suspect her: she is as 
honest as a cow, and as unimaginative. 
She happened to catch that sentence be- 
cause she had entered the next room for 
something; but she went out again imme- 


diately, and heard no more. What I fear | 


is that Miss Vanhorn has dismissed her 
entirely, and that I shall not see her again, 
even at Moreau’s. In the note she says 
that she will send me her address when 
she can, which is oddly expressed, is it 
not? I suppose she means that she will 


send it when she knows where she is to | 


be. Poor child! think of her to-night out 
in the hard world all alone!” 

“T do think of her.” 

‘Tt is good of you to care so much. 


But you know how much attached to her | 


[ am.” 

“= ¥ es.” 

‘She is an odd girl. Undeveloped, 
yet intense. She would refuse a prince, 
a king, without a thought, and work all 
her life like a slave for the man she loved, 
whoever he might be. In truth, she has 
done what amounts to nearly the same 
thing, if my surmises are correct. Those 


children on the island were pensioned, | 


and I presume the old dragon has stopped 


the pe nsion.” 





‘‘Have you no idea where she ha 
| gone ?” 

‘**Probably to Mademoiselle Pitre a} 
Laneaster, on the Inside Road; I stopye 
there once to see her. It would be ly 
first resource. I shall hear from her. 05 
course, in a few days, and then I sha 
help her in every way in my power. W, 
will not let her suffer, Ward.” 

+. No.”’ 

Then there was a pause. 

‘Are you not chilly here, Helen 7” 
“It is damp,” said Mrs. Lorringt 
rising. She always followed the moods 
of this lethargic suitor of hers as close] 
as she could divine them; she took tli 
advance in every oblique and even retro 
crade movement he made so swiftly that 
it generally seemed to have originated 
vith herself. In five minutes they wi 

in the house, and she had left him. 

In what was called the office, a gro 
of young men were discussing, over thei 
cigars, a camping party; the mountains 
whose blue sides lay along the western 
sky, afforded good hunting ground stil! 
and were not as yet farmed out to elubs 
The men now at Caryl’s generally campe 
out for a few weeks every year; it was 
one of their habits. Heathcote, with his 
ihands in the pockets of his sack-co 
walked up and down, listening. Aft 
a while, ‘I think Ill go with you,” h: 
said. 

‘Come along, then, old fellow; I wis! 
you would.” 


‘**When are you going ? 


To-morrow morning—early. 
‘By wagon ?” 


‘Train to the junction; then wagons.” 
‘How long shall you stay ?” 

** A week or two.” 

“Tl go,” said Heathcote. He threw 
away his cigar, and started toward hi 


lis 


room. Helen was singing in the parlor 
as he passed; he paused outside for a mo 
ment to listen. Every one was present 
save Anne and Gregory Dexter; yet the 
long room wore to him already the dese 
late and empty aspect of summer resorts 
in September. He could see the singer 
| plainly; he. leaned against the wall and 
looked at her. He liked her; she fitte 
into ail the grooves of his habits and 
tastes. And he thought she would marry 
him some day if he pushed the matter. 
W hile he was thus meditating, a soft little 
hand touched his arm in the darkness. 
**IT saw you,” said Rachel, in a whisper, 













nd came around to join you. You are 
1¢ at Helen; what a flute-like voice 
' Let us go out and listen to her 


she has 
, the piazza.” 

be delighted to 

all those 


How 


Mr Heatheote would 
. He hated that parlor, 
Je sitting around in 


Rachel stand it ? 


with 


a row. 


Rachel, with a pathetic little sigh, an 
ed, How could she do as she wished 7 
She had, alas! no talent for deception. 
Hleatheote regretted this; he wished 
all his heawt that she had 
His heart was not all his to wish with, 
Rachel suggested, in a cooing murmur, 
He answered that it was. And then 


hey went out on the piazza. 

Helen missed Rachel, and suspecte d. but 
At last. how 
vr, even Rachel could not keep the ree 


He went off to his 


as ever. 


f 


mas sweetly 


reant admirer long 


filled a trav 


| then sat down to write a note: 


er 
} 
i 


om, ling bag, lit a cigar, 


1 4] 
ih the 


k or SO 


‘DEAR HELEN,—I am goi it 


others to the mountains for a wer 


ew 


| ill come back hoping to find vou still 
The roses will be sent to you ey 


Wee” 


ill you forget me ? 


a ‘ ‘ ; . 
sealed this missive, threw it aside, 


He 


ud then began to study a railroad guide. 


» ST 


T ) 
LO <% 


person going across to the mountains 
of the latest time 
bles was, of course, important. 

The next morning, while her maid w: 
Mrs. 


awagon,a knowl dee 
is 


coiling her fair hair Lorrington re 


ceived the note, and bit her lips with vex 
tion. 
The hunting party drove over to the 


station soon after six, and waited there for 


the early train. Hosy sold them their 
tickets, and then came out to gain a little 


All 


men save Heathcote were attired in 


information in affable conversation. 
the 
the most extraordinary old clothes, and 
they wore among them an assortment of 
hats which might have won a prize in a 
collection. Hosy regarded them with won 
der, but his sharp freckled face betrayed 
he 


e reflect- 


‘* Hez 


no sign. They were men, and was 
He ate an | 

ive ly, and took an inward inventory : 

clothes that I be in, and 

sports °em proud as you please. Hats like 

a pirate. The strangest set of fellers!” 
As the branch road train, with a vast 

amount of self-important whistling, drew 


above curiosity. app 
le 


wouldn't seen 
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near the junction with the main line, 
Heathcote said carelessly that he thought 


he would run down to the city‘for a day 


them later. There w 
dk 


or two, and join as 
} but 
he paid his way to peace by promising to 
7 
I 


with ] hi 


1ue and ery over this delinqueney, 


ring im on his return a certain 
Straw - pa ked basket, whieh, more than 


anything else, is a weleome sight to poor 
hard 
rhe 


and he Wa 


worked hunters in land, 


] 


wagons rolled away with their loads, 
} 


houn 
1-bound 


s left to take the southern 


He re 


ached the citv late in t 


express. n e 
evening, slept there, and early the next 
morning went out to Lancaster Station 
When he stepped off the train, a boy and 


ared wagon were in waiting; nothing else 
save the green country. 

‘Does a French lady named Pitre live 
in this neighborhood 2?” he inquired of the 
who was holding the old 

if not r 
impetuously follow the 


ith whom 


boy, in mare’s head 


as though, trained, 


watchfully, 
| reced- 


she woul 
ing train. This was the boy w 
Jeanne-Armande had had her memorable 
contest over Anne's f Here was his 


chance to make up from the pockets of 


are, 


e he w 
e he w 


fair 


the 


this stranger as 


a 
th + 


prey, sin 


friend of hers money lost on 


field. 





Heatheote toc 
and 
ward, 


possible the boy drove 


slowly as 
choosing 
and 
matrons to their windows to see 


the most roundabout 


bringing the neighborhood 


ond time with the same stran- 


where. At 


all the ecross-roads being ¢ 


ON pass a Sec 
ver in it, going no one kne\ 
xhausted, 


half 


last, 


the bov stopped before the closed 
house. 
It looks uninhabit 


‘Ts this the place ? 
ed.” said Heatheote. 
"T always looks So: s} such a screw. 


she is,” replied Eli, addressed as 


his friends. 
Heathcote 
went around to the back door, but fo 


answer. |} 
ind 


knocked: no 


no sign of life. 
“There is no one here. 


the 


Would any 
one in neighborhood know where she 
has gone?” 

‘**Mr. Green might, 
said Li. 

‘*Drive there.” 

““Tve to t the 
I'll take vou as fur as the door; 
a step from there to the station. 


over to the store,” 


but 


‘tain't but 


And you 


cot train, 


mee 








vi 
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might as well 
carelessly, ** because the mare she’s very 
fiery, and won't stand.” Pocketing his 
double price he olf, ex 

nt: «it and a half to the 
tat 


ion, and a hot, cloudless morning. 


ney arove 


Was a mile 


Heathcote made acquaintance with Mr. 
1 
Gre and 


was no one in the 


n, asked his question. There 
at the moment, 
that he 
1 fact, they 
She had gone to Val 
fact, left that very 
red wagon which 
inquirer to his door; he, 


Green, looking out 


store 
and Mr. Green responded freely 
Miss Peters ve 


were old 


knew ry well; 1i 
friends. 
had, 
the 


had brought the 


ley City in 


morning in same 
by chance, had seen 
What did she do in Valley 
Why, taught—in fact, kept 
She had kept school there 


and 


her pas 


she 


City 
SCILOOL, ror 
ten y he, Green, was the 


one 


ars, only 
in the neighborhood it, 
- Miss much 
liked about there, perhaps on account of 


her being a Papist. 


who knew 
since she Peters wasn't 
But in such matters, 
Did she have any 
Yes, she had: in fact, Miss 
same young lady as was there 
No, they 
t going to stop at all in New York; 
elt through to the West. Hope d 
as no bad news ? 
*rephed Heathcote. 
But his monosylable without details 
he hearer that there was, and 
oht the whole neighborhood was 
humming with conjecture. The darkest 
of the old suspicions about mademoiselle’s 


Green, was liberal. 


be, 
one with her? 


art of the summer. 


convinced t 


before ni 


past were now held to have been verified. 

Heathcote walked back to the station 
over the red clay road, and looked for that 
boy. But Li had taken care to make good 
his retreat. By the delay two trains were 
missed, and he was obliged to wait; when 
1 the city 1t was two o'clock, and 
it seemed to him that the pavements had 
never exhaled such withering heat. 
rooms were closed; he went back to the 
hotel. tooka bath, took two, but could not 


} " 
ne reaciice 


recover either his coolness or his temper. 
Even after dinner he was still undecided. 
Should he go westward to Valley City by 
ing? or throw it all up and join the other 
mat the mountains? It was a close 
evening; Anne was at that moment on 
the ferry boat. 


The 


Mademoiselle had carefully misled her | 


friend Mr. Green; so great was her cau- 
tion, so intricate her manceuvres, that she 


pay me now,” he added, | not only never once told him the trys) 


| of wine, and the morning train. 


ey 


but also had taken the trouble to inye) 
elaborate fictions concerning hersel{ 
her school at Valley City every tiny 
closed the half-house and bade him @ 
by. 


VW 
V 


The only person who knew \ 
she really was was the Roman ( 
priest who had of the m 


church at the railroad-ear shops 


rath 
charge 
miles distant; to this seeret agent 1 
intrusted the duty of walking over onc 
week, without exciting the notice { 
neighborhood, to see if the half-house 1 


mained safe and undisturbed. 


of 


For th 
ae am 1] me 
service mademoiselle paid a small sun 
to the mission; and it y 
money well earned. The priest, a lank 


each week 


lonely, sad eved Lrishman, w 
feet in 
track once in seven days to Laneaster, as 
if for a walk, taking the half-house wit} 
in his varying circuit, and, with the tact 
of his nation and profession, he never on 


young 


big low shoes, came down th 


betrayed his real object. On this occa 
sion Jeanne-Armande had even show 
Mr. Green her tickets to Valley City 
what could be surer ? 

At sunset, in the city, the air grew 
cooler, a salt breeze came up the harbor 
from the ocean, tossing bluely outside. 
Heatheote decided to take another glass 
To the 
mountains ? 

The next day he was somewhat disgust 
edly eating breakfast at New Macedonia; 
and going through the ears an hour later, 
came upon Anne. He had not expected 
to see her. He was as much surprised as 
she was. 


Why had he followed her? He could 


hardly have given a clear answer, save 


His | 


perhaps that he was accustomed to follow 
his inclinations wherever they led him, 


| without hinderance or question. For there 


existed no one in the world who had the 
right to question him; and therefore he 
was without the habit of accounting for 
what he did, even to himself. It may, 
perhaps, be considered remarkable that, 
with such a position and training, he was, 


| as a man, no worse than he was; that is, 
the ten o'clock train? or wait till morn- | 


that he should be so good a fellow, after 
all, when he had possessed such unlimited 
opportunities to be a bad one. But nat- 
ural refinement and fine physical health 
had kept the balance from swaying far; 
and the last-named influence is more pow- 
erful than is realized. Many a man of 
fine mind—even genius—is with the dolts 
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n the great army of the 


| the brutes i 
to a miserable, weak, and 


ow ing 
ypointing body. Of course he 


should 
learned, early in life, ‘ts deficien 
should have cuarded it, 
mself from exertions which to his 
ht; but he 
The human crea 


withheld it 


or does hot al 


or are Nnaus 
s allotted course 
a pl ; ical pres 


rh to command the 


of all with 


uncon 


has no conception 
liscouragemen 
failures, which beset 
<-bodied and physically 
other. Heathcote, indole: 


id a supe rb constitution. ror wv 


vhich, ungratefully, he had never 
long enough to be thankful. 

was he following Anne ? 
d told him of her engagement 
could have broken that engag 


2? He 


that it was because his chivalry, 


lid he wish to break it said to 
man, had been stirred by the maid’s 
vy of Miss Vanhorn’s harsh 

wvds which he had at once construed as an 

yn to himself. Was he not partial 
perhaps wholly, her 
shment ? But, even if this were true, 
not have acted through Helen, 

vas by far the most fitting a 


vords 


re sponsible tor 


ae 

L 110 

cent 
1 


of this, here he was following her 


Simply because of one look he had had 
deep down into violet eves. 

He had not expected to find her so soon. 
In truth, he was following in rather a pur 
| fashion, leaving much to chance, 

{making no plans. They had gone to 
Valley City; he would go to Valley City. 
Perhaps he should meet her in the street 


ESS 
i 


tuere; or perhaps he should leave a letter; 
perhaps he should do neither, but merely 
around, his impulse satisfied, and go 
rain. There was no need to de 
He was on the way; that was 
And more than enough. 
Then suddenly he saw her. 
She was sitting next the aisle. 
his hand; 
illy mentioned his name to mademoi 
helmeted in her travelling 
bonnet surmounted by a green veil, pre 
sented a martial front to all beholders. 
There was no vacant place near; he re- 
mained standing. 


PY 
(ili 


cide now. 


cnough. 


He put 


she gave hers, and mechan 


selle, who, 


fortunate that I have met you!’ 


‘* How 


he said, conventional cordiality 
**The day promised to be intol rably long 
and dull.” 

Mademoiselle, wl at a 
taken in his 


had 


foot 


, 
eiance 
‘from head to 


appear 


as only a Frenchwor 


{ 


he was going far, in 


ous, compared with the bonnet, th: 
an agreeable surprise. 

To Valley City,” replied Heatheot 
ri We aiso are voinge to Valley ( 
said Jeanne-Armande, aciously 
is a there 


iv for monst 


It 
ho vacant 


rr 
pity happens Lo he 
If 


turned the hel 


place ne ur, some of thes 
pl Here she 

met toward her neig behind. 
‘Pray do not give yourself any trou 
ble,” said art e; y my 
to the last , 


air and space. 


cood peopl 

1 1 
LLDOTS 
was on 
car, hoping to find more 
li I alli SO 


its, may I not re 


Way 
fortunate as to 
find there two vacant s 


It 


( 
turn for you? will be a charity to my 
loneliness.” 

‘‘And a pleasure, monsieur, to our 
said mademois« lle. 
bowed 
again at An 
had not | 
tled 


eracious 


“ee 39 
SeLVeSs, 


He his thanks, and glanced 
ne. She had not spoken, and 


oked at him since her f{ 
But Jeanne-Armande 


two; 


irst star 


olance. was 
Was charmed to 
distinguis] 


their 


for she 


have a monsieur of- such ied 


appearance standing in the aisle by 
that 
r third 


side, and she inwardly wished she 
had worn her second instead of le 


best gloves and veil. 
Mrs. Lorrington misses you sadly,” 
said Heatheote to the silent avert d faee. 


more for the sake of saying something 


than with any special meaning. 

A slight quiver in the downeast eye- 
lids, but no answer. 

**She hopes that you will sox 
your address.” 

‘It is uncertain as yet wh 
murmured Anne. 

‘I thought you were to be a 
City ?’ 

She made no reply, but through her 
mind passed the thought that he could not 
know, then, their real destination. He 
had been speaking in a low voice; made- 
moiselle had not heard. But he could 
not carry on a conversation long with a 
person who would not answer. ‘I will 
vo to the last car, and see if I can find 
he said, speaking to made- 
She 


mn send her 


‘re I shall 
be,” 
i Valley 


those seats,” 
| moiselle, and smiling as he spoke. 
| thought him charming. 
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As soon as he turned away, Anne said: 
‘* Please 


cursion 


do not tell him that ours are ex 
Let him 
stination is really Val 


tickets, mademoiselle. 
think that 
lev City.” 

‘Certainly, if wish it,” 
Jeanne-Armande, who had 
with all mysteries; this 


our dé 
you replied 
a sympathy 
ittle speech of 
Anne's gave a new spice to the day. ac 
iS one ol 
aunt, probably 7” 

‘Yes; I met him at Caryl’s.” 

‘A most distinguished personage; en- 
And did I not 


charming Mrs. 


tirelv as it should be. 
the name of the 
Lorrington also?” 

‘He isa friend of Helen's. I think, I 
am not sure, but still I think that they 


overhear 


are ¢ neaged,” said Anne, bravely. 

I do not know 
[ have been more comforted than 

by the culture and manner of that elegant 

friend of yours who sought you out at 


** And most appropriate. 
when 


my little residence; I hope it may be my 
fortunate privilege to entertain her there 
again. From these two examples, I am 
naturally led to think that the circle 

id your grandaunt is one adjusted to 
that amiable poise so agreeable to the feel 


ings of a lady.’ 


Anne made no reply; the circle around 


erandaunt seemed to her a world of 
dark and menacing terrors, from which 
she was flecing with all the speed she could 
summon. And one of these terrors had 
followed her. 

Presently Heathcote returned. He had 
found two vacant seats, and the car was 
ventilated than this 
is no dust, and no one was eating 
the 
clean; the covering of the seats seemed to 


much better 


) 


] > x 
Luere \ 


one; 


either pea-nuts or apples; floor was 
have been recently renewed. 
ing the enumeration of all these advan- 


mademoiselle arose imm “liately, 


Upon hear 


d ‘‘monsieur” was extremely attentive 

matter of carrying shawls, pack 
ages, and baskets. But when they reach- 
ed the car, they found that the two seats 
were not together; one was at the end, 
the other separated from it by the aisle 
and four intervening places. 

‘I hoped that you would be kind 
enough to give me the pleasure of being 
with you by turns,” said Heatheote, gal 
lantly, to mademoiselle, ** since it was im 
As he 


he placed Jeanne-Armande in one 
of the seats, and Anne in the other; and 


possible to find seats together.” 


spoke, 
I 


the circle around your grand- 


then gravely, but with just the seinti}! 
tion of a smile in his brown eyes, he ¢ 
his own place, not beside Anne, but b 
the delighted Frenchwoman, who « 
searcely believe her good fortune 
real until she found him actually as 
ing her in the disposal of basket. s] 
bag, India-rubber shoes, and precious 
though baggy umbrella. 


) 


WHEAT FIELDS OF THE 
NORTHWEST. 
N the summer of 1879 a number of 
ricultural meetings were held ind 
ent parts of England to consider the intly 
ence of American competition on the pric 
of wheat—a subject which the fai 
and land-owners were then learning to » 
card as one destined to receive more anx 
from them than 
other of a political nature. At one of 
these meetings Lord Beaconsfield, in the 
course of an address, is reported to h 


said that supremacy as a grain-growing 


ious consideration 


country would soon be attained by Can 
ada, and that with this expectation tl 
sands of persons from the States were hast 
ening to change their homes to the other 
side of the boundary line. This statement, 
brought into general notice on this side 
of the Atlantic at the time by the eminent 
position of the speaker, was held plainly 
to lack trustworthiness ; and our press, 
having simply compared the quantities of 
wheat raised in the year preceding by the 
two countries assumedato be rivals, and 
having proved that the movement of immi 
eration between Canada and the United 
States was in favor of the latter, deemed 
further refutation unnecessary. 
editors of our press, in common with ot 
4 

part of the United States which lies west 
of Lake Superior, and it may be doubted 
if it is generally known further than as 
a country the failure of which to sustain 
the Northern Pacitie Railroad project was 
the harbinger of the unwelcome financial 
erisis of 1873, and now more lately as the 
location of several noted wheat farms con 
ducted on a gigantic scale; whilst hardly 
so much could be told of the larger and 
more valuable portion of this land, distin- 
guished throughout its extent by certain 
peculiarities of soil and climate, which 
lies north of the boundary line, and forms 
the new provinces of Canada. However, 
this country has the elements to support 
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nost prospe rous pe ople on the conti- | 

if it is not destined soon to put the 

lished districts of our grain supply 

to the same position as they have put 
ming lands of En gland. 

Red River of the North rises near 


iead-waters of the Mississippi, bi 


ing in the opposite isestion to the 
river, forms the boundary between 
Minnesota and Dakota, 
lian province of Manitoba, finally 
rges itself into Lake Winnipeg 


prairie drained by this river and its 


and ¢ ntering the 








es contains, roughly, 40,000,000 
es, and, speaking from our stand-point, 


is the beginning of the vast section of fer- 





lening 
ri uined 
ie Saskatchewan rivers, and further 


y the Athabasca and the Peace. 


th DD 


land which, stretching in a wi 
to the tocky Mountains, is d 


This Canadian division contains certain 
0,000 aeres of land, and may prob 
ily be found to include 
en a thorough survey shall have been 





QO.Q00.Q00 aeres 


le by the Dominion government. The 


southern limit of this seetion of fertile land 
sa latitude as hich as se of Montreal, 
what may be called its northern limit 

ip aie one thous: a miles. The eli 


ite, however, differs —— from 

at found in Eastern British Amerie¢a ata 

re sponding distance rae the equator. 
The isothermal lines, as they approach 
Hudson Bay from the Pacific Ocean, bend 
decidedly to the south. The mean tem 
perature of the Peace River Valley varies 
little from the mean temperature of 
valley of the Red River. Through- 
out the country wheat may be planted i 
April, or fully as early as spring wheat 
is sown in the United States. But as the 
summer is not warm enough to ripen In- 
dian corn, and the winter, while it lasts, 
permits no thaw to take place, the climate 


isa cold one, compared with that over the 


erain States of the Mississippi Valley ; and | 


to this fact, doubtless, the superior quality 
of the cereals raised here is due. In 1872, 


railway construction had extended far | 


enough in the Northwest to afford an en- 
trance to this new territory. But the dis- 
asters which speedily overtook the two 
pioneer lines stopped once all immi- 
eration. Three years ago it was resumed, 
Since that time, it may be safely asserted, 
in no other part of the United States has 
it gone forward with so much vigor, and 
been attended with so much prosperity, as 
in the Red River Valley. 





The towns of 





Fargo and Grand Forks in Dakota, and 


Winnipeg across the border—the country 
around them presenting no resources ex 
cept a prolific soil—exhibit a growth as 
rapid, and commercial transactions as 
heavy, as cities which. have sprung up i 
the richest mining districts of the Roe 
Mountains. Intense as the character of 
the immigration has been, it has not yet 
exercised any disturbing influence on the 
erain market. The part of the land re 
claimed is comparatively trifling. At va 
rious points in the valley farms have been 
laid out, and fi lds of whi at, some of w Neh 
are thousands of aeres in extent, have been 
cultivated, but the greater part of the land 
is still an unbroken prairie, without a trace 
of settlement. The immigration into the 


valley of the Red River, and the smaller 


immigration into the valleys of the Sas 
katchewan, have been of mgst importance 
in proving that this country proche s the 





cereals in a state of perfection which 


If farther sot th are 





not innate 
sult possibly to have been anticipated from 
its latitude and soil. 
er than is needed to bring it to maturity 

wheat shows an imap rfect development of 


In a climate wat 


erain, with a deficiency in weight. It is 
always more subject to drought, the ho 


sun acting both to evaporate moistur 
from the ground and to burn the plant 
afterward. The same facts are observa 
ble in the growth of other cereals. Even 
erass shows a marked change in value 
made by latitude. Many of our ters 
raisers in the Southwest do not sell thei 
eattle in Texas or New Mexico, but drive 
them from the coarse and poor vegetation 
there to feed on the sweeter and more nu 
tritious grasses of Montana, the increased 
price which the cattle bring in their im 
proved condition paying for a drive of 
fifteen hundred miles. 

The superior quality of the wheat raised 
in this new country will be best shown by 
a comparison made in figures. Duluth 

land Chicago are selected to furnish a com 

parison, as the former is the general point 
of shipment of the northern wheat, and 
the latter is the place of largest receipts 
in the grain States further south. To ex- 
plain the use of the figures below, it may 
be noted that, for the convenience of trade, 
on arrival at one of the larger places of 
receipts, grain is inspected by experts who 
are public officers, and graded according 
to its soundness and weight. The differ- 
ence in market value between the grades 
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s considerable. Take for the purpose | 


the crop of 1880. During the last three 
months of that year there were inspect- 
ed at Duluth 1,778,764 bushels of wheat. 
Leaving out of consideration the fraction 


86.000 bushels, which were of the soft va 


riety, and, it Is assumed, came to this port 
from southern counties of Minnesota, the 


1 
vhea raded as follows, the amounts be 
isnt ie per cent. : 
AT 1 | 

( No. 1, Hard 87 cent 
(y »~N\ ) 1] 

G No ] 
Rejected ] 


During the same months there were in 


spected at Chicago 1,571,262 bushels of 


inter wheat, and 7,988,816 bushels of 





ng wheat, which graded as below 


As to the respective market values: at the 
city of Buffalo, where the northern and 
southern grain, coming over the lakes 
from Duluth and Chicago, first meet in a 
ceneral market, the fdihieeion r were the 
average prices per bushel during the 
months mentioned above: 


No. 1, Hard Dulut 1.18 

N me BA) } 
No. 1,Red Wint 1.14 No. 1, Spring .....1.154 
No. 2, “ 1.11] No.2, “  .....1.08 
No. 8, 1.06] No.3, “  .....0.95 
Rejected .1.00 | Rejected “* ing Ce 
The southern grown wheat may have in 
he future, it is probable, a still lower rel 
ative value. It alone has been used for 


export to foreign countries, whose mills 
were not adapted for erinding with the 
best results the hard Manitoba wheat, even 
if the production of the latter were large 
enough to bring its merits into notice. 
Now. however, that the improved meth- 
ods of milling employed at Minneapolis 

being introduced into England, with 
an inereased supply of hard wheat, there 
will doubtless come the same preference 


as exists in this country for a grain hav- | 


ing its special properties. These improve- 
ments in milling have had a most impor- 
tant bearing on the value of all the varie- 
ties of hard wheat. The secret of the 
higher price which the Duluth wheat com- 
mands over the best grades from other lo- | 
calities is the fact that it makes a flour of 


creater stead The northe rn wt { he soil 
is flinty, and contains more eluten 
southern is soft,and contains more stape) 
Until lately, however, the farmer in Nor ihe av! 
ern Minnesota found that his era 
though by an analysis of its part 


n 

most valuable, brought the lowest prices ts 
paid in market, because, with the me the { yr 
then used for separating bran from 1 

middlings, it made a dark-colored flo ov 
A few years ago the defects were re) Ka 
died |} he millers at Minne apoli S, and si and 0 
wre he ull that their method « i 
wheat has been very generally ares: ie, 
throughout the country. The result | the s 
been that the strong flour made of Red tury 
River wheat is quoted at a price of two - sour 
dollars per barrel over other kinds a di 

ference which the baker is willing 
I 


because from a given number of 


Ht treat 


to pay ne t 
poun 5 

it makes the greatest number of pounds \ 
of bread; and the private consumer is wi \ 
ing to pay, because it furnishes the mx 
nutritive food, The hard Northern wheat sid 
instead of being the lowest, has taken its 

rightful place as the highest priced on th ma 
list of grain. aor 


The land is also more prolific. The ex st 
perience of the wheat-raisers in Manitol 1e 
has now been of sufficient length to mak: 
understood some of the natural advantages 
extended to this country for returning ed 
largve and c¢ rtain crops. ituated in a hie 
latitude, there is ticetel to vegetation a S 
greater number of hours of sun each day 
during the entire season of growth. The 

’ 


winter cold, continuous and with li: 


1o 


falls of snow, freezes the ground to an 


extraordinary depth. Under the disinte 
erating power of frost, the lower soil is 5 
broken up each season for the sustenance t 


of plants as thoroughly as if done by the 
best artificial means. This is not the only 


service performed by the frost; later, t 
throughout the period of growth, it keeps ( 
within reach of the roots a moisture which 


renders drought impossible. But most 
noteworthy is the soil itself—an alluvial 
black loam, with an average depth of 
twenty inches, resting on a subsoil of 
lelay. It is very heavy, when wet having 
a tar-like consistency, and rich in the ele- 
ments which are believed to nourish vege- 
|tation. Dropped into this soil, with the 
other favoring circumstances, seed springs 
up and grows with an extraordinary vig- 
| or, and gives a sound and abundant crop. 
The average yield of wheat per acre in the 
Red River Valley, north of Fargo, where 


| 








soil becomes heavier and more char- 












is twenty-three bushels. In 
\f ba and the Saskatchewan region 
erage is greater, and amounts to 
eight bushels, These facts be- 
ore striking when compared with 
n the district of the wheat s ipply 
nt. In Illinois th average for 
to the acre Is seventeen bushels: 
lowa, ten; in Wisconsin, less than ten: 
Kans ten; while in Texas it is eight 
oO ishels Ne r does the land 
‘ate under a course of crop 
ie lighter soil of States in 
south. In the early part of the cen- 
Lord Selkirk, fascinated by the re 
vhich he beheld in the Lake Win- 
recion, formed the idea of develop 
{ n with colonists from his country 
~ r from any market for their erain, 
eated in a spot at that time practi 
i! ‘essible, the Highlanders who 
ver In accordance with the ill-eon- 
S lt plan of Lord Selkirk were sub 
1 to a at deal of hardship. But 
amills staid. The town of Kil 
near the mouth of the Red River 
irted by these colonists, has been oceu 
d by them and their descendants ever 
By their farming the powers of 
soil have been pretty thoroughly test 
In this settlement there are fields 
1 have been sown to wheat every 
n for the last thirty-five vears with 
the application of any fertilizers, and 
h in 1879 yielded an average of over 
irty bushels to the acre. A soil which 
es one grain in such perfection is, 
of course, suitable for other purposes. 
mulated by the presence of buyers for 
e mills making the high-priced flour, 


10 offer immediate payment for all their 
rop, the farmers have so far devote 
heir to increasing their ae 
wheat. But 


and barley 


enerey 





the other cereals—oats. 


rye, sown to supply local 
ld, and 


to outside markets these 


ieeds, show a like abundant 


yie 
when brought 
produets of northern soil will be found en- 
titled to the high estimation accorded to 
the present staple. 

Of equal importance with the natural 
resourees here is the means of getting the 
products to market. In the United States 
the importance of this question will be 
fully appreciated, and it becomes a matter 
deserving attention when directly at our 
doors a large body of land of unusual fer- 
tility is being invited to compete in mar 
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vio 


] 


\ 
Vi 





lich have been opened to us bv 
an efficient system of transportation, and 
profitable. Apart from any 


ro} t 
fain to 


found very 


question of loss or the trade of the 


United States, the subject itself presents 
many features to excite an interest The 
scheme of the roads for tratlie at present 


is so little complheated as 


tol 


mm , 
The proyectS now under wav 


© read vv Wn- 


derstood. 


are to cost vast sums of mon Then 
completion will present much that is nov 
el in tl svstems of the econtine nt. ()n 
t] American side, the Northern Pae 
tailwav, at the end of 1880, had built west 
f Mountains a section of 150 


finning at a point 260 miles from 


the terminus on Puget Sound, and ext nd 


eastward. During the vear they had 


ing 


pushed westward the main road from Du- 
luth to the Yellowstone River in Montana. 
By the collapse in 1873 the company were 
left with a very poor eredit, and to con- 


‘a 


manly on the earnings of the 


ie them work they have been oblig 


rery 


|completed part and the proceeds of the 


of the land 


} 
Ssaie 


} 


erant. The progress 


made sinee that time toward cemple ting 
the transcontinental line illustrates the 
ipid way in which this country has of 


been developing. construction 


Re- 


cently measures to secure money for con 


r: 
late The 
li 


ast year was 360 miles of new road. 


tinuing the work as fast as it may be re- 

quired have been successfully taken, and 

it is believed that the line from Lake Su- 
. 


De Li 


ort of Du- 


perior to the Pacific Ocean will nished 


in 1883. <As a terminus, the ] 


| luth has hitherto been sutticient during the 


season of navigation, which |: 


ists, howev- 


er, only six months. During the remain- 


| der of the ye ir grain is left to go eastward 


i ern end of Lake Michigan. 





by rail transportation around tl] ith- 


1e sol 


This lake has 


‘| been the means of shutting off the North- 


land com- 
North of Chi- 
cago there is not at present a single line 
The States 
Minnesota, and the 
adjoining portion of Dakota are covered 
with iron roads, but they are all tributary 
to the Eastern system at the head of Lake 
Michigan—a fact which sufficiently ae- 
counts for the steady and rapid growth of 
the city at that point. The presence of 
Lake Michigan and Lake Superior, and 
the character of the country north and 
south of the latter, which is hilly, and 


western States from any direct 
munication with the East. 


of railway from the prairies. 
of Wisconsin, Iowa, 


| abounds in immense ledges of rock, render 








pm 
v10 
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direct rail connection of the Red River 


| 


territory with the East a difficult and ex- | 


pensive matter. 
resources which are 
plete will doubtless in time create an ex 
tensive of rail 
which form the 
route board 


board, 


so valuable and com- 
system communication, 
shall 


s to the 


shortest possible 
and be free of the 
charges at an intermediate point of distri 
bution. The 


} 
il@ 


Sea 


construction of two lines, 


one along south shore of Lake Supe 
a go 


ron the north shore, h: 


rior and the othe 
been finitely decided upon, and work 
on the first line has been begun. The 
Nort Pacific Railway en- 
gaged in building a road Duluth 
eastward to the charter terminus at Mont 
real River. road, part 
of which is finished, is to be extended to 
Marie. 


is 
: 

dk 
hern 


is how 


from 
From this point a 
Sault Ste. Here a combination of 
} lian railways is to give communica- 
Montreal and New York. The 
from the Red River to New York 
by this route, when completed, will be at 


ana 
ion with 
distance 
by 
An- 
other railavay, the St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
and Manitoba, located at right angles to 
the line of the Northern Pacific, extends 
from St. Paul, on both sides of the Red Riy 
er to 
is met by a branch of the Canadian Pacifie. 
This road carries a large part of the wheat 
raised in the Red River Valley to the mills 


least two hundred miles shorter than 


the expensive one through Chicago. 


11e 


But the development of | 


to locate a line for a railway down 
river from the city of Winnipeg 
want of material to provide this road yw); 
local traffic, and the brief period d 
which the Atlantic port, its proposs 
minus, is accessible, would probably d 


| private enterprise from undertaking 


vessels for the Hudson Bay trade could 


construction until the surplus of ¢rain 
Manitoba had become much larger ¢{} 


is at present, and a sufficient numb 

assured to move accumulated freight 
York Factory. The river Nelson itself 
not now navigable. Improvements in 


| channel would give a depth of water s 


ficient for vessels of large draught to } 
through to the lakes above, and oth 
natural obstacles are not so great as 

render its future navigation improbabl 
But until the completion of other schemes 
for promoting trade in their new territor 
Which are now being carried out at great 
expense, it is hardly to be thought th: 
the Canadian government will attem, 
improvements in the Nelson, or the « 

struction of the Hudson Bay railroad, 


more especially as the success of thes 


] 
| 
} 
I 


would tend to weaken certain direct 


efits to the old provinces which the pr 


| ent plans of internal improvement are e: 


international boundary, where it | 


pected to bring. 
The old route for inland navigatio 


| through the great lakes is now being su) 


at Minneapolis, and until the present time | 
has furnished the only adequate means of 


entrance to the province of Manitoba. 
the construction of 23 

company now owns nearly one thousand 
miles of road, and its extensions westward 
bid fair to make it equally active with 
the Northern Pacifie in developing this 
country. 

On the Canadian side, Hudson Bay may 
eventually become of the first importance 
asan outlet for foreign shipments of grain. 
The bay is free of ice, and its southwestern 
harbors are open fully three months—a 
short season of navigation, but sufficient 
vith two ear- 
goes for Liverpool, which ships carrying 
grain from California around Cape Horn 
can not accomplish, taking the entire year. 
But it may be doubted whether the hope 
of utilizing this short road to Europe will 
be realized for a considerable time. At 
York Factory, the Nelson, a river flowing 
from the lakes of Manitoba, empties into 
the bay. 


for a sailing vessel to clear 


Surveys have lately been made | 


By | 
230 miles in 1880 this | 


| Welland Canal will admit steamers of ty 


| one-half feet of water. 


jected to changes which promise to estal 

lish it as a way for ocean vessels to reach 
inland ports with certainty, and to chang 

materially its status as a means of com 
munication between the interior and At 

lantic sea-board. When the plan of en 
largement has been fully carried out, the 
0 
thousand tons, and drawing thirteen and 
Work on the first 


| enlargement has now advanced so far that 


| able to load at Chicago, and sail throug) 


| the Atlantie. 


| it is expected the canal will be opened to 
| navigation this season. Upon the com- 


pletion of improvements corresponding to 


| this in the St. Lawrence, vessels drawing 


eleven and onethalf feet of water will be 
this river to Montreal, or directly across 
The outlay of $30,000,000 
on the Welland Canal, however, has not 


| had as its object chiefly the American 


trade of Lake Michigan, but it has been in 


| accordance with the comprehensive policy 
| of the Canadian government for the de- 


| 


velopment of their Northwestern territory, 
and for keeping within national lines the 
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ted 
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right to handle its valuable products. | 
, » money expended by the Dominion on 
nternal improvements is nearly ready to 
yield its return. On the north shore of 

Lake Superior, one hundred miles north 
east of Duluth, the pioneer railway, now 
most finished, to connect the Canadian | 
iiries with the water route to the Atlan- 
terminates at the lake. Its startine 

nt is the city of Winnipeg, on Red 


( 
mere, 

The Canadian Pacifie road, of 
the La 


which 

he Superior section, is to 
{ a transcontinental line 
America, may in time 
ost important of the railroads to the 


is ke 


rm in British 


and become 


ific. Its construction was 


by 


a measure 
whom the 

At a ses 
sion of Parliament the present year, how- 
ever, it was decided to intrust 
struction to a private company, 


iken the government, by 


xisting parts have been built. 


the con 
who are 
ged to preserve the full route adopted 
by the government. 
facilities offered at the eastern end of this 


Great as will be the 


ad for transporting grain to the sea 
board by way of Lake Superior, the Do 
taken care to 
the construction of one overland 


he 


minion government has 


secure 
route from the new provinces. road 
rom Winnipeg to the lake terminus at 
rt William 


f 
Fi 
north shore to the town of Callander, near 
Montreal, and to a union with the rail 


is to be extended on the 


way system of the old provinces. The ex- 


tension was to be begun the present sum- | 
the | 
road is to traverse the full length of the | 


mer. From Winnipeg westward 
Saskatchewan prairie, and cross the Rocky 
Mountains to an ocean port near the Unit 
ed States border. The section through the 
prairie to the foot of the Rocky Mount 
ains it is expected to have ready for traffic 
within three years. 
main line of the Canadian Pacific 
way. 


the 


road to New York. 


The larger yield to the acre, the better | 
quality, and higher grade of crop shown | 
in this Northern country, are matters lift- | 
ed by the vast extent of the land above a | 
question of individual profit to the per- | 


sons now cultivating the soil. If one- 
half the ground of that comparatively 


small portion which is drained by the | 


Red River and its affluents were sown to 
Vou. LXIII.—No. 376.—3 7 


the 
} never 
amount 


rail 


| populous countries of Europe. 


This briefly is the | 
tail- | 

When completed, the distance from | 
Pacific Ocean overland to Montreal | 
will be 2960 miles, or about 500 miles less | 
than the distance by the Union Pacific | 





wheat, the product 
would be 
than the 
United States in 


at 


500.000.0000 


an average yield 
bushels, or more 
amount raised in the 
Isso. The attention of 


entir 


ray 


the United States within a few years will 


certainly be drawn sharply to the supply 


of grain coming from this new quarter, 
if the reclamation of land goes on with 
With the advent 


of a system of inland navigation greatly 


its present movement. 


improved, and made the most perfect in 
the world, indeed, there is every reason to 
believe that the deve lopment of the in 
terior will at 
forward 
witnessed 


e 
O11 


continue its present 
with 
An 


money Is ready for employ- 


rate, 


and even go a rapidity 


before. immense 
ment. By the Canadian government and 
way companies the news of these un- 


| settled fields will be spread among the 


A popu- 
The 
land itself, level and rolling prairie, will 
allow railways to be built with the utmost 


lous country les directly adjoining. 


rapidity and cheapness, and furnish no 
Seattered plenti 
fully throughout Dakota and the valleys 
of the Saskatchewan are beds of the soft 
coal whieh has supplied the 
Western States. 
not lacking. 


obstacle to cultivation. 


fuel of our 
That necessity, iron, is 
The extensive region north 
of Lake Superior is known to be rich in 
this ore. In 1880, from the mines on the 
south, at present the more accessible shore 
of this lake, were taken 1,900,000 tons of 
easily worked ore, which had a value of 
$13,000,000. 

Within ten years it is certainly possi- 
| ble that there will be ready for shipment 
| at the edge of Lake Superior an amount 

of wheat which shall equal the total 
| quantity now received yearly at all the 
Atlantic ports, at a price of seventy cents 
per bushel. Low as this price would be, 
compared with prices heretofore prevail- 
ing at the lakes, southern-grown wheat 
of the average quality would be worth 
ten cents a bushel less. Wheat can be 
raised in the Red River Valley and de- 
| livered to the railroad at a cost of less 
than forty cents to the bushel. Fifteen 
cents more, the rate for transportation to 
the lake from Fargo, which will probably 
be the rate also from Winnipeg over the 
Canadian Pacific, deducted from the price 
above, leaves remaining a high profit to 
the This is in the Red River 
Valley, and with a yield of twenty-three 
hels to the acre. With a yield of 


grower. 


| bus 
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twenty-eight bushels, the increase would | plants, notably Indian corn, for 
pay cost of transportation from far within | cultivation we have special advanta 
the territory of the Saskatchewan. | it may be found expedient to follow. 
What will be the effect on agriculture | the other hand, a decided fall in the » 
in the United States of this tremendous | of the other cereals would probably ‘ 
addition to the wheat land, and on pres- | maize also. 
ent routes of trattic of a division in a However uncertain may be effect 
valuable trade, it is impossible to foretell, | the United States, we may expect tha 
and without the scope of this article to | centre of activity in wheat, never 
consider. That it will exercise some in- | stable, will soon pass to the Red River 
fluence on our agriculture can not be| Valley; to go later, possibly, still furthe; 
doubted. Wheat could not now be raised | northward. Most valued by the farmer 
in the Mississippi Valley at the price sup- | in Minnesota for seed is the grain coming 
posed above. The land of the United | from the Red River Valley, and especia 
States has no longer the richness of un- | that from Manitoba. Taken southward 
broken ground; at least, very generally | if not renewed frequently from the or 
throughout its extent the best parts have | nal source, it tends to dewenerate, and be 
been tilled. There is a wide margin for | come soft. Harder and better still is thy 
profit left in higher and more laborious | Wheat coming from the region of the Uy 
cultivation of the soil. This, however, | per Saskatchewan and the Peace River 
is not the method to which we have been This perfect grain has the greatest weig] 
trained. Hitherto our crops have been | of all, and by cultivation even in the Red 
increased by cultivating new land. A| River Valley shows a loss of its origi: 
course of giving more attention to the | quality. 


AT DEACON TWOMBLY’S, 


L | lounging chair, and proceeding to light a 


Spee clock struck one of a May aft- | cigarette. 


ernoon in the fashionable furniture Mr. Adams, who by the same author- 

warerooms of Brooks Brothers and Co., | ity had been styled ‘the broad-shoulder 
on the main street of a busy New Eng-| ed, steady-looking one,” threw off his 
land city. | coat, seized a palm-leaf fan, and walked 

Mr. J. Brooks, the senior partner, took | down the room to look at the thermom- 
his hat and went out to his luncheon; | eter outside the back door; while Tom 
Mr. P. Brooks, the junior partner, had | Colby, whom young ladies seldom no- 
gone home with a nervous headache. } ticed, and then only as an awkward 

Thunder-storms always affected Mr. P. | freckled boy, borrowed the Daily Adve) 
Brooks in this way, and a yery violent | tiser from Mr. Brooks's desk, and holding 
one had just passed over the city, leaving | it close to his near-sighted eyes with his 
the air more sultry than before, though | left hand, was soon absorbed in an edi 
the newly opened leaves of the elms and | torial on the labor question, now biting 
maples and the freshly green tufts of | and now forgetting a stout home-made 
grass around the street tree-boxes were | sandwich which he grasped in his right. 

; : : P . | 
dripping and sparkling with delusively | ‘*T say, Adams, what does such a day 
cool effect. Not a customer was in sight, | as this make you think of?” said Mr. 
and Murray Hilton, head salesman, Mar- | Hilton, as the other returned, reporting, 
cus Adams, book-keeper, and Tom Colby, | ‘‘Eighty-two degrees, and hotter every 
errand-boy, were left in undisturbed pos- | minute.” 
session of the place. | ‘Tt makes me think of my last year’s 

They instantly and characteristically | seersucker .coats, for one thing,” replied 
took advantage of their freedom. | his friend. ‘‘Tasked my sister for one of 

Mr. Hilton, whom the young ladies | them last night, and she said I couldn't 
were wont to describe as ‘‘the tall, dark, | have it, because it was ‘rough dry,’ but 
stylish one,” so far departed from his | she would see about it to-day.” 
usual air of languid elegance as to yawn | ‘And in the mean time the elegant 
aloud, stretching his arms above his head, | Miss Bradford may come in and catch 
throwing himself into a big bamboo you in your shirt sleeves,” said Hilton. 





acing 


AT DEACON 


‘Not nals danger ape lady customers 
weather,” returned Adams. ‘ But 


was it you were asking me just 


i1lbs 


I ask d what this hot day made you 
- of, in the way of vacation, of 
rse. W here shall we £0 this sum 


-and when? Now don’t say a word 


it another walking tour if you value 
r life. You may hanker after more 


and mosquitoes, and stiff 





without eco 


| 


ars on, and 
beans, and husk 


cs, and girl 


] 
ed 


. 
ighnuts, and bak 
ls, and so forth, but all the Flumes and 
v Hampshire 


‘hborhood 


seades and Notches in 


it draw me into their 





‘Have you finished 2” inquired Adams, 

ching heartily, and continuing to ply 
is fan as he perched on the arm of a 
t Shaker rocking-chair, *‘ Because, 
you have, I should like to intimat 
ntly but firmly that I do not intend to 
ake a trip this summer, nor to ask for any 
acation.”’ 

Murray's handsome face lost its mock 
¢ expression, and assumed one of dis 


ssed surprise. He carefully laid down 
his cigarette, and sitting erect, demanded 
sternly, ‘‘Mareus Aurelius Adams, are 


you sweet on some girl in the city 
‘Not a girl,” laughed Adams. 
Are you saving your money to go to 
lurope next summer 2” 
‘Wrong again.” 
Well, what 7s your crotel 
ss quickly, so that I shall have time to 








t? Con- 


11 rie . 
uk you out of it before old Brooks comes 


back; and Murray resumed his smoking 
ind his recumbency with an air of suffer- 
Ing patience 

“Simply this,” replied Adams: ‘‘] 
lave made up my mind that it doesn’t 
pay to broil till August in my little 
twelve by fourteen three pair back hall 
bedroom on Oak Street, and then rush 


away to some fascinating place by the | 


sea or in the mountains for two weeks 
just long enough to make town more hate- 
ful than ever when I come back, and to 
make me homesick for the fields all 
through the heat and dust and general 


flatness of September. No, sir! We've | 
tried that three summers, and now I pro- 


pose to find a quiet place, say ten miles 
out on some railroad, where it ‘Il be cheap, 


but not mean —countrified instead of 


fashionable —and board there from the 


TWOMBLY'S. 


first of June to th 


enough on the 


e first « 
ditferer 


and ¢o AUF) oard to p 


ticket on the « ars, 
| odd doll: 'S that 
and treating gir 


a) 
1d moonlight ri 





about Europe.” 
breath, sat fairly 


and waited fora 


Ode 


»f Octobe r, Savini 


ice between Cit\ 


ay for my season 


to say noting of all 
} . 1 
ship away for t ith 
S to dda and ice-ere Yn 
} an 
rac Then next wint 
o weeks’ | ave ind 2 l 
mn nd have a lo c t 
other lions that ey 
ivht to see be fore he ‘ 
are, and before he tal 
Mare paused, out 
into the Shaker cha 
1 
repir 
] 


Murray had folded hie hands and elos 


sion. He now opened them (they were 


snapping with fu 


I 


‘Marcus, have 


his eyes, With a me 


‘CK LY 


hn), and 


you ey 


teachable expr 


gently inquired 


er seen Willian 


Warren in Pipkins’s Rustie Retreat 2” 


‘[ knew you would ¢ 





I wish you wou 


but Lam in s« 


ld jom 
Mu 


will be to sit reading ou 


on a wide plazza, looki 


field all sweet w 


sec ine the cows 


and poppies, and 


ith new 


ro | Vv, 


and 


haff,” repli d ] 


ber earnest, and 


me in ny plan 


ray, how jolly 


r evening papel 
ng out on ah 
ly eut clove r. al 


and lots of ros 


‘Catnip,’ suggested Murray. 


‘Well, catniy 


} 


better than the pi 
ie —_ yard at Oak Street: at 


t 


} } . 
docks lt 


there'd 


or cats, or fire 


" 
he 
hide ous.’ 


om 
queried Mu 


‘And what al 
] 


when we couldn't sit on this rosy piazza 


», then. 
? ci M4 
ani i 


alarms, 


out the 


I'm sure that’ 
leaves and bu 


Ss 


] 


no hand-organs, or street rows. 


to make night 
rainy evening 
‘*and there wouldn't “ 


any Thomas concert to go to?” 


Then ve cou 
r, or play 





olters, or rei 








ld talk 


i 
backg 


ud some 


polities with th 


ummon with the 


of those books Vv 


are always meaning to and never hav 


time for here. 


‘By a kerosene lamp, 
‘Yes. I Suppose SO, 


can't have everything. 


to try it, and you can come out and spend 


Sundays with m 
whole summer.” 


‘* But where do you expect to find this 


blessed bower o 
who was really 
spite of many a 


their four years 


be varding house, 
Brothers’. 


e, if y 


I suppos e idk 
Of course v 


But Tam bow 


yu won't risk th 


e 


(l 


@ 


f yours ?”? said Hilton, 


attached to Adams, 
quarrel that had varied 
residence in one 


e 
OL CoO 


and 


labor at Brook 


td 
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shall and 


ek study advertisements, 
write to those I like the tone of.” 

Now, just at this point, fate interfered 
in the person of Tom Colby, who sudden- 
ly bit into mouthful of his sandwich 
which was almost clear mustard, causing 


a 


lim to drop his newspaper, turn violently 


red, cough, weep, and stare reproachfully } his place, putting in his oar, and trvi 


at the food. ‘* Jo-se-phus!” he ejaculated. 
He had given up saying, ‘* By gracious!” 
because his mother had convinced him 
that it was profane, and 
cause his sister had persuaded him it was 
vulgar, and adopted ‘* Jo-se-phus !” because 
he assured himself that 
something.” Before he could recover his 
breath and resume his reading he over- 


an impulsive boy, who heartily liked the 
speaker, he said, ‘‘ Beg pardon for med- 


dling, but if you want to know of a first- 
rate place to board in the country, Mr. | 


Adams, I can tell you of one I know all 
about.” 

‘Where's that, Colby ?” answered Mare, 
pleasantly, while Murray looked annoyed. 

‘* At Griffin's Ledge, where I live,” said 
Tom; ‘It’s only nine miles out, on the 
X Railroad; lots of woods and a pond, and 
all that. 


Deacon Twombly his name was 


And there was a man near us— 
and he 
with big window-glass and a piazza, all 
to please his girls when they come home 
from boardin’-school; but before it was 
all paid for he died, and now they've got 
to take boarders so’s to get out of debt. 
They've got three a’ready, Lor xd ones too: 
but they'd take more I know, for there's 
another front room, and Ill inquire if 
you'd like to me. I go right by 
every night, and Im sure youd like the 


folks.’ 


have 


How does he know what we'd like ?’ 


muttered Murray, pettishly, while Mare, | 


secretly pleased to hear him say ‘‘ we,” 
and seeing Mr. Brooks in the distance, 
hastened to resume his coat and his place 
at the desk, but beckoned Tom, and talk- 
ed to him for some time in a low tone of 
Griffin’s Ledge and ‘* Deacon Twombly’s 
Murray preserved an air of scorn- 
ful indifference, though secretly longing 
to hear all they said. 


folks. 


He felt aggrieved, 
1 the first place, because Mare was so ev- 
idently determined in regard to a plan 
which he, Murray, had neither originated 
nor been consulted about. He liked to 





) 


| were not annoyance enough, here 


two, the senior partner, as it were, in thei 
firm of friendship; and now Mare had 
actually formed his plans for a who), 
summer, merely saying that Murray eo) 
join or not as he pleased. 


Kk 
1G 


And as if this 


iS 


Tom Colby, who never could be tau 


iit 


| to inveigle Mare into some horrid dese» 


| of a place, all for the good of those st 
| neighbors of his. 
: By jingo!” be- 


‘a fellow must say 


tupid 
Deep down in Mur 
ray’s mind was the conviction that Mare’s 
plan was a good one, that he should un- 
doubtedly fall in with it in the end, and 
that as he had a few debts of which his 
friend knew nothing, it would really be 


| the very best thing he could do. 
heard Mr. Adams's last remark, and being | 


But, for all that, be was cross and dis- 
gusted, and fully determined to punish 
Mare’s independence and Tom’s meddling 
by withdrawing the light of his counte 
nance from both of them till they chose 
to coax and propitiate him. 

Strong in this resolution, he loftily ig- 
nored them throughout the afternoon, 


| and was so assiduous in his attentions to 


customers as to raise himself higher than 


ever in Mr. Brooks’s good opinion. 


About six o'clock, when the senior part 


ner had gone home, and Tom Colby was 


| closing the back windows and shutters 
built a new barn and fixed up his house | 


for the night, a very pretty girl in a gray 


| suit, with violet ribbons, appeared at the 

front door, came in a few steps, then 
| paused and looked hesitatingly around. 
| Murray sprang forward with his most de- 


voted air. 
‘* How can I serve you, miss ?” he said. 
“TI was looking for Tom,” replied the 


| pretty girl, prettier than ever, as she 
| blushed a little. 


‘‘Isn’the in? Mr. Col- 
by, I mean. I wanted to speak to him a 
moment.” 

‘**Tom!” ealled Murray, discomfited. 

sut Tom was already hurrying forward 
with evident pleased recognition. Mur- 
ray had to draw back, so that he heard 
nothing of the short, earnest dialogue 
that followed; but he saw the charming 
unknown give Tom a note, and smile 
sweetly on him as she left the store. Tom 
hurried toward the book-keeper’s desk, 
and in his pride and pleasure spoke so 
loudly that Murray’s curiosity was grati- 
fied by hearing every word. 

‘* Did you see her, Mr. Adams? That's 
Miss Loring, the young lady I was tell- 
ing you about, who’s boarding at Miss 


consider himself the ruling mind of the | Deacon Twombly’s with her father and 
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mother. Ain't she pretty ? 
me to take a note out to her mother to 

her she’s a-goin’ to stay in the city 
rnight with 
- won't worry, you know.” 


tell 
her cousins, so the old 
lady 
Murray Hilton’s ideas underwent an 
instant If 
iture was to be a fellow-boarder, Grif 
‘Dea 
con Twombly’s folks” might not be in 
sulferable, after all. 
would not allow 


change. this stylish young 
ere 


fn's Ledge could not be a desert: 


His pride, however, 
him to relax his mien 
toward Tom, or to betray his yielding too 
suddenly to Mare. 

The two friends spent that evening to 
ore ther at the house of Mare’s married sis 
ter, Mrs. Bryant; but 
during their walk home did either allude 
to their previous conversation. On reach 
ing their boarding-place Murray lingered 
in Mare’s room awhile, hoping that Mare 
would allude to his plan; but the latter 
had perceived his friend’s admiration of 
the young girl, and knowing his temper 
very thoroughly, said to himself, ‘* V1] 
keep still, and let things work awhile.” 
Presently Murray yawned, took his hat, 
said, ‘‘Good-night, old man,” and started 
to go to his own room at the other end of 
the Hardly had he closed the 
door, however, when he opened it again, 
and putting in his head, said, with affect 
ed carelessness, ‘‘ If you go out to look at 
those rooms at Dragon’s Rock, or whatever 
Colby calls it, I suppose I may as well go 
with you, and see what sort of a den it is.” 

** Allright,” responded Mare, cordially ; 
‘‘T shall be glad to have you. I told Tom 
I'd go out with him in the 7.10 train to- 
morrow afternoon.” 

Murray again left the room, but before 
he had taken two steps away, he was so 
haunted by the conviction that Mare was 
laughing at him that he whirled around, 
re-opened the door suddenly, and caught 
him in the act. ‘‘Hang it!” he cried, 
reddening with consciousness and annoy- 
ance, ‘* what are you grinning at ?” 

Concealment being impossible and de- 
nial vain, Mare gave free 


passage. 


went off grumbling, banged the door vi- 
ciously, and this time did not return. 
Il. 


Two weeks later Mare and Murray were 
comfortably settled in Mrs. Twombly’s 


She wanted | 


neither there nor | 


vent to his | 
amusement, and throwing himself back | 
in his chair, laughed more loudly, as Mur- | 
ray grew redder and crosser, and finally | 


TWOMBLY’S. BY 


east chamber a generous square room, 
with four windows two closets, two beds, 
and an easy-chair apiece, the latter being 
Murray's imperative condition before ac- 
ceding to the plan. 

Their fellow 


and Miss Emily Loring. 


boarders were Mr., Mrs.. 
The former was 
a retired flour broker, and an enthusiast- 
ic botanist, but disabled by dyspepsia and 
a stiff knee. 
Mrs. Loring 
lady, with weak nerves, a yielding dispo- 
sition, and the full conviction that if Mr. 
Loring were comfortably well, and Emily 


was a gentle, unselfish 


enjoying herself, anything would do for 
her. 

Emily was a pretty, unaffected girl of 
twenty-three, inheriting her mother’s re- 
fined amiability, braced by her father’s 
ereater strength The ad- 
vent of the young men was viewed by 
the three with very different emotions. 
Mr. Loring was sure they would be 
under bred. 
for he made a delicate distince- 


of character. 


a 
pair of conceited counter- 
jumpers, 
tion between flour and furniture, whole- 
sale and retail dealings. 

Mrs. Loring reflected with silent 
may on the possibility that they would 
try to flirt with Emily, and the impossi- 
bility of her being able to play chaperon 
every evening, when Mr. Loring was so 
liable to ‘‘ attacks.” As for our heroine 
she frankly exclaimed, ‘‘If they are only 
nice, how nice it will be!” Mentally add- 
ing, ‘‘ I hope the handsome fellow I saw 
when I went to find Tom is one of them.” 

By the end of the first week every one 
was glad they had come. Mr. Loring 
discovered that Mare’s father had been an 
old school-mate of his at Exeter, and that 
Mare himself shared his interest in ferns. 

Murray he liked less, but was reconciled 
to by his uniform courtesy. and because 
he took a weekly paper which Mr. Loring 
liked, but could not afford in addition to 
his daily and his magazine. Mrs. Loring 
liked both the young men, because they 
diverted her husband’s mind from his 
ailments, and made Emily entirely con- 
tented; while the young girl herself ab- 
sorbed Murray’s graceful devotion and 
basked in Mare’s genial friendliness as 
freely and unreflectingly as a flower ac- 
cepts dew and sunshine. 

Tom Colby, to his dismay, found his oc- 
cupation as Emily’s letter-carrier and de- 
voted squire entirely gone. What Mur- 
ray could not or would not do for her, 


dis- 








eh aes 


ae 


oo snare, 
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Mare could and di d. yg Tom's pretty SIS 
ter Ruth, a 


oml ly, 


s well ; aney and Esther 
found a in a similarly 
st “anded position. 





efor them fe Ss is the nel 
bors called them) came, Emily had often 
invited the girls to walk with her; hi: d 
lways been ready and glad when they 


} 


ght her company ina drive behind the 
though the 


cht only be to the blacksmith’s to get 


} 


vs’ old horse, errand 
Dolly shod, or to the mill for a grist. 
came for them; and 
when they called for her she was sure to 


she almost never 


be practicing a new song Mr. Hilton want 
‘ her to sing with him, or out rowing | 
th him and her mother in the twilight, 
rand Mare 
All the boarders were very Riiagsire. 
with both Colbys and Twoml but it 


or pressing ferns for her fath 
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; was evident, nevertheless, that. "the five 


constituted a perfect circle of content 
ment and congeniality, and all the rest of 
the world of Gritlin’s Ledge was outside 


of it. ‘* Birds of a feather tloek together,’ 


[I tell ve,” quoth Gran‘sir’ Twombly, one 


. of those sin eta ly wise old men 
whose perspicacity e iables them. to say, 


‘T told you a5 npn nt. ‘* An’ 


4] os WV 


| val th: it every one ype d like Emily: 


al 
as long as the young men were equal 
their politeness and perfectly friend], 
each other, and, moreover, were asdev; 
to her as to her daughter, she was « 
easy and unsuspicious. 
Mr. Loring’s eyes were blinded }y 


t \ 


delusion that Emily was still a little oj 
The young lady, as has been said, 
cepted the situation without cherishing ; 
serious thought, and if one ventured 
intrude itself into her mind, she wou 
bid it begone, with a ren 
phatie though mental ‘ 


h, soul an em 
Nonsense!” 


Mare’s vision of reading his eveni 
paper amid rural rian dais was d 
realized. As he sat there one soft Ju 
night, the memory of his early argument 
with Murray recurred to his mind. It 
was all there; the broad piazza and thi 
fragrant hay field. At this very moment 
a belated load of ripe clover was creaking 
across the opposite meadow on its way to 
the big barn behind him. It was drawn 
by noble dappled oxen, and Melaney and 


Esther were laughing and sereaming on 


ey lers will flock together, jes’ as | 


' 
ht to bark an’ bite, for ‘tis their 
natur’ to.2 Them five is born an’ bred 


dogs delig] 


difrunt, an’ they b’long to each other, 
*not to us, for all as pooty spoken as 

y be. I like that gal. 

; as a posy, an’ them fellers hey found it 
out, an’ she’s a-hevin’ good fun a-drivin’ 

t} I'll give ’em the rest 0’ 


She’s as sweet 


1e€ Span of *em. 
the summer to 
minute more. She'll hev ter pick an’ 
hoose betwixt ’em ‘fore they go back to 
town, sure’s ye live. An’ ef ye don't 


( 


b lieve it, ye kin wait an’ see.”’ 
In the summer weeks that followed, 
Ruth, Melancy, and Esther slowly came 


pull together, but not a | 


top as it swayed to right and left unde 
their brother Sam’s mischi 1levous guidance 
What could be more picturesquely, peac 

fully, pastorally pleasant? he asked him 
self. Here were the dreamed-of roses and 
poppies, nay,even the catnip was not want 
ing, beside the wood-shed; and yet—and 
yet he knew he was not satisfied. Here 
sat an intelligent man all ready to talk 
over the news with him as soon as he fin 
ished reading, or pretending to read, a 
yet Mare was distinctly aware that he fel 
discontented, uneasy, almost edt 
He wondered why. ‘‘Can it be possible,” 


| he asked himself, with that tendency to 


to the same conclusion, though first one | 


ind then another of them was asked to 
make a fourth in the many drives and 
walks planned by Mare and Murray. 
Each silently concluded that gran’si”’ was 


| late on the lake. 


rht, and made up her mind to be con- | 


nt with the general pleasantness added 
her usual humdrum life, without ex- 
pecting any special or personal romance 
and glorification to result therefrom. 
Thus it was that the spectators of th ie lit- 
what 


+ 


tle pastor il were better aware of 


was going on than the actors themselves. 
To Mrs. Loring it seemed perfec 


‘tly natu- 


see things in a comical light which often 
just saved his earnest nature from mor 
bidness—‘‘ can it be possible that dyspep 
sia is contagious?” and he stole a swift 
elance at poor Mr. Loring. ‘‘ But no, it 
must be that Iam anxious because Mur 
ray is keeping Mrs. Loring and Emily so 
Why will he never be 
moderate in any pleasure? It is sure to 
be damp by this time; no wonder I am 
ineasy.” For the space of two minutes 
ie actually deceived himself into suppos 
ing that his vague discontent was only a 
natural and laudable concern for the safe 


1 
} 
1 


| ty of the ladies; but when the three ab 


sentees presently came in sight, returning 


| in excellent season from their excursion 
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Af 


irs 
its. 


Loring a little advanee in her 


re to rejoin her husband, Murray and 


Emily lingering in the twilight, their 
s full of lily buds, he carrying her 
shawl, their smiling faces turned 

d each other, a peal of laughter 

now and then reaching Mare’s ears why, 
was it that a pang sharper than anx 
contracted the heart of the watchful 

( er? O fatal flash of self-convie 
Can it be that he is jealous of his 

id that he feels for Emily a more 

in brotherly love?) He turned crimson, 


the is f¢ eling 


political 


croaned aloud; 
unable t 


d almost 


lde to endure 


Rae 
Hi 


ou 


cussion, the mild prattling of Mrs. 

ing, and, least of all, the joyous return of 

the others, he abruptly left the piazza, and 
ent into the barn as the best pl ice to 


woid them all. He was in time to 
p Melaney and Esther down from the 
load, and as t he 


just 


they went into the house, 


astonished Sam by offering to help him 

pitch off and stow away the hay. 

‘Tom Colby ‘greed to come over an’ 
lp me,” said Sam; ‘‘an’ then I was 


im’ eel-fishin’ with him, but somethin’ 
Lust hendered him, It ‘ll be a great 
‘commodation, if you'd jest as lieves,” lv 
added, as Mare threw off his coat and 


» the ladder. 
Fhard, hot work did our 
he still shrank 


‘ ee 
came numpbiy Uy 


Half an hour of 


hero good, | ut from en- 


*4] 


countering either Murray’s handsome, 
complacent face, or his own accusing 


thoughts, and when Tom appeared with 

uy apologies and a full bait 1 he 
delighted both the to 
join their expedition. 

‘Didn't I tell you he was a first-rater?” 
exclaimed Tom, in a burst of confidence, 
as Mare ran in to change his clothes, Sa 
having warned him that 
awful slimy work.” 

‘Well, you needn't break a 
you did,” returned h 

‘Besides, I never said he wasn't.” 
When Mare returned, both the 
declared that he was still too well dressed, 
and insisted upon his further protecting 
himself with a pair of Sam’s sr rnut- 


ION, 


boys by offering 


‘ eel-fishin’ 


was 


feller's 


ribs, if friend. 


IS 


] VS 


colored overalls, in which disguise he 
grimly thought no sentimental fancies 
could steal upon him. It was now so 
dark, the evening having closed with 
heavy clouds, that Mare tapped the 


parlor window as they passed it, and, 
ras Nate Murray in a fervent singing 
of, ‘‘ How can I bear to leave thee?” told 
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now shyly cast 


} 
lousy, 


m 


am 


| ried, ‘‘ 


FON 
Hite) 


oe where he was going: then. without 
vaiting o for an answer, rejoined the bovs 
They were soon pushing off toward the 





middle of the mill-pond, not in the di many 
skitf which had been r¢ painted and « 
orated for Emily’s use, but in a Gone 
made, flat-bottomed tub, more suitable for 
eel fishing 

For nearly | an hour they waited 
in vain for nibbles, and as they sat. si 
lently in the darkness Mare thought he 
had chosen his evening oceupation ill, 
for the train of thought he had hoped to 
escape now overwhelmed him in spite of 
his resolution. 

The air was sultry and still, the water 
sullenly black, and only the shaggy 
pli imes of the pine forest in serrated 


te 


SS so, 


houet against the sky showed that that 


Now and then a very hoarse 


was les 
frog lifted up his croaking note, 
hooted di 
swamp; but no star. 
Sam and Tom whispered together in the 
other end of Mare felt his feet 
to sleep, so cramped was his posi 
and he half believed the 
a nightmare dream. 

His faney flew to the cheerful 
parlor where he might have {fe 
well knew that Emily dainty Em- 
ily the piano, her pretty 
hands fluttering over the keys, 


how an 


the 
there was no wind, 
] 


owl smally from hemlock 


the boat. 
voinge 
tion, whole scene 
back 
been. 
sweet, 
was seated at 
her eyes 
t down, now frankly lifted ; 
her hair now golden and now brown, as 
the lamp-light touched or left it; her 
fresh voice joining with Murray's mellow 
tenor, as he bent over her, so crac eful, s« 

Mare ground his teeth with jea- 
then bitterly reproached himself. 
‘Have I not always thought it would be 
the best thing in the world for Murray to 
marry some good girl, and settle down to 
less selfish life? Has it 
not been my dearest hope for him, and 
could he find a sweeter mate ? 


ready. 


a more domestic, 


than she 


| Is it not perfectly evident that he is in 


earnest at last, and, begging her pardon 
for the thought, is it equally clear 
that she does not repel him? Fool that I 
not to have seen it all long 
Memory brought in swift succession 
fore him circumstance after circumstance 
of the six weeks to confirm him in 
his conclusions. 

‘* What remains for me, then,” 


not 


ago! 


be- 
past 


he que- 
but to wish them all happiness, and 
let neither ever dream that I Here 
his reflections were rudely interrupted by 
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a violent jerk at his bait, and the next in- | 


stant he was pulling in his live with as 
much eagerness as if Emily had never ex 
isted. Presently a big eel was flopping 
in the bottom of the boat, and apparently 
twining himself about all six of their legs 
at the same moment. Mare grappled it 
as though it had been the fiend of jealousy 


incarnate, and Sam eatehing another ;: 


at 
the same time, the boat became very live- 
ly before both could be secured and un 
hooked. Half a dozen horn -pouts soon 


followed, looking like warriors in black 





he had only deferred his fight, and yo 
conquered his foe. The month which 
followed was one of the most uncomfor 


| able he had ever known. 


armor, and making a human sobbing | 


noise as they were caught. The hunting 
instinct, so surely latent in every man, 
now came uppermost in our hero,  Sen- 
timental soliloquy ceased to be possible, 
and the sighing lover was temporarily 
lost in the fierce fisherman. 

By-and-by a drizzling rain began to 
fall, and the boys proposed to land at the 
oid saw-mill, and fish under cover. This 


| resolutions, his love for Emily dee 


proved even more exciting. Standing 


on the projecting end of a worm-eaten 
plank, over black water probably ten feet 


the pond, holding a pole into the dark 
ness, and having it suddenly half twitch- 


‘What a ghastly joke upon me it js 
he used to say to himself, ** that my ¢ 
ished plan for summer enjoyment. ti 
which Murray yielded so. reluctant] 
should prove the means of making hin, 
the happiest of men, and me the m 
miserable! Why should I begin fully lo 
realize how sweet she is, only when I also 
discover that she can never be mine ? 
Day by day, in spite of his really nol 


ee 
and strengthened, and he became fit! ul 
in temper, and was often fretful and un 
just to Murray. Sometimes he thouelit 
if his friend would but confide in him. 
appeal to him for sympathy and good 
wishes, he could bear it better. ‘| 
should be pledged then,” he said to him 
self; ‘Sor if he should tell me they wer 
engaged, surely I could not be so base as 
to envy him! I should then be able t 


| conquer my infatuation, or if not, I should 
deep, hearing the steady down-pour of | have a good excuse for going away.” 
rain upon the roof and its pat-pat upon | 


But though Murray’s gallantries con 


| tinued unabated, though Emily smiled 


ed from his hand by a three-pound eel | 


quite as anxious to pull him into the wa- 


ter as he is to pull it out, finally to fling | 
. : ‘ . ‘ : | 
it at line’s length over his head back into 


the mill, catching a fleeting glimpse of its 
snaky shape by the feeble lantern-light 
before it falls writhing among the chips, 
and leads the captor a ten minutes’ dance 


over logs, chunks, slab ends, and mill } 


carriages, guided only by the sound of its 
agonized leapings, and painfully aware 
all the time of divers unseen holes in the 
floor; next receiving a vicious stab in his 
hand from the thorn-like weapon of a 
pout; now falling backward among the 
chips from the sudden letting go of a 
heavy fish half out of water; now exert 
ing every muscle to hold a cold, slimy eel 
till Tom ean find the basket—altogether 
it was the most exciting evening Mare 
had spent at Griflin’s Ledge, and enabled 
him on reaching his pillow (Murray hap- 
pily was sound asleep) to fall into dream- 
less slumber, without an intervening mo- 
ment for melancholy meditation. 
Eel-fishing, however, was not an occu- 
pation which could be indefinitely pro- 
longed, however desirable as a cure for 
misplaced affection, and Mare soon found 


more and more sweetly upon him, though 
their rowing and singing and reading to- 
gether had now become matters of course, 
and Mare fancied Mrs. Loring sometimes 
seemed a little anxious about it, still Mur 
ray offered no confidence, asked for no 
congratulations. 
IIT. 

One balmy afternoon in September, 
Mrs. Loring awoke from her after-dinner 
nap and saw Emily standing before the 
glass in her dark blue boating dress and 
shade hat, very much absorbed in arran- 
ging some sprays of fuchsias in her hair 
and belt. 

‘*Father said he should come out in 
the four-o’clock train,” she said, seeing 
that her mother was awake, ‘‘and I 
thought I would row down the pond as 
far as the bridge, and bring him home in 
the boat. His knee is sure to be tired 
after a day in town.” 

‘“Isn’t it too hot for you to row so far, 
dear? It ‘ll be more than a mile there 
and back.” 

**Oh, I think I won’t have to row 
back,” said Emily, blushing a little. ‘'I 
shouldn't wonder if some of the others 
“ame out in the same train. They close 
arly on Saturday, you know.” 


more 
pecol 


tions 
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‘Oh, very well,” said Mis. L oring; bat! 
‘stead of looking relieved, her face grew 
more anxious. Mare was nght; she was 


pecommng about Murray's ation 

ons, but was too a and too un 

istomed to opposing Emily to 
‘Those flowers will all we 


added, 


annoyance thus. 


uneasy 
inter 
faded in 
fretfull 
a? ou td 
ater till you 
they ll be 


this hot sun, child,” she 
tng her 
much better leave 


and then 


them in Ww 
back, fre sh to 
ir at tea-time.”’ 

gi 1 dah of said Em 
lightly kissing her mother’s forehead. 
Mr Twombly don't care many I 


Ps 
> some more then, 
how 


rie now the y ‘ve been to the county fair.” 


] 
Then pulling on her gauntlets, she went 
wn stairs, and Mrs. Loring soon Saw 
walking briskly down the field, with 


e oars balanced on her right shoulder, 


d the boat key swinging from her other 
ind 

‘IT suppose there’s no use talking if her 
murmured the troubled 
but I would rather it had been 
Mr. Adams, and father’s sure to blame 
me.” At the same 
rand blushing 
pering to herself, 
Poor little mother!” 

As she stepped into thes 


faney is caught,” 

ther; 
moment, Emily, smil- 
was whis 
back, indeed! 


as she went, 
te Row 





kiff and pushed 
a drooping branch caught 
in her hat, and as she disentangled it she 
saw it was witch-hazel, and stopped to ad- 
mire the faint yellow stars of late bloom 
with which its stems were set. 

‘Perhaps it will bring me good luck,” 
she said, and, laughing at her own super- 
stition, broke a branch and thrust it deep 
into her pocket. ‘‘It would be such a 
pity if Murray did not come in this train!” 
The lake was a pretty one, surrounded by 
wooded hills, and covering 
acres in its deeper portion, but straggling 
away over twice that area of lily-pad shal- 
lows at the other end, where the bridge 
Was. 


otf from shore, 


some forty 


Finding she had a whole hour to spare, 
Emily rowed gently along in the shade of 
the now leaning out to gather a 
tall spike of vivid carcinme How ers in a 
tiny pebbled cove where the alders fairly 
drooped into the water; now standing up 
to break a handful of branches of the 
fragrant clethra, whose prim fingers of 
creamy bloom made a good foil to the 
cardinals, as she arranged them in the 
unoccupied thole-pin holes; now she rest- 
ed on her oars in the cool shadow of a 


shore, 





| one day, 
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and half re¢ 
with dreamy eves the distant hills, already 
showing here a blur of gold 


group of pines, lining, watched 


and there a 
dash of crimson among their woods, pro 
phetie of the dying of the year. 

Ah, why can it not be always sum 
mer ?’ sighed Emily, pulling off her ¢] 
and letting her hand dip in the water. 
‘A few 
skiff with w 
and the 


1: , 
white azalea 


weeks ago we 
ild roses and blue-ftlag flowers, 
sweet round button-balls 
s; but they are all faded and 
and the pond 


gvathered so many times 


rone, 


lilies too, that we 


I be lie ve 


them best of all, but not one is left—not 
even a yellow cow-lily.” Here she laugh 
ed, remembering how Murray disliked 


them, and how she had taken their part 


and Mare had sided with her, de- 
that they looked like the 


claring golden 


door-knobs of Undine’s palace. ‘'My 
lovely trailine clematis has gone to seed 
too,” she presently resumed, ‘Sand I’m 


afraid this is the very last cardinal; there 
Ss ple nty of golden-rod, but that looks too 
much like fall. I won't pick it yet, but 
soon I shall have nothing else to trim the 
boat with, except asters and black-alder 
berries, unless Mr. Adams can find the 
fringed gentians he ought to 
| 2row 


is so sure 


here. Then by-and-by it will be 


too cold for boating 


, and we shall go back 
|to town. That won't be half as nice, for 
| we sha’n't all be together;” and she looked 
| reproachfully at the fading trees. ‘* But 


| . . 
| Murray says when skating comes he'll 


| get up a party, and come out here, and 


| have a supper at Mrs. Twombly’s.” She 
| sat up eagerly, and tried to fancy how 


this blue rippled pond would look changed 
into a like paver framed 
in leafless trees, and gay with fur-wrapped 
skaters, darting hither and thither in the 
moonlight, or round a snapping bonfire. 
Her eyes sparkled and her cheeks glowed 


steel nent of ice, 


as she seemed to see a tall figure kneeling 
| to fasten her skates with his deft fingers, 
or gliding 


by her side as she skims along, 
teasing her and 
saucy and now tender, as 
But hark! the 
strikes four; 
the city now; 
ray are in it! 

| quite indifferent. 


now now praising, now 
his wont is. 
clock on the village church 
the train must be leaving 
surely her father and Mur 
As to poor Mare, she is 
It was not he who look- 
| ed up so meaningly at the breakfast table 
| when she asked her father by what train 
| he should return. 
| Roused from her dreams, she bends to 




















































hrough the deep water. In a few mo 

ments she has gained the weedy part of 

the pond, and found the entrance to the 
: 1 . } 4 7] 

irrow channel of open water, kept clear 

by the current that winds amone the 

pads and arrow heads, chosen home 


of the musk-rat and mud-turtle. Too nar 


row for rowing here, she ships one oar, 
nd, standing near the bows, paddles 
skillfully with the other, a dip this side, a 
dip that. (If only Murray were here to 
steer!) tis a pretty picture, the lithe, 
erect figure swavine to right and left, 


her eyes bright and attentive, her cheeks 
x with exercise and with hope, her 
lips parted with quickened breath, and 
curved in happy lines—the flower-trimmed 
boat gliding with a soft rushing sound be 
tween the matted weed beds and the broad 


bronze-green shields of the li 


whiel 


i 
ly pads, over 
vhich white butterflies and bl 


lue dragon- 
flies hover and flutter in the hot sunshine. 


But now t} 


bridge is near; one more 


gorous push, and she sits down, and 
ides under the heavy beams, glad of 


their cool shade, though glancing timor- 


ously at their many cobwebs. 

She has still twenty minutes to wait, 
but is not sorry, for her exertions and the 
heat have made her strangely tired and 
drowsy. She will close her eyes just a 
moment, for they are dazed with looking | 
ly at the bright water. She pass 
ed the bow rope round a beam, cuddled 
down upon the carpet in the bottom of 
the boat, laid her head on her arm on the 
thwart, and was asleep almost instantly. 

The highway bridge which formed her 
shelter was about three minutes’ walk 
from the station, and must be crossed by 
the gentlemen on their way home after | 
leaving the cars. 





so stead 





Emily was sure she | 
should hear the whistle of the train, and | 
so be all ready to glide out and give them 
a pleasant surprise; but her head had | 
been a little affected by the sun, and her | 
sleep was unnaturally heavy. Twenty 
minutes passed, and she had not stirred. 
The train arrived at the station with a 
scream; a dozen people left it, among the 
rest two gentlemen who turned toward 
the bridge. The train thundered on 
crossing the marsh a quarter of a mile | 
above Emily; but still she did not waken. 
The gentlemen reached the bridge; they 
were Murray and Mare, the latter hold- 
ing an umbrella over both, the former | 
pettishly complaining of the heat and! 


’ 


| 
| 
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her oars, and sends the boat darting | 
t 


| that I have done all in my power, rat! 


ping too; and for a moment they fa 


dust. ‘By Jove!” he exclaimed, as te 
| stepped upon the planks over the une 
scious girl, ‘* I believe m sold, aft r 

‘* How so ?” 

Why, lL was sure the boat wo 
here to take us home. I wouldn't 
come out till it was cooler if I hadn't , 
pected a ride. Didn't you hear Ey, 

ask her father what train he would ev 
home in? Wasn't it plain she had 
idea of meeting him? Don’t look so 
pid, Mare; don't pretend you didn't 
so too, and take this train accordingly 

‘You are entirely mistaken,” 1 te rt 
Mare, with natural annoyanee. “Ty 
ticed nothing of the kind, or T shy 


have made a point of taking anoth, 
train. Be just to me, at least, and » 
member that I have taken pains never t 
interfere between you and Miss ] 


4O1 


to give you a fair field, though you st 
deny me your confidence on the subject :” 
and Mare’s usually genial face was flus] 
ed with long - repressed irritation as hy 
turned upon his companion. 

‘‘Heavens and earth, man, what ar 
you talking about ?” cried Murray, sto) 





each other on the bridge with seowli 
brows and angry eyes. ‘I don’t kno 
what you mean by your ‘ fair field’ and 
‘denying you my confidence,’” resuni 
Murray, with increasing temper. ‘* On 


t 


would suppose by your heroiecal style you 
thought I was engaged to Miss Loring.” 

‘‘T have had every reason to supposi 
so,” said Mare, gravely; ‘‘but if I am 
premature, you will pardon me, and ac 








cept my good wishes, instead of suspect 


ing me of a disposition to intrude myself 
upon your meetings with her.” 

He turned homeward as he spoke, thus 
withdrawing the shade of his umbrella 


|and leaving Murray in the glare, which 


had anything but a soothing effect upon 
him. 

“Stop,” he eried, fairly stamping his 
foot in his pettishness. ‘‘ Don’t go off 
like that, Mare. Do you want me to get 
a sun-stroke, that you first make me mad, 


and then walk off with your umbrella 
| Sit down here, and explain yourself. Im 


going to wait half an hour, till the next 
train comes in. She may have misun- 
derstood her father, and will surely be 
here with the boat then.” Mare reluc- 
tantly turned back far enough to shade 
his companion, who had seated himself 
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- railing of the bridge, but remain- | Murray flung it away, and as it balaneed 


standing, and ominously grave and | an instant over a crack in the bridge, and 


‘So you think you have had ey- | then slid between the planks, it seemed as 


reason to believe me engaged to the | if something else had gone down too. 


Emily, do you ?” said Murray, regain ‘The game isn’t worth the eandle, I 
» his ordinary lightness of mood as his | tell you,” he said, impatiently. ‘* Why 

ical comfort was restored, and he felt | don’t you try for her yourself, Mare, if 

Mare had yielded to him. ‘* Allow |} you think so much of her ?” 

to assure you, my dear mentor, that ** Stop /” thundered Mare. ere are 


rh 
were never more mistaken in your} some things I will not bear.” And thrust 


I admire the young lady excessive- | ing the umbrella into Murray’s astonished 
I shall always be grateful to her for | hands, he strode away, and soon disap 
this stupid hole tolerable to me | peared behind the alder brush that bor 
| 
ree months; but as to anything se- | dered the westerly side of the pond. 
is, anything more than a lively flirta- ** What a Quixote he is!” muttered Hil- 
sed on our mutual boredom and | ton, peevishly, ‘Sand what a disagreeable 


mutual taste for musie, why, you | way he has of putting a fellow in the 
ist know it’s out of the question. What | wrong!” He stopped to light a cigar, then 
Yer myself to a girl | turned in an opposite direction, and walk 
raslam! Why, what do you take | ed home through the village. 
yr, Mare ?” | Halfan hour later a boat trimmed with 


For a man of honor, Murray!” cried | drooping flowers was cautiously pushed 


l should be to of 


s friend, his face flushing, his voice trem- | out from under the bridge on the upper 
ing with feeling. ‘* Foramanof honor,” | side, and Emily, her eyes wild with fear 
repeated, looking full in Murray’s eyes. | and swollen with crying, looked eagerly 
For Heaven's sake, for our friendship’s | around, and then began, with nervous 
ce, don’t let me be mistaken! I take | haste, to paddle up the channel, which 
for aman with sense enough to see | gradually widened, and presently allowed 
t he has won, or has power to win, the | her to sit down and use both oars. She 
ut of the sweetest woman he ever saw | kept on rowing with unabated haste and 
. blessing that neither he nor any other | spirit till she had reached and passed the 
in deserves, but that, with God’s help, | second bridge, and was in sight of Holt’s 
will yet deserve, and be humbly grate- | Corner, a factory village two miles from 
ful for as long as he lives.”” He paused, | Mrs. Twombly’s. 
breathing fast, and laid one hand plead- The unhappy girl, wakened by Mur- 
ingly on Murray’s reluctant shoulder. | ray’s first step on the bridge, had heard 
TI tell you I can’t afford it, man,” re- | the whole conversation between him and 
torted the latter, after a sullen silence, | Mare. Amused by their opening words, 
during which he refused to meet Mare’s | she had been hurriedly untying the rope 
carnest eyes, but busied his hands nerv-| in order to glide out and surprise them, 
ously in untying a little green price tag | when the next sentences fell upon her 
from the handle of the umbrella between | ears, and bewildered amazement para 
lyzed her fingers. In an agony of hu- 
miliation, wrath, and helpless misery, she 
crouched there, shivering, shrinking, now 
seeking to close her ears, now straining 


them. 

* Of course you couldn't marry at once,” 
ersisted Mare; ‘‘ but with a year or two 
of self-denial, of even ordinary care of 

uur expenses—and you such a favorite 
with Brooks Brothers -you would be able 
to. Whi, the very fact of her being poor 
in your favor, for she is used to living 
quietly and dressing simply, and would 
be willing to be economical. Oh, Mur- 
ray, Murray, with such a motive, you can 
not shrink from giving up your little lux- 


{them in hope she might have been mis- 
taken, till the voices ceased and the foot- 
steps died away. 

Like a child suddenly stung by the 
coldly beautiful serpent it has ignorantly 
dared to caress; like a delicate moth that 
finds burning death in the flame that has 
long allured it; like a fair tender lily that 
is rudely uprooted, ingulfed, and dashed 

dying upon the shore by the waves upon 
at last, twirled it between his fingers a | which it once peacefully floated—she lay 
moment, Mare watching it too, as if it held | at first silent and motionless, stunned by 
an answer to his pleading. Suddenly | the suddenness of her shame and sorrow; 


111 999 
uries, 


Silence again. Murray detached the tag 
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but after a while she began to realize that 
action and invention were necessary if she 


would not have the horror of publicity | 


Her | 


added to the burden of her misery. 
mother and Mrs. Twombly knew that she 
had gone down in the to the 
train. It was even possible they had 
watched her the bridge, and 
that they Say so the 
men when the latter arrived without her. 
What should she do? 


her not meeting them ? 


boat meet 


as tar as 


would to young 
How account 
The ne cessity for 
up, 
bathed her burning face and throbbing 
head, tore out and threw far away the 
dying fuchsias 


decision checked her sobs; she sat 


and tried to think. She could not admit 
that had fallen asleep under the 
bridge: they would know she must have 
waked and heard. She dared not leave the 
boat and make an errand in the village 
with her tear-stained face; but if she 
could row as far as Holt’s Corner, would 
not for her long absence ? 
Would they not all think she had been 
there when the train came in? 


she 


that account 


It was 
her only hope, and the severe exertion it 
cost her to row so far did her good men- 
tally, though it increased the pain in her 
head distractingly. Fortunately the sky 


much abated. After rowing as near the 
village as she dared, for she had heard it 
spoken of as a disorderly neighborhood, 
she rested on her oars at last, quite spent 
with her long-sustained exertions, and let 
the bitter waves of 


upon her thoughts. 
} 
t 


vased on our mutual boredom—our mu- 
tual taste for music.” 


sweet to be analyzed; when common life 


had been 


herald of something happier yet to be re- 
vealed. 

‘The game is not worth the candle!” 
Oh, cruel, cruel words that never would 
cease to burn into her wounded heart! 
She wrung her hands, all trembling and 
blistered by their unusual work, scald- 
ing tears ran down her cheeks, and she 
thought with a pang how young she was, 
how long she might live, and how little 
there seemed left to live for. Then her 
mood changed; she called herself wicked 


for 


from her dress and hair, | 
thoughts to-night. 


| prepared for this new difficulty. 


memory surge back | 
‘* A lively flirtation, | 


That was all this | 
enchanted summer had been to him, when | 
to her it was a long dream of delight too | 


ransfigured and glorified by | 
‘**the light that never was on sea or land”; | 
when each happy day had seemed but the | 





|scorn Murray as he deserved - 


think of him again. At least iE } 
not boasted of her willingness : ] 
seemed to consider that she was { 
too: there was a ray of comfort her 

was only Mr. Adams who had intim 
that her heart had been won. How d. 
he? She hated him, poor Mare, whey 
recalled how he had urged his fyi 

accept her. Insufferable! Not a gs) 
of appreciation of his honorable feeliy: 
not a suspicion of the secret love he } 


1h 


i p+ 
LIP 


at last betrayed even to Murray’s self-co) 
centrated perceptions, not an impulse o; 
gvratitude for his calling her *‘ the sweet 
est Woman ever known” l 
She felt as deeply 

jured by his loyalty and right understan 


Was in all ] 


ing of her feelings as by Murray’s baseness 


and misapprehension. 

Dashing away her tears, she grasped thi 
oars, only to discover that during her ah 
straction the boat had slowly drifted from 


| the channel, and was firmly aground 
| among the weeds. 


Already exhausted by 
exercise, heat, and agitation, she was j! 
In vain 
she pushed and strove, rocked the boat 
and threw her weight as far forward 


as 


| possible, it remained firm, and to add to 
was now overeast, and the glare and heat | 


her distress, a noisy crowd of men and 


t 


| boys now issued from the nearest factory, 
| work being over for the day. 


** Holt’s 
Corner roughs” were proverbial in more 
orderly Griffin’s Ledge, and thinking with 
fear of her watch and chain and the lone- 
liness of the place, Emily drew in her oars 
and sat as low and still as she could, hop- 
ing to be screened by the tall rushes and 
button-ball bushes. But ne. The keen 
eyes of a half-grown boy, roving in search 
of a ‘‘musquash” or mud-turtle that he 
could stone, promptly descried the un- 
usual sight of a city girl in a fancy boat, 
alone and aground on the mud-banks. 

‘* Hi!” he shouted to his mates; ‘‘ look 
a-there! She knows a lot about a boat, 


se 


| don’t she ?” 


In a moment a dozen rowdy-looking 
men and half as many boys were staring 
and grinning at her uncomfortable posi- 
tion. 

‘“Why don’t yer push off?” ‘Be yer 
allalone?” ‘‘ Where’s your beau?” ‘* Let 
her be, can’t ye?” ‘‘ Why don’t yer go 
an’ help her?’ were some of the remarks 
that reached her ears. Then all but three 
of the group turned away and slouched 


and weak, and resolved that she would | homeward, evidently deciding it was none 
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¢ their business, or supposing, not un- 


ol 
one 


as 


Those who remained were 


iturally, that she was not as al 
she seemed. 
re 


and two mischievous-looking boys. 


‘Is your boat shtuck fast, miss, or are 


t 


and Emily felt re-assured at once. 


mimier, 
I'm all alone,” 
stir the boat.” 
‘Sit you still, miss,” was the hearty 


P 
t 
response, ** an’ the b’ys shall push you off 


or if the y ean't, J will, don't you be afeard. | 


In wid you,” he added, giving the boys a 
as they, already barefooted, stopped 

to give a hitch and a roll to their trou 
rs, and then came jumping from one 


iSil, 


i 


tussock of roots and weeds to another, till 


reached Emily. They were sturdy 


wer, and with but little delay soon 





1 the boat i 
Emily thanked them and the man too 
vith such sweet looks and grateful words 
that they went off elated, while 
her recent with 
ier wounded heart somewhat soothed by 
this touch of human kindness, bent to her 
oars With spirit, and having the et 


wow] 
W Wi 


ree and afloat again. 





ashamed of fears, and 


irrent 
th her, was not long in reaching 
the lower bridge. As she shot quickly 
under it, spurred by the indignant feel 
ings it aroused, and came out 
deep water beyond, she saw Tom Colby 
hurrying toward her alon 
Hullo!” he cried. 
I'll row you home. 
find you. 


into the 


2 the shore. 
‘Take me in and 
I told your ma Id 
She’s been scared about your 
bein’ gone so long.” 

He was soon on board, and Emily glad- 
ly relinquished the oars, and took the seat 
in the stern, saying: “Tl steer,Tom. I’m 
thankful you came, for I’ve been ‘way up 
to Holt’s Corner, and I’m terribly tired. 
I got aground, too, and had to be pushed 
off by some factory boys.” 

“Sho! you don’t say!” returned Tom. 
‘No wonder you was gone a good while! 


Of course you've got a right to be tired. | 
9 . “2 | 
I wouldn't go so far alone again if 1 was 


you. Let’ssee your hands. H’m, I thought 

so! All blistered up, and you're sunburned 
What will your n 

cheeks are fire-red.” 

Emily had pulled her hat down so that 
he could not see her eyes, and was thank- 
ful to have her high color thus inter- 
preted. 


too. la Say ¢ 


‘*Indeed, you may be sure I shall never | stopped at Griffi 


go there alone again,” she meekly replied. 


l-headed Irishman with a friendly 


mt waitin’ for somebody?” called the 


she cried, ‘‘and I ean't | 


she, 


Your | 


| *‘Has mother been troubled long, do you 
| think, Tom ?” 

“Why, no,” ‘she didn’t have 
a chance, for Melaney took her to ride 


he said; 


after you went out, an’ they never got 
back till “bout half an hour ago; but when 
she found that neither you nor your fa 
| ther had come home, course thought 
| somethin’ wrong, ‘specially as Mr. 
|} Adams and Mr. Hilton had and 


hadn't seen a sign of either of vou. So I 


} 
sie 


was 


come, 


started right off this way to find you, and 
Mr. from 
laney, and drove down to meet the 6.30 
| train, thinkin’ Mr. Loring might ’a waited 
| till It’s 
been an awful hot day in town, I tell 
you!” 


. 1 
Adams he took the horse Me 


? ler « > any i? h: 
twas cooler,an come in that. 


**Oh, poor father!” cried Emily, with a 
pang of keen remorse. 


} 


ie 


She had entirely 


forgotten him in t stress of her ow) 


trouble. ‘*He never stays so late, Tom. 
Oh, Iam afraid he will be all tired out!” 

‘** Look! 
to you 


Tom. 


There's your mother wavin’ 
the ndow,” eried 

‘* Here, take my hat, and swing it 

round. She'll never see tl 
of a handkerchief. There! she’s all right 
now about you, an’ I shouldn’t wonder if 

| your father got to the house before we did. 
I hear the train whistle now.” 


warret wi 


out 


+ 


al 


little scrap 


fot4 


than he felt, 
jand Emily knew it, though she tried to 

Both feared bad news, 
for Mr. Loring was one of those men of 
fixed habits -in any variation is 
alarming. Nor were they wrong. When 
| they reached the house, the doctor was 


Lom spoke more 


» stoutly 
smile in reply. 


} 
wiont 


just going in, and Mrs. Twombly was at 
the gate to meet Emily. The warm-heart- 
ed woman had tears in her eyes; but she 
| brushed them away, and putting her arm 
| around the frightened girl, drew her into 
the parlor, saying, ‘‘I guess it’s nothing 
| more’n a little sun-stroke, dear; but you 
sit down an’ get your breath, an’ let me 
| tell you “bout it ‘fore you go up stairs.” 
| There was not much to tell. Mr. Lor- 
ing had become greatly heated in hurry- 
ing to take the four-o’clock train, but sue- 
ceeded in getting on just as it started. 
Too much fatigued to reach the second 
| car, which he invariably chose, and in 
| which alone, therefore, Murray looked for 
| him, he had sunk down by an open win- 
| dow, and fallen into a heavy sleep, from 
| which he did not wake when the train 
n’s Ledge. Unfortunate- 
| ly, in the absence of the usual conductor, 
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arrived at its terminus, twe nty miles be 


vond, 





vas not recognized 





as so confused that it was some 





time he could understand 
had happened, or eonvinee the = 
that he was sober. The weather having 


changed, he was thoroughly chill dl from 
sleeping in a strong curren a: 
his face was flushed, and his head felt 


strangely. Taking the next return train, 


he found a conductor who knew him, and 


did his best to make him comfortable till 


they reached Griffin's Station, where aepre 
found 1 Mare and the wagon aw vaiti * the 
next train from the city. As soon as poor 
Mr. Loring felt himself in Mare’s care, and 


had told his st ry, he subsided into a 
drowsy condition, and on ener Mrs. 
Twombly’s was So le irly insensible that 
Mare and Murray had to carry him up 


stairs, while Melancy drove in haste for 


the nearest physician. 

Sad weeks followed: nights of wateh 
ing, days of tender but unavailing eare. 
Mr. Loring never rallied, though there 
were hours when he knew them all, and 
would thank them for their devotion with 
a gentle sweetness that went to th 
hearts. 

Throughout his sickness he showed 
special fondness for Mare, and always 
h, here is Ad- 
ams—now I am safe,” as if living over 
the confused distress of that first day. 

Thus it was that Mare was much in the 
sick-room, and that Mrs. Loring and Emi 
ly learned to look forward to his return, 


seemed relieved and comforted by his 


presence, often saving, ‘* 


to accept his assistance, and ask his advice 
in a way that was very sweet to him. A 
few days after Mr. Loring’s seizure it be 
came necessary that Brooks Brothe 
should send some one to Illinois to look | 
into the affairs of their branch house | 
there, and greatly to Emily's relief, Mur- | 
ray was chosen for the duty. Subordi- 
nate as her personal disappointment had 
become to her anxi¢ ty about her father, it 
was yet a very real heart-ache, and in the 
silent hours she spent by the sick-bed, she 
had only too much time to think it over. 
Murray himself was glad to go, for Mr. | 
Loring’s condition naturally cast a gloom 
over the house, and Emily’s pale face was 
a perpetual reproach to him. Mare, too, 
was relieved, for the stronger grew his 
love for Emily, the more he resented Mur- 
ray’s treatment of her, especially as, by a 


strange accident, he had been made aware 





: peer when the train | 





that the young girl had overh 
conversation on the bridge. Goi) rd 
to the boat on that memorable e. 
after doing all he could for the Le) 
and wishing to avoid Murray and t 


over the day’s events alo 


I 


e) 


e, he fi 


it the little green price tag taken 
his wb and dropped throu 
bridge It had fallen noisel ssly 9 
ily’s dress, unseen by her, and tl 


down against one of the boat's ribs 
Mare found it. In a flash he 
whole truth, and with an imagi: 
quickened to womanly delicacy and ] 
ness by his love, he felt what she 
have suffered, and his heart went ont 
her with redoubled tenderne 
that hour it was his daily hope and n 
ly prayer that he might be allowed 
atone to her by a lifetime of devoti 
all she had e ndured from his friend 
Meanwhile Tom Coll Vv *s account 
coing to Holt’s Corner, and her d 
there, fully accounted to every one 


for her long absence ; and in the exig 
cies of her father’s illness it became « 
to avoid Murray, and perfectly nat: 
that she should give up her music, | 
walks, and boating. Aided thus by 
cumstances and by Mare’s secret co-o}) 


tion, she contrived not to see her 
lover except in brief moments and in t 
presence of others. On the morning 
his departure she did not appear at 


but sent him by Mare a message of frie: 


ly farewell. 
September ended, and October can 
The bright leaves had faded and fall 


and frosts were unusually sharp and ¢ 


| But Mare Adams did not return to his cit 


comforts in Oak Street, much to the s 


rs | prise of his landlady there. 


Mr. Loring sank slowly but surely, and 
when the first snow-flakes were falling, he 
was laid to rest beneath them. Mare had 
been a comfort before, but he was ev: 
more so now to the bereaved and wea 
women. It was he who selected sunny 
rooms for them in the city, and helped es- 
tablish them there; and it was he who, 


}more than any of their gay cousins, as 


Mrs. Loring often remarked, contributed 
to their happiness during the first sad 
months of loss and loneliness. <A ne\ 
book to lend, or the last serial to read 
aloud and discuss; fresh flowers for Mrs. 
Loring’s vase under her husband's pic- 


ture, or a piece of music for Emily, served 
as pretexts for almost nightly calls dur- 











with Emily, which gradually re 
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7" ry the winter; and when spring came, a} to be, an elector. But the more power 


»ch rity visit, led to many téte (-téte peror Charles IV., 


591 


eture on exhibition, an unusually fine | ful princes disputed this claim, and great 
inset. or the need of his protection on | confusion was the rule, until the Em 


by the Golden Bull 


of 1356, restricted the electoral dignity 


roundness and bloom to her cheeks. | to seven persons. Three of these were 


When the June roses came, she had well- | ecclesiastics, viz., the archbishops of Co- 
viel forgotten she ever cared for Murray | logne, Mayence, and Treves; four were 
Hi ton. and heard without a pang of his | secular princes, viz., the King of Bohemia, 
engagement to a rich girl in Galena, and | the Margrave of Brandenburg, the Eleet 
}isintention toremain there permanently. ; or of Saxony, and the Count Palatine. 


5 eand her mother were at the Twom The college retain “ld this e mposition for 


vs again now ; andone midsummereven 
on the piazza where Mare had first 
lisecovered his own feelings, he told Emily 
long and dearly he had loved her, 

| re id no denial in her shy, happy eyes. 

It is needless to add that Mrs.-Loring 
shed joyful tears over the news, and that 
Twombly said, ‘‘ Didn't I tell ye 





THE GERMAN EMPIRE 


MIVHE present political system of Ger 
| many has no very close organic con 

ction with the old empire, which in 
1806 went to pieces under the blows of Na 
poleon, or with the confederation, which, 
reconstructed by Metternich, survived un 
til the battle of 


ertain historical thread binding them all 


Sadowa; but there is a 


together in an order of progress which it 
s necessary to understand. 

The original empire may be said to 
have lasted from the death of Charle- 
magne to the abdication of Francis II.—a 
period of about one thousand years. Fif- 
ty-four princes had held, and some of 
them had enjoyed, the imperial dignity. 
Although there was no hereditary order 
of succession, it was not uncommon for 
several consecutive elections to be car- 
ried by the same family, so that the an- 
nals of the empire present a variety of 
dynasties, such, for instance, as that of 
Saxony, that of the Hohenstautfens (the 
most illustrious of all), the Luxemburg 
house, the Bavarians, and the Hapsburgs. | 
Francis II. was the twentieth emperor | 
of this family, which for about three cen- 
turies had wielded paramount influence, 
and had easily controlled the College of 
This college underwent dur- 
ing its thousand years many vicissitudes. 
In theory it was in early times nearly 
identical with the Diet, so that every 
German noble who was an immediate | 
vassal of the emperor was, or could claim | 


Electors. 


Cham 


] 


three hundred years, while the Diet was a 


} } 


more numerous body, WIth iegisiative 
and, to a certain extent, judicial fune 
tions. By the peace of We tphalia, 1th 
1648, an eight] 

head of the house of Bavaria; and ata 


ith elector was added in the 


still later period a ninth, which was ae- 
quired by Hanover. Until 1806 these 


nine potentates met in the close little 


ber which every tourist has seen, at 


Frankfort-on-the-Main, as often as an em- 
peror died, and went through the form, 
which for many years had been only an 


empty form, of choosing a successor. 


The foree of cohesion between the mem- 


bers of this singular confederation was at 


} 


all times very slight, though it depended 
somewhat on the personal qualities of the 
emperor—on his will, energy, resources, 
and popularity. The Hohenstautfens had 
all of these in a large de 
| posed obedience upon the vassal princes, 
and made the empire united at home and 
formidable abroad. But in general the 
bond of union was one of forms and cere 
monies rather than of strict political subor- 
dination, as understood in a modern state. 
Beyond certain feudal tributes, the em- 
peror as such had no revenues. There 
was no imperial army, and in case of war 
the emperor was more likely to solicit 
than to demand the aid of his vassals. 
The only administrative divisions of the 


ree, and they im- 


imperial territory were the ‘* Kreises,” or 
circles, Which had both a military and a 
judicial character, but ill defined in re- 
| spect to both. 


To use a common figure, 


the centrifugal was stronger than the cen- 


tripetal force in the system; and hence 
from an early date the leading tendency 
in German political development was the 
rise of individualism among the various 
states, or a few of them, and their aggran- 
dizement at the cost of the central power. 

Of these states Prussia has enjoyed, 
though not the earliest, the most vigorous 
growth, and the characteristics which she 
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has displayed have been copied in some | bund, not a federal state, but a confed 


degree, and 


her German sisters. 


with some success, by most of 
The rulers of Psus- 
sia made themselves absolute; all the pet- 
ty princes of the father-land gradually did 
Prussi: 
military spirit, an 


the same. l 
l every paltry Lands- 
support of a standing army. Prussia es- 
tablished a permanent, eflicient, learned, 
though rather pedanti 
] 


the 
throughout Germany. 


+, civil service, and 


wholesome example Was followed 


early cultivated the | 
}enough even on paper, but in pract 
herr felt bound to ruin his people by the 


) as America knows by experience, 


der 
ation of states—a distinction of vast 
portance both in theory and in practi 


Lice, 
The powers intrusted to the centps) 
government by this scheme were slende 
they were almost worthless.  Ausi 


was nominally the head of the confede) 


| tion, but this meant little more than tho 


Thus many of the | 


eatures of the great Northern powers were | 


f 
found reproduced in petio by two or three | 
} 


but the fru- 
ity in finance, the audacity in the field, 
fortitude under defeat, which long 
characterized Prussia have not 


i1undred lesser principalities ; 


| 
gal 


the 


produced, and she has grown strong and 
influential, while they have 
stationary, or have even declined. 

Only one state could offer her a suecess- 
ful rivalry. Austria had a 
splendid aristocracy; being Catholic, was 


was rich; 


been re- | 
| culty, and often not at all. 
remained | 


supported by the Pope; and, in spite of her | 
pride and arrogance, commonly enjoyed | 


more popularity than Prussia. 
tion between the two powers was there- 


or open hostility, until the Napoleonic 
empire, and reduced them both for a time 


under the sway of France. 
On the downfall of Napoleon, efforts 


were at once made to restore the antique | 


structure, 


The rela- | i 


honor of presiding in the Diet. An exee 
utive hardly existed. The Diet, which 
was the central legislative organ, and met 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main, could only sum- 
mon the local authorities in each state to 
execute its decrees, and the efficacy of the 
summons depended on the resources oy 
audacity of delinquent states. Disobed} 
ence was punished only with great diffi 
In regard 

the distribution of power in the Diet. ae 1 
rious rule prevailed. The body met in 
two forms: sometimes as the Ordinary 
Assembly, sometimes as the General As- 
sembly. In the former the larger states 
had each one vote, while the smaller states 
were arranged in groups, each group hay 


ing likewise one vote. In the General 


| Assembly the six kingdoms had each four 
fore for centuries one of secret jealousy | 


votes, the next class of states each three, 


| a third class each two, and the remaining 
campaigns of 1805 and 1806 dissolved the | 


principalities and free cities each one. 


| Thirty-eight states were represented in 


The Congress of Vienna was | 


the scene of these efforts, Metternich being | 


chief Austrian 


the 


. | 
negotiator, Harden- | 


berg the Prussian; and recriminations are | 


still exchanged between the 
and publicists of the two countries in re- 
gard to that august but inharmonious 
council. On two points an early agree- 
ment seems to have been reached. 
one was that in the work of reorganiza- 
tion only the interests of the princes, not 
those of the peoples, were to be consulted. 
The other was that the old empire could 
not be restored, that the imperial dignity 
should not be revived, and that a species 
of confederation, little different from 
league or qualified alliance between the 
several states, was all that could be at- 
tained. The result was embodied in the 
Act of Confederation of June 18, 1815, and 
subsequent modifications in the so-called 
Final Act of May 15, 1820. 


historians | 


The | 


the confederation, two of them belonging 
to non-German powers, who cast their 
votes, viz., Holland for Luxemburg, and 
Denmark for Holstein. Current business 
was transacted by the Ordinary Assembly, 
where a majority decided, but graver mat- 
ters, especially alterations of the funda- 
mental law and the like, were submitted 
to the General Assembly, where a_ two 
third vote was required for validity, and 
in some cases unanimity. 

A very small class of relations was in- 
trusted to the Diet, and these were sur- 


| rounded with qualifications and limita- 


| tical 
| imperial executive. 


; Success. 


tions which left the individual states prac- 
independence, and paralyzed the 
At different epochs 
efforts to reform were made, but without 
‘The most noteworthy of these 
was a consequence of the revolutionary 
movements of 1848-49. At that time a 
species of constitutional convention, com- 
posed of deputies chosen by the people 
with the tacit approval of the sovereigns, 


These acts | but without any formal authority, met at 
created not a Bundesstaat, but a Staaten- | Frankfort, and debated 


various schemes 
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f, All of these schemes tended to- | al differences between the old and the new 
ward a greater degree of civil and political | systems were slight. The empire was 
liberty on the one hard, and a stronger | really the continuation of the confedera- 
central government on the other; but | tion, enlarged by the addition of four new 
nothing tangible was achieved except a} states, and decorated with a more impos 
resolution to revive the imperial dignity, | ing name. But in order that the signifi- 
as | yest it in the house of Prussia. King | cance of these titular changes may be un- 
Frederick William LV. was, however, not 
the man for the crisis. Filled with rude necessary. 
notions of divine right and the like, he In the first place, the German term 
refused the crown because it was the gift | ‘* Reich” does not designate an empire asa 
only of the people, not the princes, of Ger- | form of government distinguished from a 
m wv: the Frankfort Parliament was dis- | kingdom, for instance,ora republic. Strict 
solved at the point of the bayonet, and | ly taken, it means ‘‘realm,” or even ‘‘com- 
things resumed their old course. monwealth,” while the technical term for 
The Danish war, so called, or the forci- | empire is ‘* Kaiserreich.” Thus the Ro 
ble seizure of Schleswig-Holstein by Aus- | man Empire might be called a Reich, as 
tria and Prussia, showed how powerless | was the old German Empire, because, for 
were all the forms of the confederation | one reason, the hereditary principle in 
against its two leading members. <A still | both was weak, or did not exist; and in 
more striking illustration of their impo-| the present confederation, or Reich, the 
tence was the war of 1866. Really a quar- | so-called imperial dignity, though heredi- 
rel between Austria and Prussia, the war | tary in the royal house of Prussia, is not 
was a German conflict in this sense, that | hereditary in the house of Hohenzollern 
the sympathies of nearly all the lesser|as such. If the Hohenzollerns should 
states were with the former, and that the | ever cease to be Kings of Prussia, they 
Diet, encouraged by it, thundered with all | would cease ipso facto to be Emperors of 
its violence against Prussia, the disturber | Germany. But the Napoleonic empire in 
of the peace. Bismarck was undismayed | France was always called in German the 
by opposition in the forum or in the field. | ‘t Kaiserreich,” because the imperial prin- 
Sadowa was won, and the confederation | ciple, whatever that may be, was visibly 
expired in fire and blood. incorporated in the public law of the state. 
The Treaty of Prague put an end to the | The same observation holds true of the 
war, and to Austria as a German power; | head of the state in Germany. The press 
and Prussia was authorized to rebuild | and the public in other countries speak of 
German unity on a plan widely different | him commonly as the Emperor of Ger- 
from the frail structures that had pre-| many, which is incorrect. There is no 
viously been tried. The North German | such personage. The federal constitu- 
Confederation was called into being. It] tion simply declares that the Presidency 
was composed of all the states which had | of the confederation is vested in the King 
formed part of the old union, except (1) | of Prussia, who shall bear the title of Ger- 
Austria, which was left entirely out; (2)| man Emperor. Our usage of language 
certain states which lost their independ-| and our habits of political thought do 
ence, and were annexed by Prussia; and | not, indeed, make any clear difference be- 
(3) Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Baden, and | tween the title German Emperor and the 
Hesse- Darmstadt, which entered into a | title Emperor of Germany; but to Teuton- 
confederation of their own, known as the | ie—nay, to Continental—dialecticians the 
South German Confederation. Close re-| distinction is of vast importance. The 
lations were nevertheless established be- | King of Prussia is then merely President 
tween the two confederations; and in par- | of the German realm, and there is noth- 
ticular a military convention, providing | ing imperial about him except his title. 
for mutual co-operation in certain contin- | There is no imperial crown; no imperial 
gencies, brought Prussians and Bava-| privy purse; no imperial civil list; no im- 
rians, Saxons and Hessians, into the field | perial suite, or court, or palace. He is 
as allies against France in 1870. Finally, | simply the King of Prussia, intrusted with 
in the course of the war, the states of the | certain executive functions in the German 
South German Confederation were merged | federal system. 
with their northern allies in a new union | Treaties for the adhesion of the South 
—the German Empire. Theconstitution-| German states to the union were con- 
Vor. LXIIL.—No. 376.—38 


derstood, a word or two of explanation is 
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cluded during the war, and the proclama- 
tion of the empire was made at Versailles, 
the German head-quarters, on the 18th of 
January, 1871. In the Diet of the North 
German Confederation, to which those 
changes were submitted, only six votes 
were raised in opposition. 

The next step was to call a new Diet 
representing the whole empire, and to 
adopt a constitution suitable to the new 
conditions. The elections took place on 
the 3d of March, in accordance with the 
electoral law of the North German Con- 
federation, that is to say, by universal 
suffrage and secret ballot. On the 21st 
of the same month, this body was formal- 
ly opened by the Emperor in person. The 
draft of a constitution, laid before the Diet, 
was then promptly adopted without mate- 
rial changes, and was officially promul- 
gated on the 21st of April. 

The constitution comprises fourteen sec- 
tions, treating respectively of the follow- 
ing subjects : 1, The Federal Territory; 
2, Legislation; 3, The Federal Council; 4, 
The Presidency; 5, The Diet; 6, Tariff and 
Commercial Affairs; 7, Railways; 8, Posts 
and Telegraphs; 9, Marine and Naviga- 
tion ; 10, Consular System; 11, Military 


Ditferences, ete.; 14, General Provisions. 


We propose next to give a brief statement | 


of the character of each of these sections. 


enumerates the states forming the union, 
and needs no farther explanation. 

2. Legislation (Reichsgesetzgebung).— 
After some general provisions in regard 


to the equality of citizenship throughout | 


the empire, the equal right of all Ger- 
mans to the protection of the empire, ete., 


there follows, in Article 4, the enumeration | 


of the subjects over which the imperial 


legislation extends. The more important | 


of these are: Domicile, Citizenship, Pass- 


ports, and Insurance; Import Duties, Com- | 
merce, and Federal Taxation; Measures, | 


Weights, Coinage, and the Issuingof Paper 
Money; Banking Affairs; Patents; Copy- 
right; Railways, Posts, and Telegraphs, 
with some restriction in favor of Bavaria 
and Wiirtemberg; Civil and Criminal Ju- 
risprudence, within certain limits, and Ju- 
dicial Procedure; Military and Naval Af- 
fairs: Regulations in regard to the Press 
and Publie Meetings. Finally, it is added 
that the power of legislation is vested in 
the Federal Council (Bundesrath) and the | 
Imperial Diet (Reichstag), and thata valid | 


. . a 
act must be sanctioned by a majority in 
each of these bodies. The Emperor has 


accordingly, no veto power. His only 
influence upon legislation is as Kine <¢ 
Prussia, and through the Prussian de}; m 


| tion in the Federal Council. The method 
| of expressing this power will appear fron 


the account of section 

3. The Federal Council.—As its nan 
indicates, this is the body in which the fed 
eral principleis guarded, and most efficient 
ly guarded. It is composed of delegates of 
the different states, appointed by the ay 
thorities of each state, and subject to their 
instructions. It consists of fifty-eight 
members, distributed as follows: Prussia. 
17; Bavaria, 6; Saxony and Wiirtemberg. 
4 each; Baden and Hesse, 3 each: Meck 
lenburg-Schwerin and Brunswick, 2 each: 
and the others, seventeen in number. 1 
each. Article 6 declares that every mem 
ber of the union can appoint as many 
delezates to the Federal Council as it has 
votes, but that these votes must be east as 
a unit. The Council decides upon all 
measures to be submitted to the Diet, and 
upon measures adopted by the Diet ; it 
adopts the general provisions in regard to 


| the execution of imperial laws, ete.: and 
Affairs ; 12, Finance; 13, Adjustment of | 


it corrects delays or defects in such execu 
tion. Seven permanent committees are 
constituted from among its members { 


r 


| the consideration of the leading interests 
1. The Federal Territory;—This simply | 


of the empire as above enumerated ; and in 
the composition of these committees, or 
two of them, special deference is paid to 
the reserved rights of Bavaria, Wiirtem- 
berg, and Saxony. No person ean be at 
the same time member of the Federal 
Council and of the Diet, but every member 
of the former body may appear before the 
latter and advocate his own view of pend- 
ing measures, even when it is not the view 
of the majority of his colleagues. The 
members of the Council enjoy at Berlin 
diplomatic immunities. 

4. The Presidency.—The reader will 
observe that this section, which treats of 
the Emperor, is not entitled ‘‘ The Execu 
tive’; and there is a reason for the dis 
tinction. The real Executive is the Fed- 
eral Couneil, of which the Emperor is the 
organ; while the class of administrative 
duties which belong to the latter origi 
nally and exclusively is strictly defined. 
Thus he sends and receives ambassadors 
and other foreign ministers, commands 


| the armies, concludes treaties, and forms 


alliances, But to declare war, except in 























‘ase of invasion, the concurrence of the | 
Fi deral Council is necessary ; and to con- 
elude treaties upon any subject which be- | 
Jones within the seope of imperial legisla- 
nm. the assent of the Diet and Federal 
(Couneil both. The Emperor summons, 
jens, and prorogues the Diet and the 
Federal Council. Orders and decrees 
ssued by the Emperor in the name of the 
Emperor must be countersigned by the 
Chancellor, who becomes thereby respon- 
If any member of the | 
confederation fails in the performance of 
ts duties, as, for instance, refuses to con- 
ribute its quota to the treasury, it may 
proceeded against in the way of forei 
le execution, which the Federal Council 
ithorizes and the Emperor carries into 
effect. The Imperial Chancellor is ap- 
pointed by the Emperor, and presides in 
the Federal Council, although this duty 
iay be delegated by him to any other 


sible for the same. 


member. 

5. The Imperial Diet.—This body is 
chosen by ballot, and consists of 882 mem 
bers. Every German who has reached 
the age of twenty-five years has the right 
of sutfrage, except soldiers and sailors in 
active service, persons under guardian- | 
ship, those going through bankruptcy, | 
paupers enjoying state support, and crim- 


e 


inals who by sentence of court are de- | 
rived of civil and political rights. All 
ral voters are also eligible as deputies. 


Officials even may be elected, and can take 

their seats without leave of absence from | 
The normal duration of | 
each Diet is three years, but it may be dis- 
solved at any time by the concurrent act 
of the Emperor and the Federal Council. 
In regard to the right of the Diet to choose 
its own rules, officers, ete., and to the priv- 
ileges of its members, the provisions do not 
essentially ditfer from those prevailing in 
other countries. The constitution express- | 
ly says the deputies shall receive no pay or | 
emoluments. A majority of the full legal | 
number of members constitutes a quorum, | 
and ordinarily questions are determined by | 
the majority of the votes cast; but there 

is a curious provision, applicable both to 

the Federal Council and the Diet, accord- 

ing to which, on all questions which do 

not concern the empire as a whole, only 

those states or the deputies of those states 

which are interested shall have a voice in 

the decision. 


6. Tariff and Commercial Affairs.— 


their superiors. 


| mitted. 





This article enumerates the commodities 
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on which imperial taxes may be levied, 
the method, ete., and consists of technie- 
al details not of general interest. It is 


| to be observed that the free cities of Ham- 


burg and Bremen are not included with- 
in the imperial customs territory, but 
they are bound to make a direct contri- 
bution to the treasury as compensation 
for this exemption. 

7. Railways.—The empire has a species 
of supervision over all the railways, ex- 
cept those of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg, 
first for military purposes, and secondly 
for the ‘‘common interest.” 

8. Posts and Telegraphs.—These are 
exclusively imperial charges, except in 
the case of the two states above named. 
The same is true, but without any excep- 
tion, of (9) the Marine and (10) the Con 
sular Establishment. 

11. The Army.—This section consists of 
some general provisions, and one sweep- 
ing exception. Let us first mention some 
of the more important provisions; that is 
to say, important not in a military but in 
a constitutional sense. The entire army 
is under the command of the Emperor. 
The military code, colors, uniform, etc., of 
Prussia is extended over the whole em- 
pire. There is one general army budget. 
The Emperor appoints the general officers ; 
the local governments, however, the reg- 
imental and lesser officers. The soldiers 
take an oath of obedience to the Emperor, 
but not to the constitution—a grave and 
The strength of the 
standing army was fixed temporarily at 
one per cent. of the population—a ratio 
which was subsequently confirmed by leg- 
islation for a term of seven years. Every 
German is declared liable to military serv- 
ice, and no substitutions or exceptions in 
favor of class or other privileges are per- 
Such are the general features of 
the military establishment; but it is de- 
clared in a final article that most of them 
are not applicable to Bavaria and Wiir- 
temberg, which have their own separate 
budgets, and otherwise retain a greater 
degree of control over their contingents. 

12. Imperial Finances.—Yearly budg- 
ets are required. The needs of the trea- 
sury are supplied in the first place by the 
import duties, and the excise on certain ar- 
ticles like beer, spirits, etc., together with 
the surplus, if any, from the post and the 
telegraph, and the deficiency is then made 
up by pro rata assessments upon the 
separate states according to population. 


significant omission. 
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These are the so-called ‘* Matrikular-Bei- | 


triige,’ which each state is privileged to 
raise In 1ts Own Way. 

13. Settlement of Constitutional and 
other Disputes. For these the Federal 
Council is in general a court of arbitra- 
tion, but certain disputes may be referred 
to the Superior Court of the three free 
cities, Which sits at Liibeck. 

14. General Provisions. 
cern 


These con- 
modifications of the constitution. 
Amendments are adopted by the ordinary 
form of legislation, with the exception 
that they are regarded as defeated if there 
are fourteen hostile votes in the Federal 
Council; while provisions which guar 
antee to any state special privileges or 
immunities can only be changed with the 
consent of that state. 

We have thus reviewed the chief form 
al provisions of the German constitution 
as they are found in the instrument itself. 
It remains now to translate them into the 
political terms of the English language, to 
compare the system thus created with oth- 
er constitutional systems, and finally to 
describe the attitude of German politicians 
and parties toward the fundamental law 
of their country. 

The German Empire is a federal state, 
the powers of which are derived exclusive- 
ly from grants made by its members, and 
are enumerated in a written constitution. 
All powers not delegated to it by this in- 
strument are reserved to the several states. 
The legislative authority is divided be- 


sO on. 


| short of a majority in the Council: 


tween, or rather is exercised concurrently | 


by, the Federal Council and the Diet. 
executive power is shared in the same 
manner by the Emperor and the Federal 
Council, with the concurrence, in respect 
to certain classes of treaties, of the Diet. 
The Emperor is irresponsible. The he- 
reditary principle in regard to the head of 
the empire is vested not in a family, but 
in a dynasty—the dynasty, whatever it 
may be, which sits on the throne of Prus- 
sia. The only responsible minister is 
the Chancellor; and except in diplomacy 
even the Chancellor is little more than 
the agent of the Federal Council. His 
influence in this body depends strictly, 
however, not on his position as Chancel- 
lor, but on the number of votes which, 
by virtue of some other office, he can con- 
trol. If, as in the case of Bismarck, he is 
also head of the Prussian cabinet, he can 
control just seventeen votes, no more; 
while if he were a Bavarian, he could con- 
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trol only six, if a Hessian, only three 
But even seventeen votes js ¢ 


is far 
and 
follows that Prussia, with two-thirds 
the population of the empire, ean eas 
be outvoted by the other states, w] 
have only one-third. 


This inequality 
was a concession to the federal princi; 
extorted by the lesser states. It has nyo 
than once baffled the Chancellor's schemex 
and paralyzed his arm. And as stated 
above, even though the Chancellor ear 
the Council with him, any member of t}; 
minority may appear before the Diet and 
persuade it to reverse the action of thy 
majority. It is true that he ean on]y 
persuade, and has no authority even ov 
the deputies from his own state; but th 
privilege is not the less a gross anomaly 
In ordinary language the empire would }) 
called a constitutional state with a singel 
legislative chamber (the Diet), a federa 
ministry (the Bundesrath), and a heredj 
tary President, with very limited powers 
(the Emperor). 

The empire differs, therefore, from 
France or England, first of all, of course, 
in being a federal and not a centralized 
state; but, in the second place, in having 
no responsible ministry. Even the Chan 
cellor has always denied any political ac 
countability to the Diet, although he has 
often petulantly threatened to resign when 
he has met with too vigorous resistance. 
sut resistance to him is technically resist 
ance to the Federal Council, and aside 
from the practical difficulty of punishing 
fifty-eight persons, there is the further 
and formidable circumstance that these 
persons are the authorized delegates of 
their respective home governments. — It is 
by the local parliaments that they can be 
called to account, if at all. But in the 
German states parliamentary government 
exists rather in form than in fact, so that 
the cabinets, and accordingly the dele- 
gates to the Federal Council, represent 
in most cases the territorial princes, not 
their peoples. The evils of such a sys 
tem are therefore great even in theory; 
and in practice they are even greater, as 
can be testified by any one who has no 
ticed its working for any length of time. 

As in France and America, but not in 
England, the Diet is chosen by universal 
sutfrage. The deputies are not required, 
either by law or by usage, to be residents 
of their districts, or even of the states to 
which their districts belong. In regard 
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the composition of parties, the Diet re- 
com bles the French Chamber rather than 
the English or American Houses; that is 
to sav. instead of two leading parties there 
are a multitude of petty ‘‘ fractions,” oft 
en st parated one from another by the 


TO 


most minute differences of opinion. Since 
the process of division and subdivision 
constantly goes on, no des¢ription will 


permanently accord with facts; but a few | 


preserve a fair degree of 
regular identity. There are on the right 
the German” or Extreme Conservatives, 
1 the ‘‘ Free” or 


leading sects 


an Moderate Conserva- 
tives; in the centre, the Ultramontanes: 
on the left, the National Liberals, the Pro- 
cressists, and the Social Democrats. The 
most numerous at present are the Ultra- 
which are, of course, united 
rather by ecclesiastical than by political 
sympathy. Next come the Extreme Con- 
servatives and the National Liberals with 
about equal numbers. The Progressists 
and Social Democrats atone by vehe 
mence, not to say violence, of opinion and 
policy for their numerical defects. There 
is, accordingly, no settled majority, as in 
England or America; but the govern- 
ment rallies supporters now from one, 
now from the other, side of the House, ac- 
cording to the nature of its measures. Un- 
til 1878 it was most often supported by the 
union of the National Liberals and the 
Moderate Conservatives; but for the last 
three years the Liberals have been dis- 
carded, and the two divisions of the Right, 
aided sometimes by the Centre, have fur- 
nished a majority for reactionary legisla- 
tion. 


> 


montanes, 





and by other than federal tribunals. But 
in this country the power of direct taxa- 
tion has been exercised by the general 
government, which could not be the case 
in Germany; and our regular army, un- 
like the German, is wholly independent 
of the State authorities. Thus the Ger- 
man constitution grants some attributes 
to the central government which ours de- 
nies to it, and denies some which ours 
grants. But the difference to which we 
intended more particularly to refer con 
the manner in which the federal 
laws are enforced. In the United States 
they are, of course, enforced by federal 
officials, and judicial. The 
marshals, the collectors of customs, the 
postmasters, the prosecuting attorneys, the 
courts which are charged with the duty 
of carrying out the laws of Congress, or 
the orders of the President, are servants 
of the federal government, and emanate 
directly from it. 
The empire enacts laws, and, as we have 
seen, on subjects which are forbidden to 
the American Congress; but the execu- 
tion of those laws is left to the state au- 
thorities. The imperial penal code de- 
fines crimes and provides penalties, but 
the application of the code belongs to 


cerns 


executive 


Not so in Germany. 


| the police and the tribunals of the states. 


| 


One remarkable difference between Ger- | 


man and American federalism 


mentioned. The powers of the former, 


must be | 


in other words, of the central government, | 


are in some respects broader, in others 


narrower, than with us, both in regard to | 
the number of interests intrusted to it, and | 


in regard to the manner of discharging 
the trust. Thus the imperial government 
can make laws upon the subject of the 


press and of public meetings, while the | 


American constitution contains only cer- 
tain negative declarations of principle, 
such as the freedom of the press, ete., 
leaving to the States the care of vindica- 
ting and regulating the exercise of the 
right. The German Empire has adopted 
a comprehensive penal code, while felo- 
nies and misdemeanors in general are 
here punished under the common law, 


The empire fixes the rate of customs du- 
ties, but those duties are collected by the 
states each on its own frontiers. There 
is an imperial postal system and an impe- 
rial Postmaster-General, but the details 
of administration within each state are 
left to the state itself. In the customs 
and postal services the empire provides 
only a central organ for supervision and 
inspection. In civil and criminal juris- 
prudence there is an imperial High or Su- 
preme Court, but all the lesser tribunals 
are local, not federal; finally, each state’s 
contingent of the army is under its direc- 
tion, except in respect to the general offi- 
cers, and to the command in time of war. 
In all this the American reader will see a 
state of things more nearly resembling 
our old Confederation than the present 
Union. 

Thus it will be seen that in the execu- 
tion of imperial interests or systems—the 
army, the post, the customs—the partici- 
pation of the separate states as such is far 
more direct and more comprehensive than 
in America. But in addition to these 
‘“‘reserved rights” of all the states, guar- 
anteed by the federal constitution, there 
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are others peculiar to some states, and | 


more precisely defined in treaties. 
deserve more than the brief mention which 
they have already received. 

The first and most important is the mili 
tary independence of Bavaria and Wiir- 


temberg. Articles 57 to 68 inclusive (See- 


first 


tion to serve, the authority of the Emperor 
as commander-in-chief, etc., apply to the 
two states above named. In the place of 


the remaining eight articles, two treaties | 


—that of November 30, 1870, between the 
North German Confederation and Bava- 


ria, and that of November 21 and 25, be- | 


tween the Confederation and Wiirtemberg 

come into force, and define the duties or 
exemptions of the two states. These trea- 
ties are not identical, the privileges of Ba- 
varia being greater than those of Wiir- 
temberg, and amounting almost to com- 
plete independence. The Emperor has 
practically only the right of inspection in 
time of peace, and of command in time of 

var. In Wiirtemberg, on the other hand, 

he names the corps commander and the 
commandants of fortresses, and the allow- 
ance for the Wiirtembere contingent is 
incorporated in the general military budg- 
et of the empire; but otherwise the little 
kingdom has its own army, which it ad- 
ministers in itsown way. And even if 
the Emperor had the same powers in Ba- 
varia and Wiirtemberg as in Hesse and 
Hamburg, the fact that those powers were 
derived, not from the constitution, but 
from special treaties, would of itself be 
politically significant. 

These same two states are likewise out- 
side the imperial postal, telegraph, and 
railway systems. 
spect to the mail service is especially one 
which most puzzles foreigners, who find 
correspondence between Bavaria or Wiir- 
temberg and the rest of the empire treated 
as foreign correspondence, and who try in 
vain to prepay a letter in Munich with a 
German imperial stamp. The telegraphs, 
being a branch of the postal service, fol- 
low, of course, the same rule. In regard 
to railways the anomaly is less gross, 
since they do not belong to the empire, or, 
in general, to the states, at all, but there 
is a species of imperial supervision, with 
a view to uniformity of system and effi- 
ciency for military service in war, which 


The exemption in re- | 


These | 


four, which announce general | 


| ment, Bavaria and Wiirtemberg fal 


: ; eas. 
applies only with grave modifications ¢o 
the two favored states. 

When we come to the customs deyay 


] 
1 Into 


| line, and two Hanseatic towns—Hamihupo 
_and Bremen—are the schismaties. : 
| well known that these are free cities. 
tion 11), of the constitution, have to do | 
with military affairs, and of these only 
the 
principles, such as the universal obliga- 


lt IS 

S 
vas Liibeck formerly. But Liibeck }yas 
surrendered her privilege, while the othey 
two still insist, to the great disgust. o; 
Prince Bismarck, on remaining free port 
of entry. They pay for the privilege, in 
deed, by an increase of their pro rata dj 
rect contribution to the imperial treasury 
equal to the presumed amount which thei 
citizens would otherwise pay in the form 
of import duties. But the freedom of thy 
two great ports is an encouragement to 


| smuggling over the Prussian frontier, and 


there was even talk of mobilizing a re: 


| themselves. 








is vexatious in many ways to the party of 
centralization. A year ago Bismarck’s 
irritation over the stubbornness of the 
Hamburg free-traders nearly led him into 
acts of open violence. Threats at least 
were freely uttered, plans of coercion 
were discussed by the protectionists, and 
ment for actual service against the flour 
ishing city.* 

Exemptions such as those of Bavaria 
and Wiirtemberg, of Hamburg and Brem 
en, are nearly as difficult to understand in 
a federal union like that of America as in a 
centralized state like France or England. 
But in considering them account must be 
taken of the peculiar historical antecedents 
of the German Union, and of the various 
types of character revealed in the states 
Bavaria fought, indeed, side 
by side with Prussia in the war of 1870-71; 
comrades in the field, they easily became 
brethren in the councils of peace. But 
through a long and eventful past, down 
to a period as late as 1866, the two states 
had been consistent and almost hereditary 
enemies. Mutual distrust had kept them 
estranged. Prussia looked with malig- 
nant jealousy on the friendship of the 
phlegmatic and unambitious Bavarians 
for Austria, while Bavaria abhorred the 


|stern military rigor of Berlin martinets. 


This relation was not much affected by 
the alliance of 1870, nor will it ever be 
changed. Political interest led the south 
ern states for the moment to accede to the 
union, but they surrendered as few of their 





* Since the above was written the Chancellor has 
carried his point, and Hamburg has entered the 
Zollverein. 
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pr rogatives as possible, and above all, 
they retained control of their soldiers, 


more advantageous alliances than that of | 


Prussia. The same course of reasoning, 

tough with different materials, applies to 
free cities. That which they have 

- prosperity, their wealth, their inde 


who in some crisis may procure them | 


| 


cial and regular. The President corre- 
sponds, indeed, to the English or Ameri- 
can Speaker, though his powers are in 


some respects more, in some respects less, 


| extensive : but the other officers of the 


| German House find their analogues only 


| in Paris. 


There are two Vice-Presidents; 


there is no clerk as with us, but half a 


| dozen secretaries chosen from among the 


thell 

1) ndence they owe to a wise commercial 
p Jlicy, maintained, in spite of threats and 
bribes, through a course of many centu 
ries. German unity is to them worth 
something only when it guarantees, not | 


menaces, this precious possession. They 
are first free republics, afterward German 
cities; and it is folly to suppose that for 
the sake of a union which adds little or 
nothing to their happiness they would 
willingly surrender a privilege which is 
essential not only to their happiness, but 
even to their life. Prince Bismarck un 
derstood this truth ten years ago, and act 
edaccordingly. If he has since discarded 
it, the reason can not be any change in 
the sentiments of the two free cities them 
selves, but alone in new resources which 
he has acquired for coercing them. 

The internal economy of some of the 
states, especially of the two South German 
kingdoms, has also dictated to them cer 
tain measures of self-preservation. Every 
concession made by Bavaria, for instance, 
to the empire must be regarded in two 


place, of some portion of its independence 
or autonomy, which is a political sacrifice ; 


members; and they with the President 
and two Vice-Presidents form what is 
called the ** Vorstand,” or presiding board, 
The President, or the officer who is acting 


| as such, can decide only points of order as 
| they arise, While the permanent policy of 
| the chair, ete., is fixed by the ‘* Vorstand” 


| bills. 


asa whole. Nothing like the Committee 
of the Whole is known in the Diet, nor 
is there any rule which requires bills to 
be referred, except, perhaps, appropriation 
It follows, of course, since the Ger- 


| man Parliament consists of but one cham- 


| dinary course. 


ber, that the provisions common to nearly 
all constitutions, and found even in that 
of Prussia, namely, that appropriation of 
money must originate in the Lower House, 


can have no place in the imperial consti 


tution. Such bills simply follow the or 


The Diet may originate 


| bills, but it seldom uses the power ; for 
the government itself submits such mea 


sures as it desires, and measures which it 


| does not desire can not succeed against 
aspects. It is a surrender, in the first 


it is a surrender, in the second place, of | 


some of the prerogatives of the Bavarian 
crown, and this is a dynastie loss. This 
latter was of course felt more keenly at 
the petty German courts than any real 
political calamity, and it was the one, too, 
which the Prussians, dyed themselves in 
monarchical prejudices, were least willing 
toexact. They accordingly allowed those 
courts to soothe their vanity by the admin- 
istration of their own armies, and the priv- 
ilege of sending ambassadors to foreign 
capitals. If those privileges correspond, 
as they undoubtedly do, to some form or 
degree of political power, the fact must be 
ascribed not so much to the enlightened 
wisdom of statesmen as to the narrow self- 
ishness of petty Teutonic princes. 

As in party divisions, so in parliament- 
ary forms and procedure, Germany has 
copied the French system with almost 
servile accuracy. The Diet has its bu- 
reaus, Which choose the committees, spe- 


| Council. 


its opposition. 

The ** government” which is here spok 
en of, corresponding to the ministry in 
other states, is in Germany the Federal 
Hence it is correct to say that 
practically all bills originate in the Fed 
eral Council. But there are three ways 
in which they may be brought before this 
body for its action. They may be pre- 
pared, as are the appropriation bills, in 
the office of the Chancellor, and be sub- 
mitted by him or in his name; they 
may be proposed by any state, through 
its delegates to the Council; or they may 
be drawn up by order of the Council by 
one of its own committees. But in any 
case, if approved by it, they are brought 
before the Diet on its authority, and are 
defended either by the Chancellor or by 
any official whom the Council may des- 
ignate for the purpose. After its presen- 
tation the bill becomes the property of 
the Diet, which may choose its own mode 
of treatment ; and the government can 
influence the choice only by indicating 
its preference, reserving simply the right 
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at any time of withdrawing the measure | 


if it be dissatisfied. As said above, a bill 
may be put immediately upon its passage 


if a majority of the House adopts that 


readings, and during any of these stages 


| Generally speaking, the liberals are 
| lonists,” the conservatives ‘ partic 
course. It then passes through three 


it may be amended. The more common 


method, however, with measures of great 
importance and many details, especially 
appropriation bills, is to refer them to a 
committee. In committee the procedure 
differs little from our own, except in the 
circumstance that the measure, whether 
amended or not, is reported back to the 
House, not by the chairman, but by a 
member specially chosen for the duty, 
and called the *Reporter.” There are 


the discussion of a bill thus restored, 
namely, the Diet itself by its majority, 
the committee by its Reporter, and the 
government by the Federal Council; and 
often great confusion ensues. An amend 
ment may be proposed by the committee, 
and accepted by the government, but re 
jected by the House. It may be opposed 
by the government, yet accepted by the 
House; or it may be rejected by both the 
government and the House. <A certain 
number of members may even concur 
and propose modifications after the re- 


spond to any existing classification 
parties, nor again to geographical Jin, 


¢ 
I 


in 
lar 
ists’; but some of the extreme radicals 
hold that the weakness of the central voy 
ernment and the dissensions between ¢] 


| states are favorable to civil and polit 


liberty; while, on the other hand, the mos 


S 


reckless supporters of centralization 


those moderate conservatives who ¢a] 
themselves, par excellence, the party of 
Bismarck. In general, the South Cer 
mans distrust and the Prussians sup; 
all measures tending to consolidate + 
empire at the cost of state rights; but 


| there are many champions of unity among 
accordingly three factors represented in | 


savarian liberals, and many stubborn de 
fenders of the federal principle among 


| Prussian reactionaries. To these per 
| sons, Who are one thing or the other by 


| geographical, political, or class sympa 


| thy, must be added certain doctrinaires, 


port of the committee, and on these too | 


the government must pronounce. — It oft 
en happens that the representatives of 
the government are not able to say wheth 
er a proposed change is acceptable or not, 
and are compelled to refer to the Federal 


who have speculative reasons, often mys 
tical enough, for their own peculiar views 
Of all of them it is enough to say that 
they exercise their prejudice alike in crit 
icising the organic law as it is, and in su 
porting or opposing schemes for modify 
ing it, which are presented from time to 
time. 

From what has already been said, it 


) 


| will readily be understood that the Fed- 


Council for instructions. And after the | 


measure has passed this ordeal, and issues 
in some form or other from the next stage, 


it returns as a whole to the Council, which | 


can then make it a law or throw it out; 
but if it pass both the Diet and the Fed- 


eral Council, the Emperor has no veto | 


power, and is required to proclaim it in 
the name of the empire. 

The imperial constitution has now been 
in operation about ten years, and the trial 
has increased rather than lessened the 
number and vehemence of its critics. 
Some defects have been revealed which 
at the time of its adoption nobody sus- 
pected; and throughout the whole decade 
the country has been agitated by a consti- 
tutional struggle between the two parties 
which are always found in federal states 
—the party of centralization and the par- 
ty of decentralization. 

This division does not exactly corre- 


eral Council is the object of the fiercest 
and most persistent attacks by the friends 
of a closer union. It is offensive for two 
reasons, It is, in the first place, the or- 
gan which represents and maintains the 
reserved rights of the states, and in its 
present constitution is an insurmounta- 
ble barrier to the course of centralization. 


| This alone would make it obnoxious. But 


| 





it is furthermore an irresponsible body, 
or at least is not responsible to public 
opinion except in a remote and uncertain 
form; and it renders impossible the crea 
tion of a real imperial ministry, visible 
to the political eye, and accountable to 
the deputies of the people. This demand 
for a federal cabinet is the most urgent 
of all those which the unionists have as 
yet presented; but it is also the one which 
the state governments most stubbornly 
resist. It is safe to say that it will never 
willingly be granted. To abolish or even 
essentially to modify the Federal Coun- 
cil would be equivalent to political sui- 
cide on the part of the small states. To 
institute a responsible central ministry 
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would be to found not only a pure de- 
»ocraey, but a compact centralized de- 
~ocracy, and to introduce a régime of 
hk 1 Hence the Council in its 
tnal form is the last bulwark alike of 

who hate democracy and of those 
10 cherish ‘* particularism.” 

The attitude of the Chancellor toward 
this perennial issue is dictated in a mea- 
cure by the nature of his office, but is sat 
isfactory neither to the one party nor to 
the other. He feels keenly his impotence 
in the Federal Council, and is, on the 
-hole. favorable to the centralizing tend- 
enev of the liberals. He is anxious, in 


) scite Ss. 


oti 


central government. 3ut this means 


ith him chiefly and originally an en- | 
largement of the powers of the Chancel- | 


lor, and against the Reichstag as well as 
the Bundesrath. 
democracy and to state rights. But he is 
ly nearly independent of the Diet; 
and to emancipate him from the Federal 
Council would release him from all con- 
trol, and make him nearly absolute. This 


1 
aireat 


s a prospect which liberal ‘* unionists” 
and South German ‘‘ separatists” regard 
with the same horror. For, obnoxious as 


the Federal Council is to the former, it is 
a safeguard against menaces of self-ag- 
crandizement on the part of the Chancel- 
lor, and sometimes, by accident rather 
than by prudence, has averted serious 
danger. 
f Bismarek who support any scheme for 
increasing his power at the cost either of 
the Council or of the Diet; but the cause 
of consolidation means to its more ration- 
al adherents something far different from 
the elevation of the Chancellor to the po- 
sition of an irresponsible dictator. 

The constitutional issue between these 
two parties arises in nearly every parlia- 
mentary debate, and influences the treat- 
ment of all important measures. This 
was notably the case with the great finan- 
cial reforms of 1879. Most foreign ob- 
servers doubtless remember the incident 
now, and even understood it at the time, 
as merely a conflict between free trade 
and protection, in which the latter was 
the victor; and such indeed it was, though 

For beneath the 
struggle over the tariff lay a grave consti- 
tutional question—a battle for power, in 
which the empire fought for increased 
authority, the Federal Council for state 
rights, and the Diet for parliamentary 


something else besides. 


her words, to enlarge the powers of the | 


He is equally hostile to | 


There are a few blind admirers | 
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| privileges. Of these the empire gained a 
| little, the Council saved much, but the 
| Diet lost everything. 


As was said above, the reader will ree- 
ollect that the resources of the imperial 
treasury are of two kinds: first, certain 
| indirect taxes, both customs and excise, 
and second, complementary to these, di- 
rect pro rata contributions of the several 
The rates of the taxes of both 
kinds are permanently fixed by legislative 
acts, and can be changed only by the same 
But the net revenue from this 
source will, of course, vary from year to 
year, according to the state of trade and 
other circumstances, so that the pro rata 
up the defi- 
ciency, have to be assessed and author- 
ized each year. This authorization pro- 
ceeds from the Diet, and the discretion of 
eranting or withholding it is said to ‘* se- 
cure the parliamentary principle.” This 
annual vote alone gives it control over 
the amount of imperial revenues, and it 
therefore, that this control di- 
minishes as fast as the income from the 
But an ele- 
| vation of the customs rates, which was 
the proposition of Bismarck in 1879, im- 
plied, of course, just such an increase in 
the revenues from this source, and a cor- 
responding independence of the pro rata 
contribution. The liberals there- 
fore placed in a dilemma. For years 
they had been agitating in behalf of ad- 
ditional imperial taxes, and the “ fiscal 
independence,” it was called, of the 
empire; but the Chancellor's project would 
make him independent not only of the 
states, but even of the Diet. True, the 
deputies would still continue to vote the 
budget, and thereby to control expendi- 
tures, but the revenues, or in other words, 
the burdens of the people, would be placed 
beyond the power of relief from them. 
Hence a conflict of duties arose, and great 
confusion prevailed. 

The question was vastly complicated by 
| the free-trade issue cruelly attached to it. 
To vote the Chancellor's bill as presented 
was equivalent to voting away one of the 
prerogatives of the Diet, while also intro- 
ducing at the same time a régime of pro- 
tection, which most of the liberals ab- 
horred. They began, therefore, to array 
themselves in opposition. Now it hap- 
pened that the Ultramontanes, who for 
years had been fighting the Chancellor, 
were generally protectionists, and were 


| States. 


process. 


| contributions, which make 


fi llows, 


permanent taxes increases. 


were 
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able, by throwing in their weight with the 
conservatives, to decide the scale. They 
only asked their price. This was that the 
Diet should not only not receive any com- 


pensation for the privileges which under | 


the bill it would lose, but also that even 
the surplus which the tariff was expected 
to yield above the annual outlays, instead 
of being referred to the Diet for its dispo- 
sition, should be redistributed among the 
states by the Federal Council. This was 
the so-called Frankenstein proviso. <As 
will be perceived, it rejected the claim of 
the Diet, and re-atlirmed the rights of the 
states, even while the bill itself seemed to 
create an imperial revenue. If the mea 
sure had before been objectionable to the 
liberals, this amendment made it abso 
lutely unacceptable. They voted, there- 
fore, with the opposition minority, while 
a coalition of conservatives and Ultra- 
montanes, forming a large majority, car 


ried through at once a sweeping fiscal re- | 


form and a grave constitutional innova- 
tion. 

This incident suggests two observa- 
tions. The one is that in the course of 
the high tariff movement what was at first 
only an economical issue became in Ger- 
many, as it did in the United States, a 
constitutional question, in which the rela- 
tive merits of free trade and protection 
were almost lost to sight. The other is 
that the fiscal system of the empire is 
now practically, though not technically, 
ditferent from the one established by the 
constitution. The income of the federal 
treasury now consists—as it did before— 
of certain permanent revenues, and in 
case of a deficiency from these sources, of 
direct assessments upon the states by au- 
thority of the Diet. But in practice, since 
the introduction of the new tariff, there is 
expected to be a surplus, and this is to be 
refunded without the participation of the 
Diet. The practical difference is accord- 
ingly great, and the delegates of the peo- 
ple have lost a valuable privilege. 

The depression of the party of centraliza- 
tion is therefore far more profound than 
it was two yearsago. Before the late fis- 
cal revolution they had counted on Bis- 
marck as an ally—an opinionated and 
conditional ally, indeed, but one who, on 
the whole, sympathized with their general 
and ultimate aims. But this has proved 
to be only adream. The Chancellor has 
coldly sacrificed them and the cause of 
unity to the interest of protection, and 


————_ 
they feel that the retrograde moven, 
once begun, will not soon or easily he « 
rested. It is not strange, therefore. that 
they should now begin to ecaleulate 1. 
value of the empire, and its pro| 
duration. 

In addition to constitutional ena; 
rassments, domestic affairs impose at |; 
one serious and permanent dilemma uy 
the minds of German patriots and states 
men. This concerns the physical ey 
durance of the country. So long as Ge; 
many keeps her army up to its presen 
standard of numbers and efficiency, s 
has little to fear from foreign enemies 
| except, perhaps, in the case of a genera 
combination against her, which. skillfy! 
diplomacy will doubtless be able to avert 
But the army secures her against one 
danger only by exposing her uninterrupt 
{edly toanother. The greater the security 
| against attacks from abroad, the greate: 
the risk of bankruptey at home. Th, 
drafts which the army makes upon th 
youth, the civic talent, the producing 
classes of the country, are borne with 
comparative ease, because service under 
the flag has become a second nature with 
the German people, and is hardly regard 
ed as an interruption of the normal caree: 
of the successive generations. But thi 
military budget is a much heavier bur 
den, and withal a progressive burden, to 
which the growth of population and 
wealth bears no adequate relation. Un- 
der this the country is gradually break 
ing down. The present generation may 
not see the catastrophe, nor the next, for 
the endurance of the German people in 
the matter of taxation can yet withstand 
severe trials; but there is a point at which 
its strength, if not its patience, will fail, 
and under the present system that point 
will some day be reached. 

Finally, the retirement of Bismarck, 
which has already been often threatened, 
or his death, which has now become a daily 
possibility, would be a most serious blow 
to the stability of the imperial system. 
Of the three men who led the great move- 
ment for unity, the Emperor, Moltke, and 
Bismarek, the last-named could be least 
easily spared. The Emperor is a man of 
mediocre ability even as a soldier, and 
| his son is in some respects his superior. 
Moltke is unquestionably a military gen- 
ius; but Moltke has created a school and 
| a system, and these will live after him. 

But the Chancellor has rigorously sup- 
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pressed every rising pupil, and has form- 
ed a strictly personal régime, which no 
vecessor could administer. The secret 
his power will be buried with him in 
the grave. It is natural, therefore, that 
German people should view the pros- 
pect of his loss with dismay, and be par- 
ilyzed by every unfavorable report of his 
condition or his feelings. This is really 
the great danger which threatens the em- 
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THE CHANCES OF WAR, AND 
HOW ONE WAS MISSED. 


MHERE were certain conditions in the 
| life of my hero, whom I shall eall | 
Rex, which made it easy for him to live | 
out a certain romance that came to him 
when he was just twenty-five. 

These conditions were an adored and 
a widowed sister 
with two small people who felt as free to 
borrow his knife and suggest their favor- 
te sweetmeats to him as if they had been 
his own. So his family was quite com- 
plete. It filled his days with cheerful 
work, and his evenings were not at all 
those of the typical bachelor. His home 
was as merry and noisy and turbulent, 
and his nights just ‘‘as devoid of ease,” 
as if he had been a Benedick. 
ter had come home before his nephew 
and namesake, little Rex, had weathered 
through his first three months of colic; 
and many a night had he risen from his 
comfortable bed in response to the wails 
that came from his sister’s room, and he 
and little Rex had made a procession of 
hemselves, the good uncle sturdily sing- 
ing, ‘* Where, oh, where, is good old Dan- 
iel 2” his dangling suspenders flapping so- 
berly above his slippered feet, as he trudged 
contentedly up and down the hall. The 
conquered Rex junior would finally sink 
heavily and more heavily against his 
shoulder, until, when just about to learn 
the fate of the Hebrew children, he would 
succumb to the combined effect of warm 
flannels, the charms of music, and the 
solace of camomile, and with a weary 
final wail pass into that happy oblivion 
where colic is unknown. 

Sometimes on these night marches his 
old soldiering days would come back to 
him with great vividness, and with them 
his romance. At such times Rex junior 
would be treated to a long walk, so long, 
indeed, that his mother would sink into 


doring mother, and a 


For his sis- 





such a profound slumber that when she 
was awakened to have him returned to 
her, she always roused up to the firm con- 
viction that Rex senior was a burglar in 

tent upon stealing her precious boy. As 
if any burglar in his right mind would 
steal a three-months-old baby, when there 
were spoons or anything else in the house 
to be taken. His romance he had never 
told in words, but somehow his mother 
and sister knew there had been one, and 
they arranged it to suit themselves. He 
with additional tenderness 
because it had failed, and so, doubtless, 
were they. Often one or the other said, 
‘*Poor Rex, I wonder who she was ?-- 
what a pity!” but in her deceitful heart 
she did not think it a pity, for this dream 
of his did not disturb their hold on him, 
and a realization of it might have done 
Altogether it was much nicer for 
things to be just as they were. The ten- 
der mystery which shrouded a certain 
time of his life offered an excuse for the 
tide of motherly and sisterly love to ebb 
and flow in constant waves, the raison 
@étre for the ebb being only to gather 
fresh strength for the flow. 

I've no doubt that they invested the 
romance with more magnitude than it de- 
served. They even at times detected a 
sad shade lingering around their hero’s 
admirable mouth, or giving a far-off look 
to his eyes, as he sank into the easy-chair 
which his adoring small relatives tugged 
forward for him. Later, when these small 
relatives, who had battened upon gory gi- 
ant stories from their uncle’s lips until 
they were appeased, and afraid of their 
own shadows, were being put to bed, the 
daughter would say, suggestively, to her 
mother, ‘‘ Poor dear Rex looks tired to- 
night”; then, severely, to her children: 
‘* You children have no mercy upon your 
uncle. You are always riding him when 
he is in the house. Ido wish you would 
not forever worry him for stories. I could 
tell you just as nice ones.” 

This would raise a derisive laugh; and 
backed up by the fact that there was not 
only a lamp burning brightly, but a mo- 
ther and a grandmother in the room, the 
audacious small ones would suggest to 
each other topics for ‘‘ mother’s stories,” 
which, after the substantial fare in that 
line which their uncle had accustomed 
them to, they regarded as a very weak diet 
indeed. 

‘‘Yes, the dear boy is not in his best 
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spirits to-night. I dare say he has been | 
thinking. I must hurry back to him, so | 
he will not be too lonely, poor fellow.” 

It had come to have a perfectly clear 
meaning to these good ladies when either 
of them accused this interesting man of 
having ‘‘ been thinking,” 


and was in no 
wise an intimation that, save periodically, 
he existed without thought. They simply 
meant that natural regrets were filling his 
mind and oppressing his heart. 

It is true that, as he walked home from 
his office the very night in question, he 
had *‘been thinking”; but his thoughts 
ran something in this fashion: ‘‘If I could | 
see through the game Sharp and Swindle 
are playing, I'd feel better. That stupid 
old Fresh, to let himself be trapped so! 
If clients only knew how much gold there 
is in silence, their lawyers wouldn't find | 
out so often how much there is in their 
pockets.” And his mind had flown back 
to these legal worries when the niece and 
nephew, ceasing to act as counter-irritants, 
had flown to bed. But when his mother 
re-entered the room, and he caught her 
look of sympathy, he threw his cares to 
the wind once more, and dispelled her so- 
licitude by saying, cheerfully, ‘‘ Well, mo- 
ther, which of us is to beat at chess to- 
night ?” 

‘The dear unselfish soul makes such 
an effort to be gay!” she had consequent- 
ly remarked to her daughter. 

If Rex had set about writing out this 
experience, which was supposed to have 
altered his whole life, being one of the 
concise lawyers, he would very probably 
have put it all into six lines. But he 
never had written it out; he had only 
thought about it very often. At first the 
recollection had been full of a tantalizing 
regret, because it seemed to him unneces- 
sary that the episode should have been 
left unfinished. When he first had come 
to know why he had been so ruthlessly 
snatched out of Paradise, and to find that 
‘*some one had blundered,” and made it 
imperative for the Union army to draw 
in its lines, he had raged and called the | 
general hard names. Then later he had | 
consoled himself by saying that he was at | 
present but enduring the fortunes of war; | 





| it he did not know. 


with it, and roses grew rampant, hangin 
great masses of bloom heavily over the 
garden fence, the fence was a ruin and 
the house which the magnolias had shaded 
was gone. 

Of the fate of its former occupants ho 
could learn nothing. And as he sat oy 
the pile of slanting stone which had onea 
formed the steps, he laughed bitterly to 
himself, and exclaimed: ‘t What a fool's 
errand I've come on! what a fool I was 
to expect to find a trace! Why, a battl: 
has been fought over the very lawn: cay 


| alry has rushed through the garden, and 


torn up the flowers and crushed the life 
out of them; cannon-balls have crashed 
through the windows; perhaps in the very 
room where I lay and watched her some 


| infernal shell has shattered all the sweet 


daintiness out of existence; and the rain 
of shot has battered the dear old house 
into dust.” 

But he sat and looked at the dust until 
it gathered itself together once more, and 
rose into the stately house he had remem- 
bered. It was almost as real now as then. 
Why or how he had ever been taken into 
He remembered the 
utter weariness with which the last few 
miles had been made, how his head ached 
under the merciless sun, and how he had 
stumbled blindly along the glaring road, 
And he remembered vaguely a halt, in 
which he knew he was being discussed, 
but to which discussion he was utterly in- 
different, and allowed himself to drop a 
helpless burden upon his comrades’ hands, 
glad that the time had come when he could 
be irresponsible. 

After that there were days when he 
was conscious of nothing but pain. Then 
there was one day when toward evening 
he opened his tired eyes, and looked about 
once more. He had closed them upon a 
burning heat which shimmered over the 
fields, framing in a hot dusty column of 
men moving steadily into an enemy’s 
land. It was a silent procession to his 
dulled ear, and only the monotonous 
tramp of heavily clad feet came with muf- 
fled sound from the earth. Even when 
his eyelids drooped over his red eyes, they 
did not seem to shut out the sight. The 


and being a determined man, he promised | men still filed on ahead of him and be 
that when once the war was ended, he | hind, and the heat still shivered in waves 


would fly back to Paradise. 
This promise he kept. 


over the empty fields. When he opened 


But though the | them, a cool white curtain was swaying 


magnolias flooded the place with the rich | fitfully to and fro before an open window. 
perfume which he had always associated | As it would blow back, he could see the 
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boughs of trees dripping and glistening 
a  rain-drops. He lay and refreshed 
himself with the sight; then he looked at 
the clean matting with which the floor 
covered, then at the simple sweetness 
of the room, and attempting to raise him- 
self upon his elbow, he asked, ‘*‘ Where 
1 12” 
At his question some one on the veran- 


da came, and gathering the curtain aside, 


Was 


‘ked in. 

‘Oh, you are awake,” said a girlish 
eame into the room. 
his bedside, and looked at him with al- 
most a professional eye, then she laid her 
hand on his forehead, and said, triumph- 
antly: ‘‘ Your fever is all gone. You feel 

uch better, [ am sure.” He gradually 
sunk back upon his pillow. ‘t Yes, you 
had better liedownagain. Wemustn’t try 
to get well too soon;” then slipping her 
arm under his head, she took a glass from 
astand, and lifting his head, placed it to 
‘**Of course you are better, still 


his lips. 


| 


| more to note its temperature. 
voice, and a moment later a young girl | 
She came close to | 


| feverish. 


you must take your medicine, or you may | 
have a relapse, you know, and I can’t | 


} 


have that,” andshe smiled brightly at him. 

The draught she had offered him was 
as bitter as only a thorough army surgeon 
could prepare, but no nectar ever tasted 
sweeter. 

He had allowed himself to be put gen- 
tly back, still content to be irresponsible, 
and made no reply, not even to thank her. 
She settled his pillow, smoothed out the 
quilt, then brought a chair, and sat down 
beside him, After regarding her patient 
critically awhile with the loveliest dark 
eyes he had ever seen, she began: 

‘Do you know how sick you’ve been ?” 

‘*T don't know,” he echoed. 

‘You've had a fever,” she informed 
him. 

“Yes?” 

‘* You do not suffer now, do you ?” 

NO 

‘And it doesn’t make your head ache 
when I talk ?” 

‘*No, indeed. I’m glad to hear you. 
You are the first white woman who has 
spoken to me for two years.” 

‘‘“Humph! That is because you were 
on the wrong side. But I mustn't excite 
you, so we won't talk politics; besides, we 
are within the enemy’s lines now.” 

‘“The enemy’s ?” 

‘* Yes, your lines.” 

‘*Then you are a rebel ?’ 


, 


‘Yes; but I’ve taken care of you; that 
is, I've given you your medicine. And 
now if you feel like taking anything to 
eat, P11 go and prepare it.” 

‘* No, don’t go,” he said, reaching out 
and taking hold of her sleeve. ‘I don't 
want to eat.” 

She settled herself in her chair again, 
and gazed at him in the most unembar 
rassed manner. Then leaning forward, 
she placed her hand on his forehead once 
Evidently 
she was accustomed to looking upon him 
simply as a ‘‘ case,” and she held her head 
upon one side, and then said, rather re- 
provingly, ‘* Your talking has made you 
Now you must go to sleep.” 

‘* Very well; only don’t go away.” 

‘‘T may have to; perhaps mamma 
will call me. However, you shall not be 
neglected. Mamma will be glad to know 
you have come to yourself again.” 

** And are you glad ?” he asked, idly. 

‘*Oh, you think, because I'm a rebel, I 
would have been glad to have you die. 
Now I think that is very unkind of you;” 
and the dark eyes were filled with indig- 
nant protest. 

‘*No, I couldn't think that. How did I 
come to be thrown upon your kindness ?” 

‘You were brought here and left, and 
although mamma and I hated the sight 
of your uniform, you looked so sick that 
we were willing to take care of you.” 

‘‘How good you were!” And he lay 
silently staring at her a long time with- 
out speaking. She was dainty and sweet 
enough to charm any man, but to Rex, 
who had for years looked only upon 
men’s weather-beaten faces, she seemed 
an angel. Her dress was coarse, for fine 
fabrics were hard to get in the heart of 


| the Confederacy at that time, but it pho- 
| tographed itself upon his memory. At 








length he put out his hand and took a 
fold of the sleeve between his fingers. It 
was a calico of a dull dark ground, over 
which were sprinkled dots of a brilliant 
red. He felt it thoughtfully, and said, 
‘* That is a beautiful dress you have on.” 

She glanced over it inquisitively, and 
then burst into a merry laugh. ‘‘I don’t 
think you know much about dress, if you 
call this beautiful; and taking a fold be- 
tween her thumb and finger, she held it 
off, and regarded it scornfully. ‘‘ Why, 
it is simply an old cotton dress; but— 
Well, we are poor now,” she added, in ex- 
planation, with a defiant toss of her head. 
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‘* And not proud.” 

He looked at her with a laugh in his 
eyes, which she answered by a merry 
shake of her pretty head. 

‘*No; very, very humble.” Then, after 
a pause, she said, ‘‘ But if you are well 
enough to try to tease me, you are well 
enough to eat,” and she flitted from the 
room. Almost immediately an elderly | 
lady entered, whom Rex easily recognized 
as her mother. She came directly to his | 
bedside, and took his hand, telling hin, | 
in a pleasant voice, how glad she was to 
learn from her daughter that he was so | 
much better. 

To her our hero tried to express in a 
more conventional manner than to the 
daughter his thanks, and his apprehen- 
sions that he had given them a great deal 
of trouble. 

‘We are glad to have been of service to 
you,” the lady answered, gravely. ‘‘I’ve 
a poor boy of my own in our army, and 
he may be glad to find friends amongst 
enemies some day. It is a terrible war;” 
and her face grew sad. 

He was trying to find a suitable reply, 
when his first friend returned to the room, 
attended by a cheery - looking negress, 
bearing a tray upon which were spread 
such dainties as could be procured. 

‘You might have had some broiled 
chicken,” began the young lady, as she | 
drew a light table up to his bedside, ** if—” 

‘*Florence!” said her mother, reproy- 
ingly. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| dow to say, ‘‘ You know I can not s 


| delightful pauses in life in which is ) 


“Oh, 1 would like to hear her gi, 
he answered, eagerly. 

‘Bring your guitar,then, Florence deay 
and sing.” 

The daughter willingly obeyed, and 
moment later looked in through the 


1g 


a 





Win 
mamma, if you both look at me, so J wa 
sit here, and you can hear me just a 
well.” , 
After running her skillful fingers oy 
the strings, calling forth a soft melody 
she began a song full of rhythm and sweet 
ness. Her voice was as fresh as the nicht 


ads 


y 


| air, and she sang with an unfeigned plea 


sure. Rex lay with his eyes closed, list 
ening to the music, and resting in body 
and soul. For him had come one of those 
1O 
care nor thought for the morrow, which 
so seldom come to man or woman after 
once the cares of life are taken up. He 
did not even enjoy the music; in an :s- 


| thetic mood he listened to it, and acc pted 


it with an invalid’s selfishness. It was 
sweet; and he knew how lovely the singer 
must look, sitting with the moon shining 
down into her dark eyes. He even pic 
tured her slim white hands flitting about 
over the strings. He hoped she would sing 
a long, long time; he wondered why the 
music sounded so low, so far away; he— 
slept. 


Far away a clock struck three. The 
house was dark and silent. The curtains 


The negress chuckled herself out of the | were closely drawn across the windoy, 


room, murmuring something about Mars | 
Lincom’s soldiers liking chickens mighty 
well. 

The two ladies ministered most grace- 
fully and kindly to him as he ate; and 
when the evening settled down with its 
flood of moonlight, they came again and 
sat beside him. Naturally the war was a 
subject to be ignored between them, and 
as total strangers, they had few topics in 
common without intruding into each oth- 
er’s lives; so after a while conversation 
lagged. The sick man, feeling the rest- 
lessness of returning health, nervously 
fingered the spray of roses which had been 
laid upon his pillow, then dropped his 
arms beside him, and sighed. 

‘*We have talked too much, and tired 
you,” his hostess said, regretfully. ‘‘ We 
will go now, and you had better sleep; or 
would it give you pleasure if my daugh- 
ter would sing for you?” 


through which showed vaguely the light 
of the declining moon. A delicious sense 
of security and comfort hovered about 
him. The echo of the music seemed to 
linger, and the room was full of the pres- 
ence of the singer. 

As he had fallen asleep, she and her 
song had drifted away from him, with the 
moonlight and the sweetness of the roses 
upon his pillow; but now with the com- 
ing day she was real to him once more. 
How beautiful she was, and how strong 
the wish was to see her again! He would 
not have long to wait, for already the 
darkness which precedes dawn had come. 
Again the clock struck, and soon warm 
shafts of light shot up from the horizon, 
and all nature awoke. 

Presently a negro came silently into 
the room to see if he could do anything 

for him. But he wanted nothing but to 
think of the bewitching girl until the time 
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1 she would come. How would she | course it will only be civil to thank the 


»oet him, now that he was no longer a } ladies.” 

a] less invalid? Would she flit in end | The negro was not gone long, when he 
«ait as she had done yesterday, perhaps | returned, almost immediately followed by 
»eyroach him for falling asleep while she | his mistress, who seemed greatly excited 


vas singing? He planned out the day, | over the reason for his hurried departure. 
d thought of what he would say, and | Offering her hands, she wished him a 
of her replies. As he began to grow im- | friendly good-by. 
patient at the slowness of time, he became ‘*T could almost have wished that our 
eouscious that the stillness of morning | army had been held back for a few days 
is being broken by the sound of horses | longer, until you were better able to be 
and wheels coming swiftly toward the |'moved; but I hope you will not suffer 
ouse, and halting before the door. There | from the change. If your friends will 
were hurried inquiries and responses, and | leave you, I promise to use my influence 
hen footsteps crossed the veranda, and | in your behalf.” 
the negro led the way into the room, fol- | He looked appealingly at his comrades; 
wed by two soldiers. | but one answered: ‘It would not do to 
[ello, Rex, I'm glad to see you so | expose you to the trouble of having a 
nuch better, old man,” and his hand was | Union soldier in your house, and I’m 
wight in the strong palm of a former | afraid, madam, you could hardly save 
mrade. ‘It’s lucky you're well enough | him from arrest. Weallappreciate your 


o be moved, for our lines are having to | offer, though.” 
‘*T do, more than I ean tell you, my 


fall back, and we are hurrying to get you 

sick fellows into safe quarters. We've | kind, kind friend,’ Rex answered, bend- 

orders to have you all in the hospital at | ing and respectfully kissing her hand. 
before night. We haven’t a moment | ‘‘ Will you please give my thanks to your 

to lose, either. The ambulance is at the | daughter and say good-by for me? Tl 

door, and we'll have you into it ina twink- | never forget either of you as long as I 


ling.’ | live.” 

He was aghast. ‘‘I can’t be moved; ‘*My daughter!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, 
it would kill me,” he began, almost be- | she must come to see you off. Go quick- 
eving himself. ‘‘Tll take my chances. | ly, Jerry, and tell Miss Florence not to 
There would not be much of me left if I | lose a moment. Ah! this is one of the sad 
were to have a relapse now.” things of war. To think how gladly we 

“There would be more than if you | would protect you! but we might not be 
were sent to convalesce in Andersonville. | able to, and I could never forgive myself 
We'll look out for you. Poor old fellow, | if evil befell you in my house.” 


this fever has taken the courage out of The soldiers grew visibly impatient, 

you.” and at last reluctantly said, ‘‘ We will not 
tex groaned. ‘‘ Are there no other fel- | dare take any more time, Rex.” 

lows you could pick up first?) An hour ‘*Then good-by—forever, I suppose.” 

or so might make a great difference with ‘*Good-by,” the lady answered, her eyes 

me.” filling with tears as she watched him 





‘Yes, I'm pretty sure an hour or so} go feebly across the room between his 
would make a mighty difference,” return- | friends. As he reached the door, light 
ed his comrade, laughing. ‘‘ Where are | feet came running along the veranda, and 
his clothes ?” he asked of the negro. ‘‘ We | Miss Florence appeared. 
must get him into the ambulance at once.” ‘*Tt is too cruel for them to take you 


The clothes were produced, and the un- | away!” she began, vehemently. ‘*It will 
“ill ‘ly he i | kill y amma, why do you allow it? 
willing man tenderly helped into them | kill you. Mamma, why do you allow it ? 
by the soldiers. Why do you take that poor sick man ?” 


‘**Do you think,” he asked of the negro 
when all was ready, ‘‘that I could see 
your mistress a moment? I would like 
to thank her,” he added, turning to his 
friends. ‘‘She and her daughter have 
been very kind to me. And I can’t go ‘‘Orders indeed! It is a disgrace to 
without seeing them.” your officers to issue such orders. Mam- 

“We'll not dare to wait long; but of | ma, why don’t you interfere ?” 


turning indignantly upon the soldiers. 
‘Our friends would not touch him. They 
are too brave to attack the helpless.” 

The soldiers smiled and said, ‘‘ We have 
our orders, miss.” 
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‘Florence dear, you are forgetting 
yourself. We can only wish him fare- 
well, and pray that he may reach his 
home safely some day. We will not for- 
get you, my poor fellow,” she said, taking 
his hand once more. 


The young girl came toward him with | 


both hands outstretched, and with tears 
dimming her bright eyes. ‘‘I suppose 
we ll never see you again, but, as mamma 


says, we will pray that you reach your | 


friends safe and well; and I hope you 
will not forget us, for we will remember 
you. (zood by.” 

Rex lifted her hand, as he had her mo 
ther’s, and kissed it; then went with trem 
bling limbs toward the ambulance. He 
was lifted in, and as they drove away he 
raised the curtain and looked out. She 
was standing with one hand against a 
pillar of the veranda, looking sadly after 
him. He watched her until he was whirl- 
ed swiftly down the avenue and out of 


Oxe autumn day we three, 
Who long had borne each other company, 
Grief, and my Heart, and I, 
Walked out beneath a dull and leaden sky. 
The fields were bare and brown; 
From the still trees the dead leaves fluttered down ; 
There were no birds to sing, 
Or cleave the air on swift, rejoicing wing. 
We sought the barren sand 
Beside the moaning sea, and, hand in hand, 
Paced its slow length, and talked 
Of our supremest sorrows as we walked. 
Slow shaking each bowed head, 
There is no anguish like to ours,” we said; 
“The glancing eyes of morn 
Fall on no souls more utterly forlorn.” 


But suddenly, across 
A narrow fiord wherein wild billows toss, 
We saw before our eyes, 
High hung above the tide, a temple rise— 
A temple wondrous fair, 
Lifting its shining turrets in the air, 
All touched with golden gleams, 
Like the bright miracles we see in dreams, 


Grief turned and looked at me. 

“We must go thither, O my friends,” said she; 

hen, saving nothing more, 

With rapid, gliding step passed on before. 
And we—my Heart and I— 

Where Grief went, we went, following silently, 
Till in sweet solitude 

Beneath the temple’s vaulted roof we stood. 


Twas like a hollow pearl— 

A vast white sacred chamber, where the whirl 
Of passion stirred not, where 

A luminous splendor trembled in the air, 





THE CHAMBER OF SILENCE. 





———, 
| the gate; then shrubbery and walls came 
| between them, and hid her from }yjy 
| He never saw her after that. = 
He often wondered whether, if ye } 

| known her better, she would have 

| ed supreme in his heart over all othe 
women, or whether in a longer compan. 
| ionship the charm would have vanished 
| Now and then he would meet a brie 
| lovable girl who seemed not avers: 


0 
| win her way into his heart, and he woul, 
| be half ready to admit her. But at tly 
| boundary line of that woman’s kinedom 
|a dream-maiden stood and waved back 
the intruder, and when he felt inclined 
| to quarrel with her arrogant dominion. 
| the dark eyes which met his accusations 
with conscious power smilingly lured 
| him back to the past, and the shadowy 
hand which put away a rival was lifted 
| tenderly to his lips to receive once mor 
| that farewell kiss, now grown into 
| pledge of constancy. 


l 






“O friends, I know this place,” 
Said Grief at last, “this lofty, silent space, 
Where, either soon or late, 
I and my kindred all shall lie in state.” 


“But do Griefs die?” I eried. 
“Some die—not all,” full calmly she repli 1. 
| “Yet all at last will lie 
In this fair chamber, slumbering quietly. 


“Chamber of Silence, this ; 
Who brings his Grief here doth not go amiss 
Mine hour hath come. We three 
Will walk, O friends, no more in company.” 


Then was I dumb. My Heart 

And I—how could we with our dear Grief part, 
Who for so many a day 

Ifad walked beside us in our lonely way? 


But she, with matchless grace, 
And a sweet smile upon her tear-wet face 
Said, ‘Leave me here to sleep, 
Where every Grief forgets at last to weep.” 


’ 


What could we do but go? 

We turned with slow, reluctant feet, but lo! 
| The pearly door had closed, 

Shutting us in where all the Griefs reposed. 
| “Nay, go not back,” she said; 
| “Retrace no steps. Go farther on instead.” 
Then, on the other side, 

On noiseless hinge another door swung wide, 


| Through which we onward passed 
Into a chamber lowlier than the last, 

But, oh! so sweet and calm 
That the hushed air was like a holy psalm. 


| “Chamber of Peace” was writ 
| Where the low vaulted roof arched over it. 
} Then knew we grief must cease 


| When sacred Silence leadeth unto Peace. 
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CHAPTER I. 


in which Somerset did not think of 
her. He imagined her in the hotel at 
Havre, in her brief rest at Paris; her 
drive past the Place de la Bastille to the 
Boulevart Mazas to take the train for Ly 
ons; her tedious progress through the 
dark of a winter night till she crossed the 
isothermal line which told of the begin- 
ning of a southern atmosphere, and on- 
ward to the ancient blue sea. 

Thus, between the hours devoted to ar- 
chitecture, he passed the next three days. 
One morning he set himself, by the help 
of John, to practice on the telegraph 
instrument, expecting a message. But 
though he watched the machine at ev- 
ery opportunity, or kept some other per 
son on the alert in its neighborhood, no 
message arrived to gratify him till after 
the lapse of nearly a fortnight. Then 
she spoke from her new habitation, nine 


a was no part of Paula’s journey 


hundred miles away, in these meagre | 


words: 

* Are settled at the address given. Can 
now attend to any tnquiry about the 
building.” 

The pointed implication that she could 
attend to inquiries about nothing else 
breathed of the veritable Paula so distinct- 
ly that he could forgive its sauciness. 
His reply was soon dispatched: 

“Will write particulars of our prog- 
ress. Always the same.” The last 


three words formed the sentimental ap- | 


pendage which she had assured him she 
could tolerate, and which he hoped she 
might desire. 

He spent the remainder of the day in 
making a little sketch to show what had 
been done in the eastle since her depart- 
ure. This he dispatched with a letter of 
explanation ending in a paragraph of a 
different tenor: 


“I have demonstrated our progress as 
well as I could; but another subject has 
been in my mind, even whilst writing the 


former. Ask yourself if you use me well | 


in keeping me a fortnight before you so 
much as say that you have arrived. The 
one thing that reconciled me to your de- 
Vou. LXIIL.—No. 376.—39 





SOMERSET, DARE, AND DE STANCY. 


parture was the thought that I should 
hear early from you: my idea of being 
able to submit to your absence was based 
upon that. 

‘** But I have resolved not to be out of 
humor, and to believe that your scheme 
of reserve is not unreasonable; neither do 
I quarrel with your injunction to keep si- 
lence to all relatives. I do not know 
anything I ean say to show you more 
plainly my acquiescence in your wish 
‘not to go too far’ (in short, to keep your- 
self dear—by dear I mean not cheap—you 
have been dear in the other sense a long 
time, as you know) than by not urging 
you to go a single degree further in 
warmth than you please.” 


When this was posted he again turned 
his attention to her walls and towers, 
which indeed were a dumb consolation in 
many ways for the lack of herself. There 
was no nook in the castle to which he had 
not access, or could not easily obtain ae- 
cess by applying for the keys, and this 
propinquity of things belonging to her 
served to keep her image before him even 
more constantly than his memories would 
have done. 

Three daysand a half after the dispateh 
of his subdued effusion the telegraph call- 
ed to tell him the good news that 

‘Your letter and drawing are just 


| received. Thanks for the latter. Will 


reply to the former by post this after- 
noon, 

It was with cheerful patience that he 
attended to his three draughtsmen in the 


| studio, or walked about the environs of the 


fortress, during the fifty hours ‘spent by 
her presumably tender missive on the 
road. <A light fleece of snow fell during 
the second night of waiting, inverting the 
position of long-established lights and 
shades, and lowering to a dingy gray the 
approximately white walls of other wea- 
| thers: on this account he could trace the 
postman’s foot-marks as he entered over 
the bridge, knowing them by the dot of 
his walking-stick ; on entering, the expect- 
ed letter was waiting upon his table. He 
looked at its direction with glad curiosity ; 
it was the first letter he had ever received 
| from her. 
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“Work, ——, Nice, February 14. 

‘* DEAR MR. SOMERSET” (the ‘‘ George, 
then, to which she had so kindly treated 
him in her last conversation, was not to 
be continued in black and white), 

‘Your letter explaining the progress 
of the work, aided by the sketch inclosed, 
cave me as clear an idea of the advance 
gained by being present. I feel 
contidence in you, and am quite sure 
the restoration in hands. In 
this opinion both my aunt and my uncle 
coincide. 


is LOC rd 


own judgment 


soon as you give a certificate to the 


builders for the first installment of their | 


money, it will be promptly sent by my | 


solicitors. 

** You bid me ask myself if Ihave used 
_ "al : ; » + llio ¥ 
you well in not sending intelligence of 
myself till a fortnight after I had left 
Well, let me remind you that there 
are a thousand things, not bad in them 


you, 


circumstance render inexpedient to be 
done. 
own conduct, but to offer you a very rea- 
sonable explanation of it. Your resolve 
not to be out of humor with me suggests 
that you have been sorely tempted that 
way, else why should such a resolve have 
been necessary ¢ 

“Tf you only knew what passes in my 
mind sometimes, you would perhaps not 
be so ready to blame. Shall I tell you ? 
No. For if it is a great emotion, it may 


think you may do a little.” 
(Oh, Paula!” said Somerset. ) 
‘*Please which way would you have 
at what I feel than that you should dis 
tinctly know it. Notwithstanding this 
you will, I know, adhere to 
your first prejudice in favor of prompt 
confessions. In spite of that, I fear that 
upon trial such promptness would 


assertion, 


not 


produce that happiness which your fancy | 
Your heart would | 


revolt in time, and when once that hap- | to me without such an excuse ? 


leads you to expect. 


pens, farewell to the emotion you have 
told me of. Analyze your feelings strict- 
ly, and you will find this true. 
same time I admit that a woman who is 


| 
al 
| 


| real information about the castle 
to communicate, 


; quest. 
made since my departure as I could have 


every | 


| independent sheet, with a proper I 


Please act entirely on your | 
in everything, and as | 


I say this, not from pride in my | 


|} he might legitimately send her another 


| ‘* Yours faithfully.” 
afford you a cruel satisfaction at finding | 
I suffer through separation; and if it be | 
a growing indifference to you, it will be | 
inflicting gratuitous unhappiness upon | 
you, if you care for me, as I sometimes | 


it? But it is better that you should guess | 


At the | 
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only a compound of evasions, disg 

and caprices is very disagreeable. 
“Do not write very frequently, 

never write at all unless you have go) 


Uses 


I will explain to yoy 
on another occasion why I make this y 
You will possibly set it dow 
additional evidence of my cold-heay 
ness. Would you 
mind writing the business letter 0) 


If so, you must. 


ning and ending ? 


Whether you in 


another sheet is of course optional. 


‘Sincerely yours, 
‘* PAULA POWER.” 


Somerset had a suspicion that her order 


| to him not to neglect the business letter 
| was to escape invidious remarks from | 


ner 
uncle. He wished she would be mor 
explicit, so that he might know exactly 
how matters stood with them, and wheth 


| 
(er Abner Power had ever ventured to ex- 
selves, which, nevertheless, custom and | 


press disapproval of him as her lover 
But not knowing, he waited anxiousl; 
for a new architectural event on which 
! 
This occurred about a week later, 
when the men engaged in digging foun 
dations discovered remains of old ones, 
which warranted 
original plan. 


line. 


a modification of th: 
He accordingly sent off 


| his professional advice on the point, re 
| questing her assent or otherwise to the 


amendment, winding up the inquiry with 
On another sheet 
he wrote: 


‘*Do you suffer from any unpleasant- 
ness in the manner of others on account 
of me? If so, inform me distinctly. 1] 


|can not otherwise interpret your request 
| for the separate sheets. 


While on this 
point I will tell you what I have learned 
relative to the authorship of that false 


| paragraph about your engagement. It 
| was communicated to the paper by your 


uncle. Was the wish father to the 
thought, or could he have been misled, 


las many were, by appearances at the the- 


atricals ? 

“Tf Lam not to write to you without a 
professional reason, surely you can write 
When 
you write, tell me of yourself. There is 
nothing Iso much wish to hear of. Write 
a great deal about your daily doings, that 


| she, whose words are the sweetest to me 
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in ’ 
sweetest subject. 


‘You say nothing of having been to | 


look at the chapel of ease, the plans of 
which [ made when an architect’s pupil, 
orking in metres instead of feet and 
nehes, to my immense perplexity, that 
‘ie drawings might be understood by the 
foreign workmen. Go there and tell me 
yhat you think of its design. I can as- 
sure you that every curve thereof is my 


Whi. 


‘How I wish you would invite me to | 


run over and see you, if only for a day 
or two. for my heart runs after you in a 
most distracted manner. Dearest, you 
ntirely fill my life! But I forget; we 
have resolved not to go very far. But 
the fact is, lam half afraid lest, with such 
reticence, you should not remember how 
very much I am yours, and with what a 
dogged constancy I shall always remem- 
er you. Paula, sometimes I have horri 
ble misgivings that something will divide 
is, especially if we do not make a more 
distinct show of our true relationship. 
True, do I say ? 
which I think exists between us, but 
vyhich you do not aflirm too clearly.— 
Yours always.” 


Away southward like the swallow went 
the tender lines. He 


so. His fancy dwelt on that further side 
of France, the very contours of whose 
shore were now lines of beauty for him. 
He prowled in the library, and found in- 


the world, may express them upon the | 


I mean the relationship | 


vondered if she | 
would notice his hint of being ready to | 
pay her a flying visit, if permitted to do | 


| of the windows—Early English, are they 
|}not? Iam going to attend service there 
next Sunday, because you were the archi- 
tect, and for no godly reason at all. 
Does that content you? Fie for your 
despondency ! Remember M. Aurelius : 
‘This is the chief thing: be not  per- 
turbed; for all things are of the nature 
of the Universal.’ Indeed, I am a little 
surprised at your having forebodings, aft- 
er my assurance to you before | left. I 
have none. My opinion is that, to be 
happy, it is necessary not to think any 
| place more agreeable than the one where 
we happen to be.... You are too faint- 
hearted, and that’s the truth of it. IT ad- 
vise you not to abandon yourself to idola- 
try too readily; you know what I mean. 
It fills me with remorse when I think how 
very far below such a position my actual 
worth removes me. 

‘*T should like to receive another letter 
from you as soon as you have got over 
the misgiving you speak of, but don’t 
write too soon. I wish I could write 
anything to raise your spirits, but you 
may be so perverse that if, in order to do 
this, I tell you of the races, routs, scen- 
ery, gayeties, and gambling going on in 
this place and neighborhood (into which, 
of course, I can not help being a little 
| drawn), you may declare that my words 
make you worse than ever. Don’t pass 
the line I have set down in the 
were tempted to do in your last; and no 
at least not yet. This is not a 
time for effusion. You have my very 
warm affection, and that’s enough for the 
present.” 


way you 


Dearests 


terest in the mustiest facts relating to that | 


place, learning with wsthetic pleasure 
that the number of its population was fif- 


ty thousand, that the mean temperature | 


of its atmosphere was 60° Fahrenheit, and 
that the peculiarities of a mistral were far 
from agreeable. 

He waited overlong for her reply; but 
it ultimately came. After the usual busi- 
ness preliminary, she said: 


‘* As requested, I have visited the little 
church you designed. It gave me great 
pleasure to stand before a building whose 
outline and details had come from the 
brain of such a valued friend and ad- 
viser.”’ 

(‘‘ Valued friend and adviser,” repeated 
Somerset, critically.) 

‘T like the style much, especially that 


As a love-letter this missive was tanta- 
lizing enough, but since its form was sim 
ply a continuation of what she had prae- 
ticed before she left, and not a change 
from that practice, it produced no undue 
misgiving in him. Far more was he im- 
pressed by her omitting to answer the 
two important questions he had put to 
her. First, concerning her uncle’s atti- 
tude toward them, and his conduct in giv- 
ing such strange information to the re- 
porter. Second, on his, Somerset's pay- 
ing her a flying visit some time during 
the spring. But he was not the man to 
force opinion on these points, or on any 
others; and since she had requested it, 
he made no haste in his reply. When 
penned, it ran in the words subjoined, 
which, in common with every line of 
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a 
their correspondence, acquired from the | shortest of all he had received, and beyond 
strangeness of subsequent circumstances | the portion devoted to the building-work 
an interest and a force that perhaps they | it contained only the following sentences 
did not intrinsically possess. 

‘*Tam angry with you for being vexed 
‘**People can not” (he wrote) ‘‘ be for- | because I will not make you a formal eon 
ever in good spirits on this gloomy side | fession. Why should the verbal J Jor 
of the Channel, even though you seem to | you be such a precious phrase? During 
be soon yours. However, that I can ab- | the seven or eight months that you have 
stain from letting you know whether my | been endeavoring to ascertain my senti- 
spirits are good or otherwise, I will prove | ments you must have fairly well discoy- 
in our future correspondence. JI admire] ered them. You have discovered my re- 
you more and more, both for the warm | gard for you; what more can you desire ? 
feeling toward me which I firmly believe | Would a reiterated confession of passion 
you have, and for your ability to main-| really do any good? Instead of pressing 
tain side by side with it so much dignity |a lady upon this point, you should en- 
and resolution with regard to foolish sen- | deavor to conceal from her the progress 
timent. Sometimes I think I could have | of her interest in you. You should con- 
put up with a little more weakness if it | trive to deeply involve her heart before 
had brought with it a little more romantic | she perceives your designs; hiding her, 
tenderness, but I dismiss all that when I} as it were, from her own observation. 
mentally survey your other qualities. I| Then, on your side, can one imagine a 
have thought of fifty things to say to you | situation more charming than that of per- 
of the too far sort, not one of any other; | ceiving a woman interested without her 
how unfortunate, then, is your prohibi- | self being exactly conscious of the depth 
tion, by which I am doomed to say things | of her interest!) What a triumph, to re 
that do not rise spontaneously to my lips, | joice in secret over what she will not ree- 
but have to be made, shaped, and fashion- | ognize! This is what I should style plea- 
ed! You say that our shut-up feelings are | sure indeed. Women labor under great 
not to be mentioned yet. How long is the | difficulties: believe me that a declaration 
yet to last? of love is always a mortifying circum 
‘*But, to speak more solemnly, matters | stance to us, and it is a natural instinct 
grow very serious with us, Paula—at least | to retain the power of obliging a man to 
with me: and there are times when this | hope, fear, pray, and beseech as long as 
restraint is really unbearable. It is pos- | we think fit, before we confess to a recip- 
sible to put up with reserve and circum- | rocal affection. 
spection when the reserved and circum- Tam now going to own to a weakness 
spect being is by one’s side, for the eyes | about which I had intended to keep silent. 
may reveal what the lips do not. But | It will not perhap? add to your respect for 
when absence is superadded, what was | me. My uncle, whom in many ways I 
piquaney becomes harshness, tender rail- | like, is displeased with me for keeping up 
lery becomes cruel sarcasm, and tacit un-| this correspondence so regularly. I am 
derstandings misunderstandings. How- | quite perverse enough to venture to dis- 
ever that may be, you shall never be able | regard his feelings; but considering the 
to reproach me for touchiness. I still | relationship, and his kindness in other 
esteem you as a friend; I admire you and | respects, I should prefer not to do so at 
love you as a woman. This I shall al-| present. Honestly speaking, I want the 
ways continue to do, however undemon- | courage to resist him in some things. He 
strative and unconfiding you prove.” said to me the other day that he was very 
much surprised that I did not depend upon 
his judgment for my future happiness. 
Whether that meant much or little, I have 
CHAPTER II. resolved to communicate with you only 
WirHout knowing it, Somerset was| by telegrams for the remainder of the 
drawing near to a crisis in this soft cor- | time we are here. Please reply by the 
respondence which would speedily put his | same means only. There, now, don’t flush 
assertions to the test; but the knowledge | and call me names. It is for the best, and 
came upon him soon enough for his peace. | we want no nonsense, you and I. I feel 
Her next letter, dated March 9, was the | more than I say, and if I do not speak 
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‘. behind after all I have hinted. I can 
promise you that you will not like me 
less upon knowing me better. Hope ever. 
| would give up a good deal for you. 


(701 rd by.” 


This caused Somerset some sweet ec- 
stasy and a good deal of gloom. He 
silently reproached her, who was appar 
ently so independent, for lacking inde- 
t ° 
laps it was mere sex, perhaps it was pe- 
culiar to a few, that her independence 
and courage, like Cleopatra’s, failed her 
oecasionally at the last moment. 

One curious impression which had oft- 
en haunted him now returned with re- 
doubled foree. He could not see himself 
as the husband of Paula Power in any 
likely future. He could not imagine her 
his wife. People were apt to run into 
mistakes in their presentiments ; but 
though he could picture her as queening 
it over him, as avowing her love for him 
unreservedly, even as compromising her- 
self for him, he could not see her in a 
state of domesticity with him. 

Telegrams being commanded, to the 
telegraph he repaired, when, after two 
days, an immediate wish to communicate 
with her led him to dismiss vague con- 
jecture on the future situation. His first 
telegram took the following form: 

“TIT give up the letter-writing. 
part with anything to please you but 
yourself, Your comfort with your rel- 
ative is the first thing to be considered : 
not for the world do I wish you to make 
divisions withtn-doors.— Yours.” 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, pass- 
ed, and on Saturday a telegram came in 
reply: 

“T can fear, grieve at, and complain 
of nothing since you promise to consider 
my comfort always.” 

‘This was very pretty, but it admitted 
little. Such short messages were in them- 
selves poor substitutes for letters, but their 
speed and easy frequency were good qual- 
ities which the letters did not possess. 
Three days later he replied: 

‘‘ You do not once say to me, ‘ Come.’ 
Weuld such a strange accident as my 
arrival disturb you much ?” 

She replied rather quickly: 


nendence in such a vital matter. Per- | 


Twill | 


more plainly, you will understand what | The vagueness there shown made Som- 


erset really uneasy, and he could not 
help replying somewhat more impetuous 
ly than usual: 

‘* Why do you give me so much cause 
for anxiety? Why treat me to so much 
mystification? Say once, only once, that 
what I have asked is given.” 


He waited for the answer, one day, two 
days, a week; but none came. It was 
now the end of March, and when Somer- 
set, doubtful and uneasy at her silence, 
walked of an afternoon by the river and 
pool in the lower part of the grounds, his 
ear was newly greeted by the small voices 
of frogs and toads and other creatures, 
that had been torpid through the winter, 
all reminding him of the awakening year. 

He waited through a second week, and 
there was still no reply. 
that the urgency of his request had tempt- 
ed her to punish him, and he continued 
his walks, to, fro, and around, with as 
close an ear to the under-tones of nature, 
and as attentive an eye to the charms of 
his own art, as the grand passion would 
allow. Now came the days of battle be- 
tween winter and spring. On these ex- 
cursions, though spring was to the for- 
| ward during the daylight, winter would 

re-assert itself at night, and not unfre- 
| quently at other moments. Tepid airs 
and nipping breezes met on the confines 
of sunshine and shade; trembling drops 
that were still akin to frost crystals dash- 
ed themselves from the bushes as he pur- 
sued his way from town to castle; the 
birds were like an orchestra waiting for 
the signal to strike up, and color began 
to enter into the country round. 

Sut he gave only a modicum of thought 
to these proceedings. He rather thought 
such things as, ‘‘She ean afford to be 
saucy, and to find a sort of blitheness in 
my attachment, considering the power 
that wealth gives her to pick and choose 
almost where she will.” He was bound 
to own, however, that one of the charms 
of her conversation was the complete ab- 
sence of the note of the heiress from its 
accents. That, other things equal, her in- 
terest would naturally incline to a per- 
son bearing the name of De Stancy, was 
evident from her avowed predilections. 
His original assumption that she was a 


It Was pt SSI ble 


“IT am indisposed to answer you too | personification of the modern spirit, who 


clearly. Keep your heart strong: ‘tis a 


censorious world.” 


had been dropped, like a seed from the 
biil of a bird, amid the alien stones of 
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medivevalism, required some qualification. | 


It had been based on her revulsion from 
the narrower phases of Puritanism, on 


her bold flights of thought, and her origi- | 
But romanticism, which | 


nal innovations, 
will exist in every human breast as long 
as human nature itself exists, had assert- 
ed itself in her. Veneration for things 
old, not because of any merit in them, but 


because of their long continuance, had 


developed in her, and her modern spirit | 


was taking to itself wings and flying away. 
Whether his image was flying with the 
other was a question which moved him all 
the more deeply now that her silence gave 
him dread of an affirmative answer. 

But he 


than brief spaces to those signs which at 


refused to give credit for more 


other moments convinced him that her | 


passing faney for him was declining like 
a summer day. Like 
natures, he 
abandon himself blindly to his own pas- 
sion than to dwell upon suspicions of a 
waning in hers. 

For another seven days he stoically 
left in suspension all forecasts of his pos- 
sibly sad fate in being the employed and 


not the beloved. The week passed : he 


telegraphed: there was no reply: he re- | 


solved to break her command by writing: 
he could not help it, from sheer anxiety 
to hear of her personal safety. 


“Srancy Castir, April 13. 

“Dear Miss Power,—Are you ill or 
in trouble? It is impossible in the very 
unquiet state you have put me into by your 
silence that I should abstain from writ- 
ing. Without affectation, you sorely dis- 
tress me, and I think you would hardly 


have done it could you know what a de- | 


gree of anxiety you cost me. All the 
misgivings I had at your parting are 
nothing to those I feel since you have 
ceased to communicate. Why, dearest 
Paula, do you not write or send to me ? 


What have I done that you should treat | 


me thus? Do write, if it is only to re- 
proach me. I would rather have sharp 
words from your pen than none. I am 
compelled to pass the greater part of the 
day in a place which breathes constantly 
of you, but where you can no longer be 
found. To be honest in my supervision 
of what I have undertaken for you, I must 
stay here, and the possibility of softening 


my disquietude by change of scene is thus | 


denied me. Iam unfortunate indeed that 


other emotional | 
was much more disposed to | 


you have not been able to find half ay 
| hour during the last month to tell me at 
| least that you are alive. I can not heh 
saying that your injustice and cruelty ay 
extreme. How much misery would yo 
not have saved me had you, when I fips; 
knew you, but shown as little tenderness 
as, according to appearances, you hay 

latterly felt for me. You have been am 
biguous, it is true; but I thought I read 
| encouragement in your eyes; encourac 

| ment certainly was in your eyes, and who 
|} would not have been deluded by them. 
|and have believed them sincere? It js 
| dificult to learn to suspect the sincerity 
lof one we admire. You charmed me }y 
'the sweetness of your manners, and my 
| violent inclination led me on. The con 

sequences of a love which, at the begin 

ning, was so pleasant and blissful, ar 
now a ruinous disgust with everything | 
used to take an interest in, and I can not 
say where it will end. 

‘You may say that in loving you, and 
being encouraged by you for a time, ] 
| have enjoyed transcendent pleasures 
| which are a fair return without further 
| expectations. But consider what a price 

I pay for them now. Ask yourself if ] 
may not pay too dearly. Had T resisted 
| you, had I exerted my reason in opposi 
| tion to the predilection I felt for you, 
| then you might have had a right to pun 
ish me. But I did no such thing. Ther 
may, of course, be some deliberate schem 
ing on the part of your relatives to inter 
cept our communications; but I can not 
| think it. I know that the housekeeper 
| has received a letter from your aunt this 
| very week, in which she incidentally 
;}mentions that all are well, and in the 
| same place as before. How, then, can I 
| excuse you ? 
| ‘‘Then write, Paula, or at least tele- 
| graph, as you proposed. Otherwise I am 
| resolved to take your silence as a signal 
|for discontinuing our avowals, to treat 
your fair words as wind, and to write to 
| you no more.” 


| 


| 


| 


CHAPTER ITI. 

HE dispatched the letter, and half an 
| hour afterward felt sure that it would 
mortally offend her. But he had now 
| reached a state of temporary indifference, 
| and could contemplate the loss of her with 
| reasonable calm. 
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—— 

In the interim of waiting for a reply he 
was one day walking to Markton, when, 
passing Myrtle Villa, he saw Sir William 
De Staney walking about his garden path 
and examining the crocuses that palisaded 
Sir William saw him, and ask- 
ed him to come in. 
mood for any diversion from his own af 

rs, and they seated themselves by the 
drawing-room fire. 

‘Tam much alone now,” said Sir Will- 
iam, ‘‘and if the weather were not very 
mild, so that I ean get out into the garden 
every day, I should feel it a great deal.” 
“You allude to your daughter’s ab- 


1 
ts eage. 


Somerset was in the 


sence ¢ 

‘And my son’s. Strange to say, I do 
not miss her so much as I miss him. 
offers to return at any moment; but I do 
not wish to deprive her of the advantages 
of a little foreign travel with her friend. 
Always, Mr. Somerset, give your spare 


time to foreign countries, especially those | 


which contrast with your own in topog- 
raphy, language, and art. That's my ad- 
vice to all young people of your age. 
Don't waste your money on expensive 
amusements at home. Practice the strict- 
est economy at home, to have a margin 
for going abroad.” 

Economy, which Sir William had ney- 
er practiced, but to which, after exhaust 


ing all other practices, he now raised an | 


altar, as the Athenians did to the un- 
known God, was a topic likely to prolong 
itself on the baronet’s lips, and Somerset 
contrived to interrupt him by asking, 
‘Captain De Staney, too, has g 
Has the artillery, then, left the barracks ?” 

‘*No,” said Sir William. ‘* But my son 
has made use of his leave in running over 
to see his sister at Nice.” 

The current of quiet meditation in Som- 
erset changed to a busy whirl at this un- 
expected reply. That Paula should be- 
come indifferent to his existence from a 
sense of superiority, physical, spiritual, or 
social, was a sufficiently saddening thing; 
but that she should have relinquished him 
because of the presence of a rival, fired 
him with a hot indignation. 

Sir William, noting nothing, continued 
in the tone of clever childishness which 
characterized him: ‘It is very singular 
how the present situation has been led up 
to by me. Policy, and policy alone, has 
been the rule of my conduct for many 
years past; and when I say that I have 
saved my family by it, I believe time will 


fone ? 


She | 


| show that Iam within the truth. I hope 
you don't let your passions outrun your 


policy, as so many young men are apt to 
do. Better be poor and politie than rich 
and headstrone: 


that’s the opinion of an 
old man. 


However, I was going to say 
|} that it was purely from policy that I al- 
| lowed a friendship to develop between my 
daughter and Miss Power, and now events 
are proving the wisdom of my course. 
Straws how the wind and 
there are little signs that my son Captain 
De Stancy will return to Stancy Castle by 
the fortunate step of marrying its owner. 
I say nothing to either of them, and they 


show blows, 


| say nothing to me; but my wisdom lies 


|in doing nothing to hinder such a con 
summation, despite inherited prejudices.” 

Somerset had quite time enough to rein 
himself in during the old gentleman's lo 


| ecution, and the voice in which he answer- 


ed was so cold and reckless that it did not 
seem his own: ‘‘ But how will they live 
happily together when she is a Dissenter, 
and a radical, and a New-light, and a 
Neo-Greek, and a person of red blood; 


| while Captain De Staney is the reverse of 


them all!” 

‘IT anticipate no difficulty on that 
score,” said the baronet. ‘* My son's star 
lies in that direction, and, like the Magi, 
he is following it without trifling with his 
opportunity. You have skill in architect- 
ure, therefore you follow it. My son has 
skill in gallantry, and now for the first 
time he is about to exercise it.”’ 

‘** May nobody wish him more harm in 
that exercise than I do!” 
fervently. 


said Somerset, 


A stagnant moodiness of several hours 
which followed his visit to Myrtle Villa, 
and the intelligence there acquired, re- 
sulied in a temper to which he had been 
warming for some time. It was to jour- 
ney over to Paula the very next day, and 
unravel the whole mystery face to face 
|} with her. He now felt perfectly con- 
| vineed that the inviting of Captain De 
| Stancy to visit them at Nice was a second 
| stage in the scheme of Paula’s uncle, the 
| premature announcement of her mar- 
| riage having been the first. Somerset 
| was not so blinded by passion but that he 
| could see what an attraction the union 
| would have fora frigid calculator whose 
| thoughts were like geometrical diagrams. 
The roundness and neatness of the whole 
| plan could not fail to reeommend it to the 
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mind which delighted in putting involved | 
things straight, and such a mind Abner | 
Power's seemed to be. In fact, the felici- | 
ty, in a politic sense, of pairing the cap- | 
tain with the heiress furnished no little | 
excuse for manceuvring to bring it about, 
so long as that mancuvringe fell short 
of unfairness, which Mr. Power's could 
scarcely be said to do. 

The next day was spent in furnishing 
the builders with such instructions as 
they might require for a coming week or 
ten days, and in dropping a short note to 
Paula, ending as follows: 


‘‘T am coming to see you. 
you will refuse me an interview. 
mind, lam coming. Yours, 

‘*G. SOMERSET.” 


Px ssibly 


Never 


The morning after that he was up and | 
away. Between him and Paula stretch- 
ed nine hundred miles by the line of jour- 
ney that he found it necessary to adopt, 
namely, by way of London, in order to 
inform his father of his movements, and 
to make one or two business calls. The 
afternoon was passed in attending to these | 
matters, the night in speeding onward, | 
and by the time that nine o’clock sounded 
next morning through the sunless and 
leaden air of the English Channel coasts, 
he had reduced the number of miles on 
his list by two hundred, and cut off the 
sea from the impediments between him 
and Paula. 

Although his haste had involved an 
unpleasant night passage, he did not wait 
for rest, pressing onward at once to Paris, 
which he reached about noon. At pres- 
ent it was not the blithe and beautiful 
city that it had formerly been to him, but 
a stage marking three hundred and fifty 
miles as the number cleared off his score. 
He dined at a hotel without waiting for 
the regular table (héte, and about seven 
o'clock the same evening moved out of 
Paris on his southerly course, up the val- 
ley of the Seine and through the vine 
slopes of Burgundy. Onawakening from 
a fitful sleep in the gray dawn of the next 
morning, he looked out upon the great 
city of silks, the scene of some of the 
ghastliest atrocities, Protestant, Catho- 
lic, and Revolutionary, that the civilized 
world has beheld. But all was quiet 
enough now, the citizens being unaroused 
as yet even to the daily round of bread- 





| 
| 


| seeing him privately. 


ce, 
Six hundred and fifty miles of his jouy. 
ney had now been got over: there sti]| in- 
tervened two hundred and fifty betwee 
him and the end of suspense. When )ye 
thought of that, he was disinclined ¢, 
pause; and pressed on by the same trajy 
which set him down at Marseilles at mid 
day. 
Here he considered. By going on to 
Nice that afternoon he would arrive at 


| too late an hour to eall upon her at the 
| hotel the same evening; it would there 


fore be advisable to sleep in Marseilles 
and proceed the next morning to his jour 
ney’s end, so as to meet her in a bright- 
er and more refreshed condition than he 
could boast of to-day. This he according 
ly did, and leaving Marseilles the next 
morning about eight, found himself at 
Nice early in the afternoon. 

Now that he was actually at the centre 
of his gravitation, he seemed even further 
away from a feasible meeting with her than 
in England. While afar off, his presence 
at Nice had appeared to be the one thing 
needful for the solution of his trouble, 
but the very house fronts seemed now to 
ask him what right he had there. Un- 
luckily, in writing from England, he had 
not allowed her time to reply before his 
departure, so that he did not know what 
difficulties might he in the way of her 
3efore deciding 
what to do, he walked down the Avenue 


| de la Gare to the Promenade between the 


shore and the Jardin Public, and sat down 
to think. 

The hotel which she had given him as 
her address looked right out upon him 
and the sea beyond, and he rested there 
with the pleasing hope that her eyes might 
glance from a window and discover his 
form. Everything in the scene was sun- 
ny and gay. Behind him in the gardens 
a band was playing: before him was the 
sea, the Great Sea, the historical and origi- 
nal Mediterranean; the sea of innumer- 
able characters in history and legend that 
arranged themselves before him in a long 
frieze of memories so diverse as to include 
both Afneas and St. Paul. 

Northern eyes are not prepared on a 
sudden for the impact of such images of 
warmth and color as meet them south- 
ward, or for the vigorous light that falls 
from the sky of this favored shore. In 
any other circumstances the transparency 
and serenity of the air, the perfume of the 





winning, and enveloped in a haze of fog. 


sea, the radiant houses, the palms and 


4 
i 


sala 

















flowers, would have 

as an enchantment, and wrapped him in 

felt 

hich kept out half their atmosphere. 

At last he made up his mind, not on 

these subjects, but on that other subject 
hich eclipsed them. He would take up 


his quarters at her hotel, and catch echoes 


reverie; but at present he only saw and | 
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these things as through a thick glass | 
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‘ ! . vw. 
acted upon Somerset | only a cursory one, returning to Nice to 


sleep. 
Accordingly, after an early dinner, he 
again set forth through the broad Avenue 


| de la Gare, and an hour on the coast rail- 


| way brought him to the beautiful and sin- 


of her and her people, to learn somehow | 


‘f their attitude toward him as a lover 
were actually hostile, before formally en- 
countering them. Under this crystalline 
licht, full of gayeties, sentiment, lan- 
cuor, seductiveness, and ready-made ro- 
mance, the memory of a solitary unim- 
portant man in the lugubrious 
might have faded from her mind. 
was only her hired designer. He was an 
but he had been engaged by her, 
and was not a volunteer; and she did not 
as yet know that he meant to accept no 
return for his labors but the pleasure of 
presenting them to her as a love-offering. 
So off he went at once toward the im 
posing building whither his letters had 
preceded him, Owing to a press of visit 
ors, there was a moment's delay before he 
could be attended to at the bureau, and he 
turned to the large staircase that confront 
lim, momentarily hoping that her fig- 
ure might descend. Her dress must in- 
deed have brushed the carpeting of those 
She must have gone 
in and out of this portico daily. He now 


yore 
An 


sate 
artist; 


ed ] 


steps scores of times. 


went to the hostess at the desk, engaged | 


his room, ordered his luggage to be sent 


for, and finally inquired for the party he | 


sought. 

‘‘They left Nice yesterday, monsieur,” 
replied madame. 

Was she quite sure? Somerset asked her. 

Yes, she was quitesure. Twoofthe hotel 
carriages had driven them to the station. 


Did she know where they had gone to? | 
This and other inquiries resulted in the | 
; i 


information that they had gone to the ho- 
tel at Monte Carlo; that how long they 
were going to stay there, and whether 
they were coming back again, was not 
known. His final question whether Miss 
Power had received a letter from England 
which must-have arrived the day previous 
was answered in the affirmative. 


Somerset's first and sudden resolve was | 
to cancel his engagement to stay here for 


the night, and to follow on after them to 
the hotel named; but he finally decided to 
make his immediate visit to Monte Carlo 


North | 
He | 


ister little spot to which the Power and De 
Staney party had strayed in common with 
the rest of the frivolous throne. 

He that their visit thither 
would be chiefly one of curiosity, and 
therefore not prolonged. This proved to 
be the case in even greater measure than 
he had anticipated. On inquiry at the 
hotel he learned that they had staid only 
one night, leaving a short time before his 
arrival, though it was believed that some 
of the party were still in the town. 

Somerset could not discover in which 
direction they had gone, and in a state of 

| indecision he strolled into the gardens of 
| the Casino, and looked out upon the sea. 
| There it still lay—calm, yet lively; of an 
|unmixed blue, yet variegated; hushed, 

but articulate even to melodiousness. Evy- 
erything about and around this coast ap- 

peared indeed jaunty, tuneful, and at ease, 

reciprocating with heartiness the rays of 

the splendid sun; everything, except him- 
| self. The palms and the flowers on the 
| terraces before him were undisturbed by a 

single cold breath. The marble-work of 
| parapets and steps was unsplintered by 
frosts. The whole was like a conservatory, 
with the sky for its dome. 

For want of other occupation he pres- 
ently strolled round toward the publie en- 
trance to the Casino, and ascended the 
great staircase into the pillared hall. It 
was possible, after all, that after leaving 
the hotel and sending on their luggage 
they had taken another turn through the 
rooms, to follow by a later train. With 
more than curiosity, then, he scanned first 
the reading-rooms, only, however, to see 
not a face that he knew. He then crossed 
the vestibule to the gaming tables. 


assumed 


——_—.@——— 


CHAPTER IV. 

HERE he was confronted by a heated 
phantasmagoria of tainted splendor, a 
blaze of decoration, and a high pressure 
of suspense, which seemed to make the 
air quiver. A low hum of conversation 
| prevailed, which might probably have 
| been not wrongly defined as the lowest 
| note of social harmony. 
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The people gathered at this negative 
pole of industry had come from all eivil- 
ized countries; their tongues were famil- 
iar with many forms of utterance, that of 
each racial group or type being unintelli- 
gible in its subtler variations, if not en- 
tirely, to the rest. But the language of 
meum and tuum they collectively com- 
prehended without translation. In a 
half-charmed spell-bound state they had 
congregated in knots, standing or sitting 
n hollow eireles round the notorious oval 
ables covered with green cloth, and 
marked with figures and lines. 
of all these sets of people were watching 
the Roulette. Somerset went from table 


i 
4 
{ 


The eyes 


— 


sult the whole of which was well know, 
was one testimony among too many o: 
the powerlessness of logie when conf): 
ed with imagination. In some of th. 
gamblers there was an intentness 1] 
reached the point of ferocity; in ot] 
feline patience that was even less ady 
ble. But these symptoms were, after 4}] 
secondary. 


ront 


The broad aspect of neay) 
every one was that of well-manne) 
calm, and a cursory view of the fa 
alone would have discovered no} 


strongly contrasting with those of a mix 


to table, looking among the loungers | 


rather than among the regular players 
for faces, or at least for one face, which 
did not meet his gaze, there passing into 
his ears the while a confusion of sen- 
tences: ‘‘ Messieurs, faites le jeu! ‘‘ Le jeu 
est-il fait?” ‘‘Rien neva plus!” ‘‘ Vingt- 
““Noir.” ‘‘ Pair et Passe,” from 
the lips of the croupiers. 


quatre.” 


hich the cen- 
turies-old impersonality, Gaming, rather 
than games and gamesters, had for Som- 
erset, led him to loiter on eyen when his 


hope of meeting any of the Power and 


The suggestive charm 


De Stancy party had vanished. As a} 


non-participant in its profits and losses, 


fevers and frenzies, it had that stage ef- | 


fect upon his imagination which is usu- 
ally exercised over those who behold 
Chance presented to them with spectac- 
ular piquaney without entering deeply 
enough into its spirit to become acquaint- 
ed with the sordid details and childish 
reasoning that strip it of all romance. 
He beheld a hundred diametrically op- 
posed wishes issuing from the murky in- 
telligences around a table, and spreading 


down across each other upon the figured | 
diagram in their midst, each to its own | 


number. It was a net-work of hopes, 
which at the announcement, ‘Sept, 
Rouge, Impair, et Manque,” disappeared 
like magic gossamer, to be replaced in a 


moment by new; and this again replaced | 


minute after minute, day after day, and 
year after year. That all the people 
there, including himself, could be inter- 
ested in what to the eye of ordinary rea- 
son was a somewhat monotonous thing— 
the property of numbers to recur at cer- 
tain longer or shorter intervals in a ma- 
chine containing them—in other words, 
the blind groping after fractions of a re- 


| Dare was seated beside a table in a 


ed congregation listening to a church se 
mon. If they were all worshippers of 
Belial, they seemed to find that word quit; 
as sustaining as the blessed Mesopotaniia 
and its kin. 

At this juncture our lounger discern: 
at one of the tables about the last pers 
in the world he could have wished to ey 
counter there. It was Dare, whom 
had supposed to be a thousand miles off, 
hanging about the purlieus of Markton. 


attitude of application which seemed 
imply that he had come early, and en- 
gaged in this pursuit in a systematic man 
ner. Somerset had never witnessed Dar 
and De Stancy together, neither had h 
heard of any engagement of Dare by the 
| travelling party as artist, courier, or oth 
erwise; and yet it crossed his mind that 
Dare might have had something to do 
with them, or at least have seen them. 
This possibility was enough to overmas- 
| ter Somerset's reluctance to speak to the 
young man, and he did so as soon as an 
opportunity occurred, 

Dare’s face was as rigid and dry as if 
it had been incrusted with plaster, and 
he was like one turned into a computing 
machine which no longer had the power 
of feeling. He recognized Somerset as 
indifferently as if he had met him in the 

| ward of Stancy Castle, and replying to 
| his remarks by a word or two, concen- 
trated on the game anew. 
‘*Are you here alone 2?” said Somerset, 
presently. 
‘**Quite alone.” There was a silence, 
| till Dare: added, ‘‘ But I have seen some 
friends of yours.” He again became ab 
| sorbed in the events of the table. 
erset retreated a few steps, and pondered 
{the question whether Dare could know 
where they had gone. He disliked to be 


‘ 
pom- 


beholden to Dare for information, but he 
would give a great deal to know. 


While 
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using he watched Dare’s play. He | 
ne only five-frane pieces, but it was 
with an assiduity worthy of larger 
in. At half-minute or so he 
»laced his money on a certain spot, and 
as regularly had the mortification of see- 
‘ng it swept away by the croupier’s rake. | 


Ss 


lone 
aon 


every 


\fter a while he varied his procedure. 
He risked his money, which from the 
look of his face seemed rather to have 


dwindled than increased, less recklessly 
avainst long odds than before. Leaving 
off backing numbers en pletn, he laid his 
venture upon two columns @ cheval; then 
tried it upon the dozens; then upon two 
then upon a square; and, ap- 
yavently getting nearer and nearer de- | 
t, at last upon the simple chances of 
even or odd, over or under, red or black. 
Yet. with a few fluetuations in his favor, 
fortune bore steadily against him, till he | 
could breast He 
rose from the table and came toward Som- | 
erset, and they both moved on together | 
into the entrance hall. 

Dare was at that moment the victim of 
an intolerably overpowering mania for | 
more money. His presence in the south 
of Europe had its origin, as may be guess- | 


numbers; 
J 
f 


her blows no longer. 


ed, in Captain De Stancy’s journey in the 
same direction, whom he had followed, 
and ogcasionally troubled with persistent 
requests for more funds, though careful- 
ly keeping out of sight of Paula and the 
rest. His dream of involving Paula in 
the De Stancy pedigree knew no abate- 
ment. But Somerset had by accident 
lighted upon him at an instant when his | 
chronie idea, though not displaced, was | 
overwhelmed by a temporary rage for | 
continuing play. He was so possessed 
with this desire that, in a hope of being 
able to gratify it by Somerset's aid, he 
was prepared to do almost anything to 
please the architect. 

‘You asked me,” said Dare, stroking 
his impassive brow, ‘‘if I had seen any- 
thing of the Powers. I have seen them; 
and if Iecan be of any use to you in giv- 
ing information about them, I shall only 
be too glad.” 

‘“What information can you give ?” 
“IT can tell you where they are gone 


to. 
‘Where ?” 
“To the Grand Hotel, Genoa. 
went on there this afternoon.” 
‘Whom do you refer to by they ?” 
‘*Mrs. Goodman, Mr. Power, Miss Pow- 


They | 
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er, Miss De Stancy, and the worthy Cap- 
tain. He leaves them to-morrow: he 
comes back here on his way to England.” 

Somerset was silent. Dare continued: 
‘*Now I have done you a favor, will you 
do me one in return 2” 

Somerset looked toward the gaming- 
rooms, and said, dubiously, ‘* Well 7” 

**Lend me two hundred franes.” 

* Ven” ‘“*but on one 
condition: that [ don’t give them to you 
till you are inside the hotel you are stay- 
ine at.” 

‘That can’t be; it’s at Nice.” 

“Well, I am going back to Nice, and 


said Somerset : 


i I'll lend you the money the instant we 


cet there.” 
‘*But I want it here, now, instantly!” 
cried Dare; and for the first time there 


| was a Wiry unreasonableness in his voice 


that fortified his companion more firmly 
than ever in his determination to lend the 
young man no money whilst he remained 
inside that building, 
“You want it to throw it away. 
don’t approve of it; so come with me.” 
‘** But,” said Dare, 


I 


‘*T arrived here with 


| a hundred napoleons and more, expressly 


to work out my theory of chances and re- 
currences, which is sound; I have studied 
it hundreds of times by the help of this.” 
He partially drew from his pocket the lit- 
tle volume that we have before seen in 
his hands. ‘If I only persevere in my 
system, the certainty that I must win is 
almost mathematical. I have staked and 
lost two hundred and thirty-three times, 
allowing out of that one chance in every 
thirty-six (which is the average of zero 


| being marked), and thirty-six times for 


each backer of the other numbers, I have 
the mathematical expectation of six times 
at least, which would nearly recoup me. 
And shall I, then, sacrifice that vast 
foundation of waste chances that I have 
laid down, and paid for, merely for want 
of a little ready money ?” 

‘“You might persevere for a twelve- 
month, and still not get the better of 
vour reverses. Time tells in favor of the 
bank. Just imagine, for the sake of ar- 
gument, that all the people who have 
ever placed a stake upon a certain num- 


| ber to be one person playing continuous- 


ly. Has that imaginary person won ? 
The existence of the bank is a sufficient 
answer.” 

**But a particular player has the op- 
tion of leaving off at any point favorable 
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to himself, which the bank has not; and 
there’s my opportunity.” 

‘*Which from your mood you will be 
sure not to take advantage of.” 

‘I shall go on playing,” 
doggedly. 

‘** Not with my money.” 

‘‘Very well; we won’t part as ene- 
mies,” replied Dare, with the flawless po- 
liteness of a man whose speech has no 
longer any kinship with his feelings. 
‘*Shall we share a bottle of wine? You 
will not? Well, I hope your luck with 
your lady will be more magnificent than 
mine has been here; but—mind Captain 
De Stancy !—he’s a fearful wild fowl for 
you.” 

‘He's a harmless, inoffensive officer, 
as far as I know. If he is not—let him 
be what he may for me.” 

‘*And do his worst to cut you out, I 
suppose ‘“ 

**Ay—if you will.” Somerset, much 
against his judgment, was being stimu- 
lated by these pricks into words of irrita- 
tion. ‘Captain De Stancy might, I 
think, be better employed than in dan- 
gling at the heels of a lady who can well 
dispense with his company. And you 
might be better employed than in wasting 
your wages here.” 

‘“Wages—a fit word for my money. 
May I ask you at what stage in the ap- 
pearance of a man whose way of existence 
is unknown his money ceases to be called 
wages, and begins to be called means ?” 

Somerset turned and left him without 
replying, Dare following his receding 
figure with a look of ripe resentment, 
not less likely to vent itself in mischief 
from the want of moral ballast in him 
who emitted it. He then fixed a nettled 
and unsatisfied gaze upon the gaming 
rooms, and in another minute or two left 
the Casino also. 

Dare and Somerset met no more that 
day, the latter returned to Nice by the 
evening train, and went straight to the 
hotel. He now thanked his fortune that 
he had not precipitately given up his room 
there, for a telegram from Paula awaited 
him. His hand trembled as he opened it, 
to read the following few short words, 
dated from the Grand Hotel, Genoa.” 


said Dare, 


‘* Letter received. Am glad to hear of 
your journey. Weare not returning to 
Nice, but stay here a week. I direct this 
at a venture.” 





This tantalizing message —the  fipg 
breaking of her ominous silence- Was 
saucy, almost cruel, in its dry frigidity 
It led him to give up his idea of folloyy. 
ing at once to Genoa. That was what 
she obviously expected him to do, and jt 
was possible that his non-arrival mig 
draw a letter or message from her of g 
sweeter composition than this. That 
would at least be the effect of his tard. 
ness if she cared in the least for him: jf 
she did not, he could bear the worst. The 
argument was good enough as far as it 
went, but, like many more, failed from 
the narrowness of its premises, the con- 
tingent intervention of Dare being entire- 
ly undreamed of. It was altogether a fatal 
miscalculation, which cost him dear. 

Passing by the telegraph office in the 
tue Pont-Neuf at an early hour the next 
morning, he saw Dare coming out from 
the door. It was Somerset’s momentary 
impulse to thank Dare for the informa- 
tion given as to Paula’s whereabouts—in- 
formation which had now proved true. 
But Dare did not seem to appreciate his 
friendliness, and after a few words of stud- 
ied politeness, the young man moved on, 

And well he might. Five minutes be- 
fore that time he had thrown open a gulf 
of treachery between himself and the ar- 
chitect which nothing in life could ever 
close. Before leaving the telegraph office 
Dare had dispatched the following mes- 
sage to Paula direct, as a set-off against 
what he called Somerset's ingratitude for 
valuable information, though it was re- 
ally the fruit of many passions, motives, 
and desires: 

‘*G. Somerset, Nice, to Miss Power, 
Grand Hotel, Genoa: 

‘* Have lost all at Monte Carlo. Have 
learned that Captain D. S. returns here 
to-morrow. Please send ine one hundred 
pounds by him, and save me from dis- 
grace. Will await him at eleven o'clock 
and four, on the Pont-Neuf.” 


tT 
A 


—_— 


CHAPTER V. 

FIVE hours after the dispatch of that 
telegram, Captain De Stancy was rattling 
along the coast railway of the Riviera 
from Genoa to Nice. He was returning 


to England by way of Marseilles; but be- 
fore turning northward he had engaged 
to perform on Miss Power's account a pe- 
culiar and somewhat disagreeable duty. 





sie 














This was to place in Somerset’s hands a | 
hundred and twenty-five napoleons which 

had been demanded from her by a mes- | 
ce in Somerset’s name, The money was | 


in his pocket—all in gold, in a canvas bag, | 
tied up by Paula’s own hands, which he | 
had observed to tremble as she tied it. 

As he leaned in the corner of the car- 
riage he was thinking over the events of | 
the morning which had culminated in that 
liberal response. At ten o'clock, before 
he had gone out from the hotel where he 
had taken up his quarters, which was not 
the same as the one patronized by Paula 
and her friends, he had been summoned 
to her presence in a manner so unexpect- | 
ed as to imply that something serious was | 
in question, On entering her room he | 
had been struck by the absence of that 
saucy independence usually apparent in 
her bearing toward him, notwithstanding 
the persistency with which he had hover- | 
ed near her for the previous month, and 
gradually, by the favor of her uncle and 
the position of his sister, almost won his 
way to the position of a member of the 
travelling party. His entry, however, | 
this time as always, had had the effect of 
a tonie, and it was quite with her custom- | 
ary self-possession that she told him of 


Sa 


the object of her message. | 

‘You think of returning to Nice this | 
afternoon ?” she had inquired. | 

De Stancy informed her that such was | 
his intention, and asked if he could do 
anything for her there. 

Then, he remembered, she had _ hesi 
tated. ‘‘I have received a telegram,” she | 
had said at length; and so she allowed to 
escape her bit by bit the information that 
her architect, whose name she seemed re- 
luctant to utter, had travelled from Eng- 
land to Nice that week, partly to consult 
her, partly for a holiday trip; that he had 
gone on to Monte Carlo, had there lost his 
money and got into difficulties, and had 
appealed to her to help him out of them 
by the immediate advance of some ready 
cash. It was a sad case, an unexpected 
case, she had murmured, with her eyes 





fixed on the window. Indeed, she could | moment. 
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after a momentary reflection on his theory 


of Somerset's character, it had seemed suf- 
ficiently natural that he should lean per- 
sistently on Paula, if only with a view of 
keeping himself linked to her memory, 
without thinking too profoundly of his 
own dignity. That the esteem in which 
she had held Somerset up to that hour suf- 
fered a tremendous blow by his apparent 
scrape was clearly visible in her, reticent 
as she was; and De Stancy, while pitying 
Somerset, thanked him in his mind for 
having gratuitously given a rival an ad- 
vantage which that rival’s attentions had 
never been able to gain of themselves. 
After a little further conversation she 
had said: ‘‘Sinee you are to be my mes- 
senger, I must tell you that I have decided 
to send the hundred pounds asked for, and 
you will please to deliver them into no 
hands but his own.” <A curious little 
blush had crept over her sober face—per- 
haps it was a blush of shame at the con- 
duet of the young man in whom she had 
once been suspiciously interested—as she 


| added, ‘‘ He will be on the Pont-Neuf at 


four this afternoon, and again at eleven 
to-morrow. Can you meet him there ?” 
‘*Certainly,” De Stancy had replied. 
She had then asked him, rather anxious- 
ly, how he could account for Mr. Somerset 
knowing that he, Captain De Stancy, was 


| about to return to Nice. 


De Staney had then informed her that 
he left word at the hotel of his intention 


| toreturn, which was quite true: moreover, 


there did not lurk in his mind at the mo- 
ment of speaking the faintest suspicion 
that Somerset had seen Dare. 

She then had tied the bag and handed 
it to him, leaving him with a serene and 
impenetrable bearing, which he hoped, for 
his own sake, meant an acquired indiffer- 
ence to Somerset and his fortunes. Her 
sending the architect a sum of money 
which she could easily spare might be set 
down to natural generosity toward a man 
with whom she was artistically co-opera- 
ting for the improvement of her home. 

She had come back to him again for a 
‘*Could you possibly get there 
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not comprehend it. | before four this afternoon ?” she hadasked, 
To De Stancy there had appeared noth- | and he had informed her that he could just 
ing so very extraordinary in Somerset’s | do so by leaving almost at once, which he 
apparent fiasco, except in so far as that he | was very willing to do, though by so fore- 
should have applied to Paula for relief | stalling his time he would lose the morn- 
from his distresses instead of elsewhere. It | ing with her and the rest at the Palazzo 
was aself-humiliation which a lover would | Doria. 
have avoided at all costs, he thought. Yet, ‘I may tell you that I shall not go to 
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the Palazzo Doria either, if it is any con- 
ion to you to know it,” was her reply. 
shall sit in-doors and think of you on 


your journey.” 
rT » answer had admitted of two trans- 
is. but her manner had inclined him 
+ the inference that her reason forabstain- 
‘om a visit was his enforced abandon- 
of it, and not her mental absorption 
result of his meeting with Somerset. 
ese retrospections and conjectures filled 
e callant officer’s mind during the great- 
part of the journey. He arrived at the 
tel they had all staid at in succession, 
shout six hours after Somerset had left it 
a little excursion to San Remo and its 
iehborhood, as a means of passing a few 
davstill Paulashould write again to inquire 
iv he had not come on. Had De Stan- 
ey and Somerset met at Nice, a curious ex 


planation would have resulted; but so it | 


s that De Staney saw no one he knew. 
d in obedience to Paula’s commands he 
‘omptly set off on foot for the Pont-Neuf. 
Though opposed to the architect as a 
er, De Stancy felt for him as a poor dey 
need of money, having had experi- 
ences of that sort himself, and he was real- 
ly anxious that the needful supply intrust- 
ed to him should reach Somerset’s hands. 
H 
the hour, and when the clock struck, a 
hand was laid on his shoulder; turning, 
lie beheld Dare. 
Knowing that the youth was loitering 
somewhere along the coast, for they had 


was on the bridge five minutes befor 


frequently met together on De Stancy’s | 


previous visit, the latter merely said: 


‘Don’t bother me for the present, Willy; | 


Thave an engagement. You can see me 
at the hotel this evening.” 

‘When you have given me the hundred 
sounds, I will fly like a rocket, Captain,” 
aid the young gentleman. ‘‘I keep the 
appointment instead of the other man.” 


] 


| 
De Stancy looked hard at him. ‘* How 
do you know about this?” he asked, | 


breathlessly. 

‘‘T have seen him.” 

De Stancy took the young man by the 
two shoulders and gazed into his eyes. 
The serutiny seemed not altogether to re- 
move the suspicion which had suddenly 
started up in his mind. ‘My soul,” he 
said, dropping his arms, ‘‘can this be 
true 7” 

** What ?” 

‘You know.” 

Dare shrugged his shoulders. ‘* Are you 


going to hand over the money or no ?” he 


said. 


‘*Tam going to make inquiries,” said De 
Stancy, walking away with a vehement 
tread. 

**Captain, you are without natural af- 
fection,” said Dare, walking by his side, 
in a tone which showed his fear that he 
had overestimated that emotion. ‘‘See 
what I have done for you. You have 
been my constant care and anxiety for I 
can't tell how long. I have staid awake 
at night thinking how I might best give 
|} you a good start in the world by arran- 
ging this judicious marriage, when you 


| have been sleeping as sound as a top, with 
no cares upon your mind at all; and now I 
have got intoasecrape—as the mostthought- 
| ful of us may sometimes you go to make 
inquiries.” 
‘*T have promised the lady to whom this 
| money belongs—whose generosity has 
been shamefully abused in some way— 
| that I will deliver it into no hands but 
those of one man, and he has not yet ap- 
peared. I therefore go to find him.” 
Dare laid his hand upon De Stancy's 
iarm. ‘* Captain, we are both warm; this 
will come to a split between usif we don’t 
|mind. So, not to bring matters toa crisis, 
lend me ten pounds here to enable me to 
get home, and I'll disappear.” 


In a state bordering on distraction, ea- 
ger to get the young man out of his sight 
before worse revelations should rise up be- 
tween them, De Stancy, without pausing 
in his walk, gave him the sum demanded. 
| He soon reached the post-office, where he 
inquired if a Mr. Somerset had left any di- 
| rections for forwarding letters. 
| It was just what Somerset had done. 
|De Stancy was told that Mr. Somerset 

had commanded that any letters should 
be sent on to him at the Hotel Victoria, 
| San Remo. 

It was now evident that the scheme 
of getting money from Paula was either 
lof Dare’s invention, or that Somerset, 
| ashamed of his first impulse, had aban- 
| doned it as speedily as it had been formed. 
| De Stancy turned and went out. Dare, 
| in keeping with his promise, had vanish- 
| ed. Captain De Staney resolved to do 
| nothing in the case, till further events 
| should enlighten him, beyond sending a 
line to Miss Power to inform her that 
Somerset had not appeared, and that he 
therefore retained the money till further 
| instructions. 
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* DON’T like them comets. They always 

bring trouble; and this one means that 
something terrible is going to happen to this 
country.” It was an old French-Canadian 
gardener who spoke. He had been a prisoner 
at Andersonville, and was proud of the cause 
for which he had fought. Two hours later a 
wagon drove up, and the driver said, excited- 
ly, * The President has been shot.” “There!” 
said the old gardener, eager aud trembling, his 
superstition confirmed forever. 

The appalled man, listening aghast to the 
sorrowful story, was a representative of the 
whole country on the Saturday morning when 
the attempt upon the President’s life was 
known. At the moment of writing, he is still 
bravely and cheerfully fronting death, he at 
least undismayed, whatever may be the appre- 
hension of others. Indeed, profound sympa- 
thy for the President and his wife is mingled 
with universal admiration for the manly cour- 
age with which he has borne himself throughout 
the prolonged doubt and struggle. Whatever | 
the event, his name will be always mentioned | 
by Americans with grateful pride as an illus- 
tration of those qualities which they are fond 
of believing to be peculiarly American, and 
which charm the popular heart. Like Mr. 
Lincoln, President Garfield is a noble repre- 
sentative of the true American, of those whom 
Lincoln himself called the plain people. By | 
that phrase he meant those who honestly make | 
their own way without the aid of fortunate 
circumstance, and by the force of their own 
intelligence. This includes the great multi- 
tude of Americans. They are the people who 
composed the town-meetings a century ago, 
who, without fury or extravagance of any kind, 
but with the most patient endurance and per- 
sistent heroism, overthrew the king’s govern- 
ment, and organized themselves into a nation. 
They had noble leaders, of course; but leaders 
must have something to lead. A true leader 
is but an advanced figure of men of his own 
spirit. Prescott did not win at Bunker Hill 
by telling his men to withhold their fire until 
they saw the whites of the British eyes, but 
by commanding men who were capable of do- 
ing it. 

As the President has lain upon his bed, be- 
tween life and death, his strong body, unspoiled 
by excess, favoring at every point the healing 
energy of nature, his strong mind cheerfully 
weighing every chance, and playfully encour- 
aging every one around him, has been as grate- 
ful a figure to his countrymen as any of those 
older heroes whom they justly and gladly hon- 
or. The daily and almost hourly bulletins 
from the bedside at the White House have 
stirred every heart as they are stirred by hero- 
ic poetry and tradition, Every generous man 
is instinetively proud of a hero. His heroism 


Chitur’s Easy Chair. 


| The Chief Magistrate of a great nation | 


exalted by seeing what he also may be and do 
We do not live—or die—to ourselves alone. 
The universality of the feeling is one of tho 
striking incidents of this most critical] time, 
wrestling with death. But amid the genera] 
and sincere grief there is no terror or forelod 
ing. Stocks do not waver or decline. Nobody 
has the vague fear which followed the disasters 
of the war, and especially the assassination of 
Mr. Lincoln. The reason is that the blow js 
not that of one party against another, which 
would tend to show that we had reached the 
end of the republic, the bloody proseriptions 
of Sulla and Marius. It is the result, indeed 
of an intense and malignant spirit of faction: 
but the cause was at once seen, and knowing 
the cause, the patriotic good sense of the coun- 
try can deal with it. The assassin is of the 
President’s party, but he believes that the 
President has wronged him and the party by 
his distribution of patronage. That is the bit- 
ter root which breeds faction within party, 
and fans the fires of party spirit to fury. The 
remedy lies, of course, in extirpating the root, 

Senator Ingalls, of Kansas, in a Commence- 
ment address at Williams College, which it was 
expected the President would hear, announced 
that the substitution of proved fitness for mere 
favoritism in appointment is un-American. It 
is painful to hear a Senator of the United 
States stigmatize opening the publie service 
to every qualified citizen as un-American, be- 
cause it implies that in his judgment the pres- 
ent despotism of patronage, which excludes 
an immense proportion of Americans from any 
chance whatever of entering the public sery- 
ice, is peculiarly American. Before Senator 
Ingalls spoke, however, it had been supposed 
that if there is anything peculiarly American, 
it is fair play, or, as Jefferson said, “equal and 
exact justice to all men”—a justice which is 
absolutely denied by the system which Sen- 
ator Ingalls indirectly and by implication de- 
fends. 

But as the President lies low, Democrats and 
Republicans equally share the sorrow. Indeed, 
the Legislature of Georgia, which is Democrat- 
ic, at once declared its sympathy and horror; 
and in the Republican Legislature of New York 
the Democrats, even before the Republicans, 
forcibly expressed their detestation of the deed. 
Democrats and Republicans also agree upon 
the significance of the crime and upon the 
properremedy. One observer says that the pis- 
tol of Guiteau has fatally wounded the spoils 
system. However that may be, it has imper- 
atively drawn the attention of the country to 
the necessity of abating the fury of faction by 
obvious and practicable means. One of the 
most touching of the telegrams is from an ex- 
Confederate soldier, blind and disabled, who 
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soldier knows that his former foe is not his | with the apostrophe to Lafayette, sitting upon 
pene my, and that a deep sense of duty acquits | the platform in the old meeting-house, which 
each old antagonist to himself. The President | stood, we believe, where Gore Hall now stands. 
w but the official executor of mild and | It is the college tradition that the audience 
eonal laws, the representative of a common | rose in enthusiasm with the last words of 
est and a common pride and hope. Long the erator: ‘* Welcome, thrice welcome, to our 
re this Magazine is issued the result will shores: and whithersoever throughout the 
doubtless determined, Should it be that | limits of the continent your course shall take 
ch all Christendom would deplore, the great | you,the ear that hears you shall bless you, the 
solation of the country would be the faith | eye that sees you shall bear witness to you, 
ch Garfield himself expressed in Wall Street | and every tongue exclaim with heart-felt joy, 
when Lincoln was stricken—a faith alike in | Welcome, welcome, Lafayette!” and that La- 
Divine goodness that controls affairs, and | fayette himself, not clearly apprehending the 
drift of the peroration, and swept on by sym- 
pathy, eagerly applauded with the excited 
throng. Second, that 3lst of August, 1837, 
Tur great Commencement event of the sum- | when Ralph Waldo Emerson read the remark- 
mer was Wendell Phillips’s oration at the cen- | able discourse to whose calin, wise, and thrill- 
tennial anniversary of the venerable ®. B. K. at | ing words the hearts of men who were young 
Cambridge. It was also the semi-centennial | then still vibrate, and to which their lives have 
responded; and third, the day in 15636 when 
there was great anticipation, not only because | Oliver Wendell Holmes read his poem, “A Met- 
Mr. Phillips is now in many ways the first or- | rical Essay,” which is the traditional &, B. K. 
itor of his time, but beeause his alma mater | poem, as Everett’s and Emerson’s are the tra- 
s not sympathized with his career. On the | ditional orations. Richard H. Dana, Jun., ealls 
day before, which was Commencement-day, | Everett’s discourse the first of a kind in which 
there was general wonder among the Harvard | there have been brilliant illustrations, the rhe- 
men of all years whether the orator would re- | torical, literary, historical, and political essay 
vard the amenities of the occasion, and pour | blended in one, and made captivating by every 
out his musie and his wit upon some purely | charm of oratory. 
literary theme, or seize his venerable mother | But the procession has reached the theatre, 
y the hair, and gracefully twist it out with in which already there are ladies seated, and 
a smile: }in a few moments the building is filled with 
an audience to which any orator would be 
proud to speak. There is music as the andi- 
ence rustles and murmurs into its place with 


} 
s ho 


tel 
tel 


thie 
the re¢ uperative energy ol American insbi- 


tutions. 


of the orator’s graduation at Harvard, and 


“Oh, your sweet eyes, your low replies: 
A great enchantress you may be; 
But there was that across his throat 
Which you bad hard!y cared to see.” eager expectation. Then there is a prayer. 
Then Mr. Choate, the president of the day, with 
his customary felicity and sparkling banter, 
speaks of the origin of the ancient and myste- 
usual ® B. K. attendance is not large. The cel- | rious brotherhood. “ And now,” he says, in 
ebration occurs on the last day of prolonged | ending, “I introduce to you him who, when- 
college festivities, and the number of members | ever and wherever he speaks, is the orator of 
of the society is limited; nor, in fact, has it a} the day.” Mr. Phillips rises, and buttons his 
real existence except on the day of its oration | frock-coat across his white waistcoat as he 
and poem and dinner. This year, however, | moves to the front of the platform. Seen from 
the centennial of Harvard, from which all the | the theatre, his hair is gray, and his face looks 
| 
| 
| 


The morning was beautiful, a sweet, fresh, 
brilliant June morning, and there was a great 
assembly in the grounds of the university. The 


other chapters, except the parent chapter at | older, but there is the same patrician air; and 
William and Mary, have proceeded, had drawn | with the familiar tranquillity and colloquial 
delegations from seventeen other colleges. The | 
pink and blue ribbon, which has replaced the He spoke perhaps for two hours, perhaps for 
square gold watch-key of other days, fluttered | half an hour. But there was no sense of the 
at every button-hole, and with pealing music | lapse of time. His voice was somewhat less 
leading the way, the long, long procession—a | strong, but it had all the old force and the old 
. B. K. procession such as even Harvard never | music. He was in constant action, never ve- 
saw before—wound under the imposing build- | hement, never declamatory in tone, walking 
ings toward the beautiful college hall, the | often to and fro, every gesture expressive, art 
Sanders Theatre. perfectly concealing art. It was all melody 

A great college day is always a feast of mem- | and grace and magie, all wit and paradox and 
ory. As the musie swelled and the procession | power. The apt quotation, the fine metaphor, 
moved, the air was full of visions, of forms | the careful accumulation of intensive epithet 
long vanished, of voices forever silent. ‘To | to point an audacious and startling assertion, 
the ® B. K. memory in Cambridge, however, | the pathos, the humor. But why try to de- 
three of the society’s famous days returned. | scribe beauty? It was consummate art, and 
First, that 26th of August, 1824, when Edward | as noble a display of high oratory as any hear- 
Everett delivered the oration, which closed | er or spectator had known. 
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It is usually thought that there must be a 
great occasion for great oratory. Burke and 
Chatham upon the tloor of Parliament plead 
for America against coercion; Adams and Otis 
and Patrick Henry in vast popular assemblies 


fire the colonial heart to resist aggression ; | 


Webster lays the corner-stone on Bunker Hill, 
or in the Senate unmasks secession in the guise 
of political abstraction ; Everett must have the 
living Lafayette by his side, But here is an 
orator without an antagonist, with no measure 
to urge or oppose, whose simple theme upon 
a literary occasion is the public duty of the 
scholar. But he touches and stirs and inspires 
every listener; and as he quietly ends his dis- 


course with a stanza of Lowell’s that he has | 


quoted a hundred times, every hearer feels that 
it is a historie day, and that what he has seen 
and heard will be one of the traditions of Har- 
vard and of ®. B. K. 

It does not follow, because the audience was 
charmed, and overflowed with expressions of 
delight, that it therefore agreed. When an 
orator calls the French Revolution “the great- 
est, the most unmixed, the most unstained 
and wholly perfect blessing Europe has had 
in modern times, unless, perhaps, we may pos- 
sibly except the Reformation,” there will be 
those who differ—who will grant the benefi- 
cent results of revolutions, as of wild storms 
of nature, but who will hesitate to call a move- 


ment of which the September days, the no- | 


yades, and the bloody fury of a brutal mob 
were incidents, the most unmixed and the most 
unstained of blessings. No American would 
undo emancipation, to which the life of the 
orator has been devoted. It was a great bless- 
ing to the country and to humanity; but from 
the blood of Lovejoy to that of the last victim 
of the war on either side, it was not an un- 
stained and unmixed blessing. There is, in- 
deed, a sense in which “to gar kings know” 
that they have a joint in their necks may in 
itself be called an unstained political gain. 
But since historically the lesson is taught only 


by the terrible suffering of the innocent and | 
the guilty together, it is, in fact, terribly stain- | 


ed. “Ah!” said the most benignant of men, 


“it was a delightful discourse, but preposter- | 


ous from beginning to end 

Yet its central idea, that it is the duty of 
educated men actively to lead the progress of 
their time, is incontestable. The orator, in- 
deed, virtually arraigned his alma mater for 
moral hesitation and timidity. But a univer- 
sity lives in its children, and is judged by 
them; and surely the history of civil and reli- 
gious liberty in this country from Samuel Ad- 
ams, James Otis, and Joseph Warren down to 


Channing and Parker, Charles Sumner and | 
Wendell Phillips, and the brave boys of whom | 


Memorial Hall is the monument, all of whom 
were sous of Harvard, does not show that the 
old university has not contributed her share 
of leadership. 

Such answers, striking and trenchant and 


admirable, were perhaps made at the di 
| ful dinner which followed the oration, Per. 
| haps President Eliot promptly took 1 
| threw back with eloquent energy the o 
which had been thrown in the very face of; 
venerable mother by one of her eminent ¢| 
dren, so illustrating that ample resource 

sagacious firmness which have made }yjs 
ministration most efficient and memoral, 
Perhaps Dr. Holmes, whose felicitous ee] e 
overtlowing in wit and musie has long put 1] 

sparkling bead upon the &. B. K. goblet, recits 


| the lines whose response was the gay langht 
| that rang through a pelting shower of rain fa 
| over the college grounds. Perhaps as “A 
Lang Syne” was sung with locked hands 

| the end of the dinner, if “ Auld Lang Syne” jx 
| ever sung at ®. B. K.dinners, there was a genera) 
| feeling that the day had been a red-letter day 
for the university, and a white day in the r 
ollection of all who had heard one of the most 
charming discourses that were ever delivered 
in the country, and had beheld a display of 
| oratorieal art which in this time, at least, ea) 
| not be surpassed. But of all this nothing ean 
ever be known, because the feasts of &. B. kK. are 
sealed with secrecy. 


Ir seems to be understood that the American 
novel, which has been so long anxiously ex- 
| pected, is gradually arriving, not, indeed, 
| the precise form which may have been antici- 
pated, but in its essential substance. Types 
of character are appearing which are plai: 
intended to be distinctively American, and thy 
are the creation of genius which is peculia 
intent upon character rather than upon inci- 
} dent or plot. Our first novelist, Cooper, \ 
| distinctively American in his scenery and cir- 

cumstance, but not in the finer portraiture of 
character as moulded by a new world. His 
| tales were of the Indians and of the Revolu- 
| tion, but he relied upon the novelty of his sub- 
| ject and the interest of his plot. His two char- 
| acters are Leatherstocking and Harvey Birch, 
and as stories of romantic adventure his novels 
are perhaps not unworthy of the praise which 
| Thackeray gave them when he called Leather- 
stocking one of “the prize men” of fiction. 
| But the word novel has come to have a dis- 
| tinetive significance, quite different from the 
| romance and the stirring story. It is the pie- 
| ture of character under certain artificial con- 
| ditions called society, of human nature as af- 
| fected by traditional social usages. Defoe’s 
| Robinson Crusoe is an immortal story of adven- 
| ture, and Addison’s Roger de Coverley papers a 
| delightful sketch of character. Sir Roger ap- 
| peared eight years before Robinson Crusoe, but 
although it is not a connected narrative with 
a general plan, it is undoubtedly the imme- 
diate beginning of our modern novel, the first 
sketch in the distinetively modern manner. 
| Richardson and Fielding, who followed, devel- 
| oped and elaborated the style. All these writ- 
| 





ers, Addison, Richardson, and Fielding, drew 
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es of the familiar society of their time, | 
+ is this which is the characteristic of the 


»ovel. There has been prolonged and patient 
ting for the appearance of the same talent | 


s country, dealing with life and charac- | there anything except the usages of that so- 


top here as the English masters have treated | 
Envlish life and character. It is easy enough | 
ite about Niagara and Saratoga and New- 
t.and to describe what is seen. But every- 
vin art depends upon the seer. Sir Roger 
Coverley was a familiar character to every 
vlishman, but Addison was the first who 
ly saw him. Tom Jones and Amelia and 
rson Adams were common figures, but it is | 
Fielding alone who makes us know them. All | 
Englishmen saw them with eyes, but Addison 
nd Fielding saw them with the imagination. | 
That is the difference between Shakespeare | 
| 
| 





Settle. 

In this country, after Cooper had drawn the 
Indian fighter and told the Revolutionary story, | 
Judge Haliburton and Seba Smith gave us the | 
Yankee. Sam Slick and Major Jack Down- 

vy appeared. They were types of character 
seen Without imagination and drawn without 
skill; the pictures were extravaganzas and 

iicatures. Then came the Puritan, 


‘Whose searlet web our wild romancer weaves,” 


the most powerful work of imagination in 
American literature; and then the slave in 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, the most powerful and for- 

je of philanthropic appeals, which pleaded 

th the heart of every nation in its own lan- 
ge. But the peculiar sphere of the novel- 
t was yet unoceupied, and American life and 
character were as yet unrepresented in the 
vay that English character and life appear in 
the English novel. Suddenly, however, and 
recently, it is perceived that the work is in 
hand. Yet it is evident that it may prove 
that the divergence from the English type has 
not yet resulted in another type so different as 
to be distinctively American. 

The two finest observers, with the most del- 
icately trained and skillful hands to portray 
what they see in this kind, are Mr. Howells and 
Mr. Henry James, Jun. Their works as yet 
ire not so elaborate as the great English nov- 
els, but they are widely read, and they plainly 
depict various aspects of a figure which is pre- 
sented as American. One of the most clearly 
ut and illustrative of these is not a novel, but 
a study—Mr. James’s Daisy Miller. This little 
sketch was received with an admission of its 
undeniable skill, but with a good deal of pro- 
test against what was called its exaggeration 
or misrepresentation, and of indignation with 
what was described as the willingness of the 
author to malign his own country-women, or, if 
driven from this point, his disposition to choose 
disagreeable instead of agreeable forms of 
American character. But the truth is that 
Daisy Miller is neither an exaggeration nor mis- | 
representation, and the sole legitimate ques- 
tion is whether she is exceptional or charac- | 


teristic. She certainly tramples upon the 
European social conventions, and she does 


} what would ruin the reputation of a young 


woman bred in European society. But is 


ciety which are invaded? Is there anything 
essentially unmaidenly, anything incompatible 
with true womanly self-respect,in her conduet ? 
She is accused of vulgarity. But is there any 
breach of real decorum of conduet, and is dif. 


| ference from the European social standard to 


be correctly described as vulgarity?) Or—and 
this is the crucial question—if ignorance and 
disregard of the rules of polite society be vul 
garity, does not the typical American disre- 
gard them, and, if so, is he not vulgar? If it 
be so, to draw an American accurately is to 
depict a vulgar person. 

We are far from saying that it is so; but 


| obviously Mr. James and Mr. Howells could not 


select a young man or woman radiant with 
charms that would delight the haughtiest aris- 
tocratie European circle, and firm in the prin 
ciples which American party platforms ap 
plaud, and present them to us as distinctively 
American. ‘There are, indeed, no more retined 
and lovely women, no more intelligent and 
courteous men,in the world, than Americans 
whom we all know, but it does not therefore 
follow that Daisy Miller is not a typical Ame 
ican girl, nor Mr. Howells’s Hoskins a typical 
American man. If an American who is spare 
ly educated, who began early to make his own 
way by sharp conflict of wits and the mild mo- 
rality of trade, who has early accumulated a 
fortune, who is generous and honest and true- 
hearted, who feels that he is as good as any- 
body, and who likes to have the best of “ ev- 
erything going”; who is likely to use bad gram- 
mar, to say and do awkward things, to lack 
the grace of manner and the peculiar refine- 
ment which are found in an old society, and 
which are quite compatible with heartlessness 
and hard inhumanity and grossness—if an 
American of this kind is the representative of 
the quality of the average American characte1 
and impression, he may be what is called vul 
gar, but can it be denied that he is typical? 
John Bull is not an agreeable personitication 
of national characteristics, and certainly he 
does not represent the Elizabethan English 
man, nor the Stuart Cavalier, nor the Coinmon- 
wealth’s man; but he is recognized and current 
because, for all that, he is still typical of the 
Englishman. It seems to be as little question- 
able that the characters which Mr. James and 
Mr. Howells sketch are characteristically Amer- 
ican. They are figures which we all immedi- 
ately recognize, not as exceptional, but as fair- 
ly representative of their class; not, indeed, 
as all-comprehensive and exhaustive, as Ad- 
miral Trunnion does not include Collingwood 
and Nelson, but nevertheless American as 
Trunnion is English. How charmingly Amer- 


| ican is the Lady of the Aroostook. But she is 


no more distinctively so than Daisy Miller. 
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They both belone to what we sometimes eall 
our unconventional American world. As a 
piece of comparative delineation of the two 
general European and American types, nothing 
is finer than the picture of Robert Acton and 
he Baroness Miinster in Mr. James’s story, 
The European It is plain that in the pages of 
both Howells and James the American is le 


ginning to appear as the Fi man 





Frenchman figure upon those of Thackeray 
nd Balzae, with no imitation of those or of 


other masters, but with the same kind of 
perception, and ith exquisite art of por- 
| 1 


A LATE English paper says that the inherent 


| 

tl kvism of Enelish societ 3 curious! 
strated at a recent fair in London. Prin- 

cesses and “ professional beauties” had agreed 

¢ } 1 


» keep stalls in fancy dresses, and the crowd 
hich rushed to see them was so immense that 
was impossible to move about, difficult to 
thi eg and the doors were closed to pre- 
venta catastrophe, Nobody had any pleasure, 
| every bo was tired and ill-tempered, and 
brought away a few ridiculous things which 
| y had 
paid absurdly extravagant prices. Yet the fair 


yielded nearly forty thous ind dollars, and the 





they did not want, and for which tl 





} i 


paper sardonically advises the managers of 
* Hospital Sunday” t ) 


o engage a few princesses 
and duchesses to hold the plates, and to be sure 
ind advertise freely. It might be well to pro- 
ide that nobody should be admitted to divine 


orship on that Sunday who did not ag 


yree in 
Ivance to put a gninea in the plate. But 
that is probably needless. Franklin emptied 
| | wkets when he he ird Whitefield’s patheti 
ppeals; and no true Briton could refuse a 
guinea toa pl ite held by a princess ora “pro 
fessional beauty 
Flunkys love a lord. But we know no more 
istration of it than a sermon that 
e late ve preached a hundred and twenty 
vi o. The « cal thinky is not the most 





: © is the most disagreeable of 
the kind. We get glimpses of him at the levées 
of prime ministers at the very period to which 
the sermon belongs. They went begging for 





preferment, and were ready to do what was 


necessary to get it. Thackeray devotes three 
papers of his great book to clerical snobs. He 





lave enjoved the one who composed and 


delivered this sermon, which was in commem- 


oration of that precious ornament of his spe- | 


cies, to whom Thackeray himself has done 


justice, King George IL. It is edifying to turn 
from Hervey’s memoirs of the court of that 
monarch, and fro. 








Phackeray’s legend fer his 
statue, to the sermon delivered at Nassan Hall, 
January 14, 1761, on the Death of His Late 
Majesty Kine George IT. 


* George 1s no more !” 


1 


saith the preacher ; 
‘George, the Mighty, the Just, the Gentle, and 
the Wise; George, the Father of Britain and 
her Colonies, the Guardian of Laws and Liber- 
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tv; the Protector of the Oppressed, the Ay 
of Europe, the Terror of Tyrants and Fra 
George, the Friend of Man, the Benefacte 
Millions, is no more! Millions tremble a¢ + 


ee 


Alarm. Britain expresses her Sorrow in \ 
tional Groans, Europe re-echoes to the me] 
choly sound; the melancholy sound eiren 

far and wide. This remote American ¢ 
nent shares in the loyal sympathy. Tt ‘ 
intermediate Atlantie rolls the Tide of Grieg + 
these distant Shores. And even the re 
Sous of Nassau Hall feel the immense her 
ment with all the sensibility of a filial TH 
and must mourn with their Country, with / 
ain, With Lurope, with the World. George 
our Father too. In his Reign—a Reien s 
spicions to Literature and all the Im 


1 
ments of human Nature—was this Fi 


tion laid, and the College of New Jers 
ceived its Existence. And though, like ¢] 
sup, he shone in a distant sphere, we 
most sensibly felt) His benign Intluc 
cherishing Science and her votaries, in t 
her new-born Temp! 





This was the way in whieh the Tory pul 
worshipped the throne 


if earthly ori 
favor a hundred and twenty years ago. 72 
this strain is cold compared with the eest 

of a foot-nete which records the millennium 
foretold by one of the very first acts of Geo 
Iii.: * A Proclamation for the Encourageny 
of Piety and Virtue, and for Preventing of Vic 
Profaneness, and Immorality.” The preaches 
forgetting that he has been depicting thi 
mented second George as the paragon of 
excellence, breaks out, exultingly, “Virtue! 
Thou Heaven-born exile! Return to court!” 
There is nothing in the satires of this “inher 
ent flunkyism” of English society which is so 
Indicrous as its sincere manifestations. <A 
this clerical adulation was bestowed upo 
man whom John Quincey Adams described 
‘a rude, illiterate old soldier of the wars f 
the Spanish succession; little versed even 


th 


e language of the nations over which 
ruled; educated to the maxims and principles 
of the feudal law, of openly licentious life, and 
of moral character far from ereditable: hi 
styled himself, By the grace of God, of Gre 
Britain, France, and Treland, King.” It is 
perhaps the highest praise of the ability of 
Sir Robert Walpole that with such a person 
on the throne, without the modern restraints 
of the prerogative, and with Jacobite intrigue 
seething upon every side, he gave the direc- 
tion to England which she has never lost. 
Loyalty, in its Tory interpretation, is mere- 
ly the flankyism which was displayed in thx 
rush and crush to see princesses and “ profes- 
sional beauties” at a fair. It holds that the 
acts and words and character of a person upor 
a throne are not to be judged by their essen- 
tial quality, but by the conventional position 
of the person; and Bagehot points out that 
there is a very general belief among the more 
ignorant English people that the monarch is 









of a different kind of human 
selves. This is buying the 
ermanent executive head to the 
at In fuet, it 
to destroy those advantages by cre 
which ¢ be restrained only 


rdest inconsistency of conduct. Tl 


from 


at an enormous price. 
in 


been OnLy 


maintained 
‘ absurd 


onarechy has 
rifice of the monarch, and the 
of the statement t represents tha 
The fact, however, make 
more ludicrous If 


dukes and duche 


ition. 


sm even princes 


cesses and SSES Pos 


} 
send 


t real power, if they could 

he Bastile or the eal 
its business, 
ble 


about 

r intelligi ! 

t they are lions shorn, 

heir teeth and claws draw 
mpotent forms of power only. 
dl loyalty 
is sentiment; it 
the English 
bbery. 
And whi 
many 


What 


is no longer a noble an 
hat s cal 
k 


flunkyism 


is mainly w 
themselves 
it are “ professional beauties” ? 
En vlish and American cire] 
re is a kind of amused amazement at Amen 


isociety. But no newspaper anywhere in 
s country eould truly ord that : 
of : 


mrnal impatiently stig 


ree 


»bbishness conduet 


Chita’ s 


F the world does not become thoi mighly fa 
| miliar with the interior history of Europ 
during and immediately succeeding the 
orice career of Napoleon, it certainly will not be 
from any lack of full and authentic material, 
] mn ot 
he great actors upon the stage at that time. 
In addition to the elaborate details that | 
accumulated by eminent French, Engli 


mete 


¢ bare the motives and ulterior aims 
I 
ave 
sh, 
| other historians of the yt riod, the « oplous 
emoirs of Prince Metternich, which we 
ticed while the composing 
them were yet fresh from the press, cover the 
whole of this momentons period, and minutely 
reveal its inner history, as interpreted by that 
distinguished from the Austrian 
stand-point. Another view is now aff 


ho 


several volumes 


statesman, 
rded of 
a portion of the same period, equally as minute 
in its details and as full in its revelations, from 
the point of view of the no less subtle and dis- 
tinguished French civilian Prince Talleyrand, 
but with colorings and interpretations that dif- 
fer widely from those of his great Austrian con- 
temporary and rival. The period to which we 
allude is that brief and important, though in a 
large degree fruitless, episode in modern Euro- 
pean history which witnessed the negotiations 
of the celebrated Congress of Vienna, extend- 
ing from September 25, 1814, shortly after the 
enforced retirement of Napoleon to Elba and 
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ent flunkyism of | 

permitted to such society to rais 
Miller. Daisy 

a young man witho 


TY 


] t 
her aistiie 


at Daisy Miller can safely walk 


ut a matron, but she 


‘ professional uty.” She is not a 
tion and success 


Phe 


ch she moves may be disturbir 


woman who owes 


to the hance of a prince. 


evebrows of those who crowd to buy 


ot a * protessiol il beauty,” but 
intow irdt can u 
bee! 


and part of our int 


hichSarah Bernh 


snob papers could hot have 
this country, 
ing them 11eS Ih 


We 


vho 
vil 


re\ 
} 


} 
Clal reaim. 


their 
have pl 


ke those 


run 


fessional beauties, 


aristocracy who try uppose 
princesses and professional be lo, and 


who furnish endless e1 


tin habl 


tertainment and inex 

etishable They 

may be seen on parade at Saratoga and New- 

port and 
resort. 


ly tlunkyish. There is 


laughter to the spectator. 
Long Branch and at every summer 
But American society is not inherent- 
Tl no class of » 
where in the country whose social position 
that thei ould 
draw the world. are 
of 


mong the hills, but 


rsons 
any 
is such presence 


at a fair w 


This very summer there 


by the 


¢ them al 


rosy swarms beautiful women 


dd a amor 


14} 
ail t 


is not one * professional beauty.” 


=r 

A erard. 
the establishment 
French throne by t 


tions were 


XVII the 
s, until its delibera 
March, 1215, by 
the astounding news of the return of Napoleon 


from Elba,and his march to Paris, quickly fol- 


Louis 
Allie 


abruptly closed it 


lowed by the pusillanimous abandonment of 
France by Louis, and his flight to Ghent. The 
French documents relating to this memorable 
Congress have been preserved in manuscript 
in the archives of the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs in Paris, and are one hundred in number, 
eighty of them being letters from Talleyrand 
to Louis during the Congress, rehearsing the 
ittitude toward each other and toward Franee 
ot igns and ministers who partiei- 
pated in it, and the details of the results of his 
conferences with them, and the remainder con- 


letters, instructions, and 


the sover 


sisting of minutes of 
notes in approval of Talleyrand’s proceedings 
from Louis to Talleyrand at different stages of 
the Congress, together with several official or 
of to the 
historical inquirer, foremost in interest among 


diplomatic documents great value 
them being Talleyrand’s famous report to Louis 
(reviewing the events and measures of his gov- 
ernment prior to Napoleon’s return from Elba, 
and pointing out with suave and respectful 
but unsparing severity his errors and mis- 
takes) on 


the eve of Louis’s departure from 


Ghent to resume the throne at Paris, concur- 
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ntly with the movement of the allied armies | tardily—as it seemed to Talleyrand—ay 
iat resulted in the tinal overthrow and down- | themselves of the claims ably and adroit] 
allof Napoleon. These documents, which had | forth for France by Talleyrand to cause | 
therto remained unpublished, although they | and Prussia to modify their demands } 
iad been consulted by Thiers, Alison, Guizot, 


LUSS 


pressing them with their impracticability, 
and other historians, and the gist of their most | the destruction of the coalition by thi th 
important contents incorporated in their works, | of alliance of January, 1815, the merit of 
are now first published in full, and ably edited | was claimed by Talleyrand for himself 
by a Freneh scholar, Mr. M.G. Pallain, under the | evident to the historical inquirer who has 
title ot The Corre sponte nee of Prince Talleyrand the facts before him that while Tall 
and King Louis XVIII. during the Congress of | was carrying out his own plans for th 
Vienna.! Mr. Pallain prefaces the documents 


ognition of France as an equal power, a 
with a thoughtful essay examining and estima- | for the preservation of her territory, li 
ting the nature and character of the policy pur- | merely furthering the purposes of Castler 
sued by Talleyrand at the Congress, more espe- | and Metternich, who cleverly made us 
cially with reference to its wisdom and states- | Talleyrand’s cogent 


pleas to avoid thi 
manship in contributing to the Austro-English | 


pearance of antagonizing their quondam 
alliance in 17143; and he has also added to each | lies. And this explains what Talleyrans 
of the letters and documents a large number | quently and contemptuously characteriz 
of valuable notes and references, many of the | the vacillation and inconsistency of ( 
former being extracts from contemporaneous | reagh, and the timidity, subservieney, and pro 
private and official letters and documents, | voking wariness of Metternich. Tall 

which throw light on passages in the corre- 


had but a single line to pursue—to pro 
spondence, and enable the reader to understand | the recognition of France in t 


he Coner 
their ye rsonal, political, and historical allu- | by 


the allies as an equal, and to prev 
sions. If the reader will look in vain through | their absorption of the territory of Frances 
Talleyrand’s letters and dispatches, in which | of the other prostrate states. England 
the chief interest of the volume resides, for | Austria had this as much at heart as Fra 
any exhibitions of the epigrammatie wit, irony, | but they had also to keep terms with Russ 
and raillery for which their author was cele- | and Prussia, without whose powerful aid 1] 
brated, he will meet at every turn innumerable | rope would have been still dominated by 
evidences of his unwearied industry and sleep- | military power of Napoleon. They also si 
less vigilance, and also of his astuteness, saga 


to secure such a political and geographical 1 
city, cleverness, tact, subtlety, and far-sight- | apportionment of Europe as would establish 
edness as a negotiator and statesman, and he | harmonious balance of power, and prevent 
will be rewarded by numerous brilliant and | undue preponderance of any of the states ; 
incisive delineations of the character and bear- | menace to the peace of Europe. This explair 
ing of the sovereigns and plenipotentiaries who | what Talleyrand either did not see, or atiect 
then held the destinies of Europe 


in their | not to see, in his grandiose reports to his royal 
I 


hands, and of the soeial, political, and histor- | master, and gives him the occasion to clair 
ical events that attended the Vienna Congress. | the merit of having extorted from Castlereag 
The task to be performed by the Congress was | and Metternich the tardy and apparently r 
the reconstruction of Europe, which had been | luctant concessions which, as Guizot says, “* put 
thrown into a political and geographical chaos | an end to the coalition formed against Franc: 
by Napoleon; and it was the aim of at least | in 1813,and divided Europe into two great par- 
two of the powers in the Congress—Russia and | ties” (England, Austria, and France on the ou 
Prussia—to aggrandize themselves as much as | side, and Russia and Prussia on the other 

possible in the process. When the Congress | “greatly to the advantage of France.” Ot 
opened, Talley rand found, or imagined or pre- 


course the Congress of Vienna came to naught, 
tended that he found, all the allies—England, 


and all its immediate conclusions and determi 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia—committed to a | nations were sponged out, by the return of Na- 
coalition from which prostrate France and the | poleon from Elba. Still, it made a powerful 
other lesser European powers were to be ex- | impression on the future of European policy; 
eluded. In this he was doubtless mistaken, | and the record of its doings is an interesting 
since Castlereagh, representing England, and | study for the historian, not only for the mag 
Metternich, representing Austria, were as jea- | nitude of the interests that were involved, but 
lous as he of the pretensions of Russia and | for the opportunity it gives of witnessing the 
Prussia, and of their design to seize a lion’s | feints and mancuvres of the two greatest mas 
share of dismembered Europe. It required all | ters of craft and dissimulation, as well as of 
their skill to avoid a rupture with their old | the higher arts of statesmanship, known in 
allies, and they astutely but cautiously, and | modern history. Metternich as painted by 
1 The Correspondence of Prince Talleyrand and King Talleyrand in the volume before us, and Tal 
uis XVIII. during the Conaress of Vienna. (Hitherto | leyrand as painted by Metternich in his me- 
iblished.) ; ng Doom ger yt sen oe ae in ~ | moirs, enable the reader to take the true mea- 
pg aed he enaeatiome: aah Weber = MG. Par. | sure of each, while he studies methods of diplo- 
12mo, pp. 312. New York: Harper and Brothers. | macy now happily no longer in vogue. 
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SEVERAL contributions have been made t 
recent literature by members of the med- 

n by the 
r and expressiveness of their style, and 
imnestness and ability with which they 

ss important subjects of great general in- 
vithout recourse to technical phraseol- 


profession that arrest attem 


} 
lo 


One of the most interesting of these is a 
Dr. William A. Hammond, of this 


on Certain Conditions of Nervous Derange- 


e vy 


iddressed to the consideration of various 
f nervous disease—such as somnambu- 
hypnotism, hysteria, catalepsy, hysteroid 
ons generally, and the like—which most 
mly oceur spontaneously, but may be in- 
heightened by designing persons who 
stand the conditions that predispose to 
,and which are characterized by a power 
mulating other diseases or physical condi- 
ns so phenomenal as to deceive non-profes- 
thus the tields 
on which the miracle-worker expends his 
efforts. Dr. Hammond 
sketches of some of the re- 


able self-delusions that have been caused 


sional observers, and become 


vetic 


li vives 
ical most 
through several centuries by these and othe 
forms of mental disease, and of the impos 
that have been practiced upon the world 
who understood how to make an 
roit use of them in the form of pretended 
prete rnatural or abnormal physical and other 


festations, 


+] 


those 


The volume is mainly a caus 
exposure of the miraculous agencies that 
by the Roman Catholic 
Chureh, ineluding the numerous instances of 


ve been indorsed 
sinatization that are recorded since that al- 
red mark of the Divine favor was first exhib- 
ited in the person of St. Francis, and also the 
stinences and eestasies—or hallucinations, 
of Ve- 
Lateau, and others, 
manifestations attributed to Our Lady of 
Lourdes, and the like. Dr. Hammond attributes 
1] these phenomena and manifestations to the 
delusions of disease, craftily aided by clever 
impostors, and in the matter-of-fact way that 
belongs to his profession, describes the various 


as Dr. Hammond bluntly terms them 


niea Ginliani, Louise 


symptoms and stages of each case, the methods 
that were resorted to to impose them upon 


popular credulity as miraculous, and the treat- | 
1 


nent that 
disorders. 


is effective for the cure of such 


THE great increase of nervous disorders in 
modern times has led numerous eminent phy- 
sicians to devote themselves to the specialty 
of ascertaining the causes and consequences, 
the nature, symptoms, and treatment, of nery- 
ousness ; and in our own country the two who 


Hammond, whose latest work on the subject 
we have just noticed, and Dr. George M. Beard, 
to whose just-published work on American 


2 On Certain Conditions of Nervous Derangement. By 
Witttam A, Hammonp, M.D. 12mo, pp. New York : 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


256. 
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Nervousness? we invite attention. Non- 
learn with surprise 
understand the 
term, Was unknown to the ancients—indeed, 
had no existence until the present century 


aud chat America 


how 
professional readers will 
that nervousness, as we 


now 


is the seat of its greatest 
manifestation, Formerly nervousness was sup 
posed to mean a particular mental quality, 
such as irritability of temper, d to 


ger, excitability, and the like; but under its 


ia) tio 
ISPOSITIO 
| ion 


au 
modern manifestation it is more strictly de 

fined as a physical functional disease. It no 
longer means an unbalanced mental organiza- 
tion, or a predominance of the emotional and 
arelative inferiority of the intellectual nature, 
hor is it passionateness, irritability, or a dispo 
sition to become fretted over trifles ; but it is 
a lack of nerve force, which manifests itself by 
some one of a very large number of symptoms 
of functional debility and irritability, the ma 
jority of which are not found in those who 
have simply unbalanced mental organ 


Among 


IZALIONS 
these symptoms Dr. Beard partieular- 
izes certain forms of hysteria, hay-fever, siek- 
headache, inebriety, insomnia, bad dreams. 
cerebral irritation, nervous dyspepsia, and a 
long train of disorders due to nervous exhaus 
tion, in his opinion forming a of 
functional of the nervous system, 
which first sprung up in this country, and hav- 
ing taken root under our skies, their seed has 
been distributed until they are beginning to 
be in civilized country. The 
primary inciting cause of this development 
and rapid increase of nervousness, according 
to Dr. Beard, is modern 


hew ¢ roy 


diseases 


known every 


civilization; and its 
extraordinary manifestation in this country is 
due to the fact that American civilization is 
the complete st and most intense outcome of 
all modern civilization. While civilization is 
factor, without 


ho nervousness 


the one constant 
would be little 


there 
for it does 
there are 
secondary and tertiary causes which predis- 
pose to or aggravate it, such as climate, states 
of mental activity, personal habits, the press, 
the telegraph, business methods and auxilia- 


whieh 
or 


not exist among barbarous peoples 


ries, civil, social, religious, and political insti- 
tutions, ete. Dr. Beard gives an exhanstive 
and at the first glance disheartening catalogue 


| of the maladies resulting from American nerv- 


ousness, but re-assures us by the statement 


| that side by side with this increase of nervous 


| ness, and partly as a consequence of it, there 
| has been an increase of longevity, and that 


| been more than counterbalanced 


have 


fact 


the evils incident to 


diseases 


the 


nervous 


by 


| that fatal inflammatory diseases have dimin- 


| 
| 


| ished in frequency and violence in proportion 
have pushed their inquiries farthest are Dr. | 


as nervous diseases have increased. It is im- 
possible in a brief notice to give a satisfactory 
epitome of a work as composite and discursive, 
and as opulent in technicai deductions, reason- 

3 American Nervousness: its Causes and Consequences 


By Grorer M. Bearp, M.D. New York: 
George P. Putnam's Sons. 


12mo0, pp. 351. 
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ings, and lear ng,as the one before us. Its 
careful perusal will fully repay, by the infor 
mation it will convey, the laborions consecu- 
e thought it will require. Especially rich 
novel and suggestive food for thought are 
Dr. Beard’s chapters on the longevity of brain- 
vorkers and the relation of age to work, on 
the causes of American nervousness, and on 

i future of the American people. 


For the last eighteen vears of Carlyle’s life, 
Mr. Moncure 
favored guest at the house of Carlyle, during 
which 1] s admitted to the friendship of 
the phenomenal Scotchman 


D. Conway was a constant and 


i enjoye d opportu- 
nities for intimate intercourse with him in his 
most unstudied moments, was the companion 
of his regular afternoon walks, and was a list 
ener to his most unreserved conversations. 
Naturally Mr. Conway treasured these conver- 
ations, and the incidents of Carlyle’s life that 
came under his observation; and since the 
death of his illustrious friend he has written 
out his 
form of 


notes and memories, giving them the 

i memorial monogt iph, entitled Thoim- 

as Carlyle, that reproduces the man and the 

substance and manner of his talk under more 

genial and lovable aspects than Carlyle pre 
ca 


sented himself in his own Reminiscences. The 


major part of these recollections, being those 


that are more strictly personal in their bear 


ing, have already appeared in the May number 
of this Magazine; but their separate publica- 
tion affords an opportunity for their expan- 
sion by the addition of some materials that 
have a literary interest. Mr. Conway has en 
haneed the value of his memorial by publish- 
ing, in connection with his own notes and rec- 
ollections, a number of Carlyle’s original let- 
ters, a portion consisting of extracts from his 
early letters to intimate college friends, ex 
tending from 1814 to 1228, a number being en 
tire letters to Leigh Hunt, Alexander Ireland, 
and others, written at intervals from 1832 to 
1866, and five lengthy and eminently charae- 
teristic epistles addressed to Mrs. Basil Mon 
tagu and B. W. Procter, from 1225 to 1830. 
UNDOUBTEDLY the primary and indispen- 
sable uses of dress are to minister to the 
health, comfort, and freedom of movement of 
the wearer, and to veil those portions of the 
frame the exposure of which is regarded as in- 
delicate or indecent by all peoples who are not 
But it has other ministries 
and uses besides these obvious and essential 
ones, to whieh mankind give less attention 
A study of 
costumes in the various ages and nations, and 
among all classes, will reveal the prominent 
fact that the indispensables we have recited 
are compatible with the most unmitigated 


degraded savages. 


than their importance merits. 


ugliness of form and incongruity of color, as 
well as with the utmost taste and beauty; and 


. f 
* Thomas Carlyle. By Moncurr D. Conway. Illus- | 


trated. 12mo, pp. 255. New York: Harperand Brethers. 
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| also that the splendor and richness eq; 
with the simplicity and commonness of + 
material of which apparel is composed ]yq 
touched every note in the gamut of ucliy 
or beauty. Indeed, the ingenuity is ama 
Which mankind have exercised either to yy ike 
themselves ridiculous or hideous, or to heiehte: 
their natural charms and graces by the aid «of 
clothing; but it is noticeable that throng! 

all the dress chaos of the ages and nations a; 
aspiration after the beautiful is every wh, 
perceptible, although to the refined and « 
tivated the forms under which it may 


itself often seem ludicrous or grotesque. Oj 


Ilests 


course much that we pronounce ugly or ly 


tiful, in dress as in art, is purely conventional: 
and it ill be found upon examination t 
the most refined and civilized communities 


scarcely less frequently though less glaring] 
than the rude and uneultivated, mistake me) 


| conformity to custom or fashion for confor 


ity to the beautiful or the tasteful, and are 

most equally guilty of solecisms against whic 
eood taste and the sense of the beautiful 1 
volt. All people enjoy beauty of apparel w] 

they see it, but all are not able to master thi 
secrets by which it is attained. So many « 
ments enter into it, that even those who 
quite liberally endowed with native good tast 
will commit many mistakes until they are ed 
cated in the mysteries of the harmony and by 

ty of form and color. 


Many have just ideas of 
form, but no idea of color, and vice versa: whi) 

others, who have generally correct ideas both 
of form and color, as it relates to the dress as 
a thing by itself and apart from the person f 

Whom it is designed, have no conception of thi 
harmony that should subsist between the dress 
and its wearer, and attire themselves in gat 


ments whose form or color is incongruous W 


| their figure or complexion, and thus diminis 


their most characteristic beauties or exagee: 
ate their peculiar defects. A sensible littl 
volume, by Miss Oakey, on Beauty in) Dress. 
will enable ladies to avoid the mistakes and 
solecisms to which we have adverted. While 
she does not neglect rich, expensive, elegant, 


} and even splendid apparel, her attention is 


mainly directed to those styles of dress which 
are within the means of the great body of om 
country-women. She satisfactorily shows that 
beauty in dress is not only compatible with the 
health and comfort, the freedom of movement, 
and the delicate instinets of the wearer, but 
with the strictest economy also; and she points 
out with fine discernment the cheap and sim- 
ple stuffs as well as the rich and costly fabries 


| that best sef off particular forms, and the ad- 
| justment of colors that best harmonize with 


particular complexions. Having no sympathy 


| with those who convert dress into a mere mat- 
| ter of shallow display and emulation, ang hold- 


ing that fit clothing is not a matter of caprice, 


| but should be based on definite laws of form 


5 Beauty in Dress. By Miss Oakey. 16mo, pp. 196. 
Harper and Brothers, 
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lor, that it does not depend upon its elab- | 


1 or expensiveness, but upon knowledge 
vood taste, and upon its harmony with the 
enproundings and needs of the individual, she 
is to extend help to all sorts and conditions 

1 —to those who wear cottons and to 

To this end 
designates the types of personal form and 
jJexion to which particular styles of color 
form and of material are best adapted. 

. preliminary chapter on types of color, 

as the red-haired and sandy-haired, the 
iee-evyed, the brown, gray, and green eyed 


es, and some general directions as to the 


who wear silks and velvets. 


try 
at) sts to be avoided and the styles of mate- 
rial and color to be selected by each type, she 


ddresses herself in successive chapters to giv- 
deta 
, for in 

dark-haired, the brown-haired, the fair 


haired 


. the gray-haired, for various styles of 
Throughout she considers dress 
to the 


pDiondes, ete. 


with relation face and 


geography, archeology, 


exceed 3500 in number, embracing subjects in 
the realms of history, biography, philosophy, 
and indeed in every 
slightest relation to 


and ecclesiastical litera- 


branch that bears the 


Biblieal, theological, 
ture. The editors announce that the supple- 
ment, with the l 


which work will 
ready in an adyanced state of preparation, and 


close, is al- 


! ) 
will embrace a large amount of matter, the re- 


| sults of the latest investigations, that came to 


ed suggestions of costumes for each, | 


stance, costumes for the red-haired, | 


to the whole | 


figure, and gives minute suggestions as to the | 
colors to be chosen and avoided, the effects of | 


certain materials on particular types, the har- 
monies of the various colors and types, the sub- 
1 
jewels, Shoes, ball dresses, ete., and concludes 


ts of the corset, hoops, ruffs, embroideries, | 


with a brief and judicious chapter on “ Chil- | 


dren’s Dress.” 


Ovnr notices of the previous volumes of Me- 
tock and Strong’s Cyclopedia of Biblical, 
Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature’ 


( 


tle to be said with regard to the volume now 


piuiel 


bet. The editors and their collaborators main- 


hand too late for insertion in the body of the 
work, 


Mr. RICHARD GRANT Wuire’s England With- 
out and Within? isan unusually readable book, 
and as genially candid and discriminating as 
Mr. White is the type ofa gen- 
tlemanly and thoroughly intelligent observer, 
who not dominated by the idea that he 
must set down all the differences that he ob- 
serves between England and America, or be- 
tween English and American men and women, 
As ( apital defects on the one side or the other, 


itis readable. 


Is 


but who is able to estimate local, class, or so- 
cial peculiarities at their true worth, and to 
look upon them with tolerant eyes when they 


disagree with the conventional canons and 
usages under whose intluence he has been 


bred. 
American which more candidly and agreeably 


We know of no book on England by an 


| describes English life, manners, society, and 


leave | 


shed, which reaches the end of the alpha- | 


tain the untlagging industry and unwearied 


research that signalized their contributions to 


es completion exhibit even richer and riper 
learning. Many of their articles are exhaust- 
ive treatises, sufliciently extensive for and 
worthy of separate publication, while the infi- 
nite number of shorter titles upon which they 
have expended their energies, and the bio- 
graphical sketches by special contributors, are 
of condensation and accuracy. Too 
high praise can not be awarded to the scholar- 
ly contributions of Rev. Dr. Pick, of Rochester, 
in his specialty of Biblical Versions and Texts, 
Syriac, Chaldean, Hebrew, and other sacred 


e 


models 


seenery than his very 
Not concealing his sympathy with England 
and its people, his views are given with frank 
yet delicate unreserve, and his descriptions of 


entertaining volume. 


English life, character, customs, and institu- 
tions, of English men and women, of life in 
London and of London sights and streets, of 
rural England, and of the parks, palaces, and 


| famous homes and buildings of England, of its 
the earlier volumes, and as their task approach- 


great universities and historie centres, and of 
its inns, railways, and other modes of locomo- 
tion, are graphic, spirited, and fair. Mr. White 


| differs from most American travellers who un- 


dertake to deseribe England in that even in 


| his lightest and most chatty anecdotes he in- 


variably penetrates beneath the surface, and 
reaches the genuine heart of English social 
life and character. He neither scolds, nor satir- 
izes, nor caricatures, nor indulges in extrava- 
gant panegyric, but, as we have before inti- 


| mated, looks upon the land and the people with 


books and literatures, and the history and lit- | 


erature of the Talmud, the Old Testament, and 
the apocryphal and patriarchal books. Among 
the special contributors who have supplied ar- 
ticles of great value are Rey. Dr. Conant, Pro- 
fessors Schem, A. A. Hodge, and Kidder, Rev. 
J. C. Stockbridge, D.D., and Rey. W. P. Strick- 
land,D.D. The extent of the volume may be 
conjectured from the statement that its titles 


6 Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical 
Literature. Prepared by the Rev. Joun MoCutntock, 
D.D., and James Strone,8.T.D. Vol. X. SW-Z. Royal 
Svo, pp. 1120. New York: Harper and Basothers. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the eyes of a well-balanced and well-bred gen- 
tleman, who is none the less clear sighted for 
his delicate observance of social amenities. 


THE numerous philological and theological 
scholars in this country who look forward with 
interest to anything from the pen of Max Miil- 
ler will heartily welcome, even if they may 
not in all things indorse, the five learned and 
thoughtful essays which he has just collected 
in an additional volume of his Chips from a 
7 Englind Without and Within. By Rionarp Grane 
Witte, 12mo, pp. 601. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and 


| Co. 
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German Workshop.2 Three of these essays are 
lectures or addresses that were delivered by 
him in 1271, 1879, and 1880, before learned so- 
cieties in England, and two are reproductions 
of articles contributed by him to the Contem- 
porary Review in 1870, and to the Fortnightly 


Review in 1°76. The topics discussed in the | 


lectures and address¢ S- Are; ™ Freedom,” being 
a comparative view of the political, religious, 
and intellectual freedom of England and Ger- 
many; the “Philosophy of Mythology”; and an 
account of “Some Sanskrit Texts Discovered 
in Japan,” as the result of a search instituted 
by Mr. Miiller and some scholarly Japan- 
ese friends, which throws some strong side 
lights on that ancient language and its inilu- 
ence. ‘The review articles are a paper on 
“False Analogies in Comparative Theology,” 
and an article on “Spelling,” the greater por- 
tion of which is printed in semi-phonotypic 
characters, lamenting the corrupt state of the 
present spelling in English, and gently advo- 
cating phonetic reform. 

WE do not exaggerate when we say that no 
recent work has appeared, either by an Ameri- 
can or a foreign author, which is more worthy 
of the attention of young men who are seriously 
preparing for their life work in any oceupa- 
tion or profession demanding careful mental 
training and the development of their think- 
ing powers, with reference to the practical 
problems that are constantly presenting them- 
selves, than the three volumes of Dr. Bush- 
nell’s miscellaneous writings, lectures, ora- 
tions, addresses, and essays, now published 
with the general title Work and Play? Ad- 


dressed to subjects of immediate local, nation- 


al, personal, literary, religious, and political 


concern, that must engage the attention, elicit | 


the opinions, and affect the actions of the citi- 
zen, the scholar, the philanthropist, and the 
member of society, they are opulent in prac- 
tical wisdom, and abound in incentives to 
thought. The study of these vigorous, elo- 
quent, and incisive miscellanies can not fail to 
prove an invigorating discipline in the art of 
thinking closely, and of giving choice expres- 
sion to the thing thought. No reader will ac- 
cept all Dr. Bushnell’s conclusions, though it 
will be safe to do so for the most part, but ev- 
ery reader will feel that his faculties have been 
sharpened by their contact or collision with 
this master of cogent and close reasoning. 
Music Study in Germany’ is the title of an 
entertaining and in many respects instructive 
little volume made up of the letters written to 


8 Chips from a German Workshop. By F. Max Mut- 
ter, M.A. Vol Miscellaneous Later Essays. 12mo, 
pp. 247. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

> Work and Play. Literary Varieties. By Horact 
Brsunett. In Three Volumes. 12mo, pp. 470, 360, and 
459. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Music Study in Germany. From the Home Corre- 
spondence of Amy Fay. Edited by the Author of Co- 
operative Housekeeping. 16mo, pp. 348. Chicago: Jan- 
sen, McClurg, and Co. 





| friends at home, from 1269 to 1875, by a yvonne 
American lady who sought to be trai z 
Germany from an amateur pianist into ay 
ist. The letters are written with enes 
| frankness and enthusiasm, and togethey . 
a vivid idea of the diffienlties which a 
lady must encounter when studying art 
foreign land, impart a large amount of 
able information to those who are pu 
their studies at home as to the piano 
nique and methods with their pupils of 
greatest European artists. The special 
riences of the writer suecessively in con 
tion with Tausig, Kullak, and Liszt, their yy 
pils and their methods of teaching, and final] 
with Deppe and his methods, are related 
cleverness and vivacity,and embody mai 
uable hints and suggestions for the piano stu 
dent. Interspersed with these are gracefy| 
pencillings of social and artist life in Germ 
ny, and spirited anecdotes and recollections of 
Tausig, Von Biilow, Rubinstein, Clara Sc] 


mann, the Joachims, and Liszt, those relating 
to the last-named being specially interesting 


1 


for their enthusiastic reproduction of th per- 
sonal traits of the great pianist. 

ONE of the excellent fruits of the School of 
Industrial Science connected with the Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technology, at Boston, is 
the publication in permanent form of a series 
of lectures on American Sanitary Engineering, 
recently delivered before it by Edward 8. Phil 
brick, C.E. The subjects discussed in these 
lectures are of the highest practical impor 
tance, especially to dwellers in our large cities, 
and relate to the ventilation of buildings, the 
drainage of towns, the construction, ventila- 
tion, and cleansing of sewers, the drainave of 
houses, and the apparatus needed for public 
| and private drainage. Each of these subjects 

is treated by Mr. Philbrick with brevity, and 
yet with sufticient amplitude to insure the best 
results to health and cleanliness, the methods 
and appliances suggested by him having been 
carefully chosen with special reference to the 
conditions of our climate. 


Wit the exception of Vrs. Geoffrey!?—a brill- 
iant novel by the author of Phyllis and Molly 
Bawn, that moves the reader by turns to smiles 
and tears by its touching recital of the for- 
tunes of its beautiful and brave-hearted Irish 
heroine, and its spirited display of her arch- 
ness and wit, her stanch loyalty, native grace, 
and blithe unconventionality, which is more 
winning and graceful than any art—the large 
crop of tiction of the month is only of middling 

| quality.—The Beautiful Wretch,** the decidedly 


11 American Sanitary Engineering. By Epwarp §S. 
Purisriok, C.E. 8vo, pp. 129. New York: The Sanitary 
Engineer. 

12 Mrs. Geoffrey. A Novel. By the Author of Phyllis. 
12mo, pp. 331. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Co. 

| 13 The Beautiful Wretch. A Brighton Story. By Witt- 
| 1AM Briaok. ‘Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 60. 
| New York: Harper and Brothers, 
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LITER 


il title of Mr. Black’s latest completed 
should not be taken as indicating that 
ts or characters are of the sensation- 
cort. The title is merely a playful appella- 
ipplied in pleasantry to the bright and 

tted heroine by an old and priv ileged 

a veteran British admiral, who, like 


t of his profession, Was prone to strong ex- 
s. The story does not touch the sensi- 


as does the 


ties as deeply or as tenderly 
ng romance just named, but its portrait- | 
of a type of womanhood that has some 
ng points of resemblance to the exquisite 
conceived by the author of Mrs. Geoffrey 
Like all Mr. Black’s novels, it | 
t bean- | 


very clever. 
nds in descriptive passages of grea 

nd in vivacious delineations of life and 
ers, but, after all is said, it is not up to 

the standard of Mr. Bl 
Oe Free Lance 
the log of a privateersman in the war of 1212, 
ie author of The Wreek of the Grosvenor. 
Of moderate interest only, and with a strong 
dency to tediousness, it betrays a great fall- 
off from the quality of the 
ts capable author.—The latest manifesta- 
on of the influence of the Tichborne case 
1 English fiction is a tale by Alice O’Han 
mn, entitled A Costly Heritage. : Its interest 
tres upon the pretensions and artifices of a 


ack’s best work. In 


‘is another sea story, being 


previous tales 


se Claimant, who for a time ingeniously and 


t 


personates the true heir, but is at 


cesstull 


ot] author shows much 


rth unmasked. The 
venuity in describing the complications of 
terest and passion that ensue from the tem- 
rary snecess and final exposure of the pre- 
tendel As its title intimates, Visited on the 
Children?® by Theo. Gift, is a story founded on 
ie idea that the sins of a parent may be vis- 
ted upon the children, in the course of which 
the sunshinv life of a sweet weak girl goes out 
i tears and darkness. The tale has some ten- 
lerly pathetic and many unnecessarily harrow- 
episodes.—The incidents of the Nihilist 
conspiracy which is now enveloping Europe, 
ndin partienlar Russia, with a pall of gloomy 
‘ore hboding, 
vestion to novelists as the Tichborne case, and 
will supplant it eventually. A Nihil- 
ist Princess’? is a clever attempt by a French 
ovelist to delineate, through the medium of a 
passionate but chaste love story, the ramifica- 
tions and affiliations of the Nihilist conspiracy 
n Russia, exhibiting its stealthy but sure in- 
vasion of all ranks and conditions, and its in- 


ossibly 


An Ocean Free Lance. From a Privateersman’s Log, 
By W. Crark Russert. * Franklin 
Square Library.” 4to, pp. 81. New York: 
Brothers. 

15 A Costly 7 ritage. A Novel. By Atitor O'HANLON. 
soph re Library.” 4to, pp. 64. New York: 
er and Brothe rs, 

Visited on the Ch 
“Franklin Square Library.” 
Harper and Brothers. 

A Nihilist Princess. Translated from the French 

f M. L. Gacnevr. 12mo, pp. 366. Chicago: Jansen, 
McClurg, and Co. 
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ldren. A Novel. By Leong Girt. 
4to, pp. 70. New York: 








| with a weakly sensational climax. 


promise to prove as fertile of sug- | 
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and it 
] 


trusion even to the palace of the Czar, 


} 


depicts in startling colors the quasi-thralldom 


official restraints of the 
Its leading actors 
hilists 
who have thrown Russian society and civil or- 


of the Czar under the 
Russian political system. 
are counterparts of some of the leading Ni 
der into confusion and dismay.—Contrasts" is a 
tale of American life, in which the oft attempt- 
ed task is renewed, with indifferent success, of 
displaying the contrasts that exist between 
social life and individual character in the North 
and in the South. It is a commonplace story, 
SYUNNOE 
Solbakken”’ is another of those simply told idyl- 
lic stories for which we are indebted to the 
temperament of the poets and novelists of 
Sweden and Norway, and the primitive social 
Northern nations. The 
story is based upon the habits and customs of 
the simple-minded but poetical Northmen. It 
is the first installment of an American edition 

Bjornson’s stories, translated by Professor 
Rasmus B. Anderson.—From the fertile pen of 
Professor Georg Ebers, the distinguished Ger- 


conditions of those 


man scholar and savant, we have another of 
the historical romances in which he has under- 
taken to reproduce the features of life and 
manners among the Greeks, Romans, and Egyp 
tians at the beginning of the Christian era. 
The title of his new romance is The Emperor, 
and among the characters who figure in it are 
the Emperor Hadrian, the Empress, the Emper- 
Antinous, and the crowd of Roman 
enitaries 


or’s favorite, 
prefects, consuls, lictors, and other di 
who swarmed around the precinets of the im- 
perial court. The seene is laid in Alexandria, 
Kevpt, and the tale 
mous city andits people, its philosophers, seulp 
tors, and artisans, and it delineates with pathos 
and dignity the 
tians.—The remaining novels that will mod- 
erately reward perusal are, Among the Hills,?! 
by E.F. Poynter; 
anonymous authors of the * Round Robin Se- 


vividly describes the 


fortunes of the early Chris- 


The Georgians, ** by one of the 


ries”; two volumes of stories, respectively by 
Nora Perry®? and Marion Harland ;** Mr. ¢ 
tale of quadroon life in Louisiana sixty years 
ago, Madame Delphine ;*° and A Romance of the 
Nineteenth Century,?® by W.H. Mallock, author 
of Is Life Worth Living? 


‘able’s 











Contrasts, By M.R.Grenpet. 12mo, pp. 392. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
19 Synniwe Solbakken. By BaGeNstTseRNeE BsOrnson. 
12mo, pp. 197. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and Co, 
Th emperor. A Romance. By Grora E 
From the Ger rman, Dy. Crara Benn. In Two Vo 





319 and & New York: William S. Gotts- 


ismo, PP. 
berger 


Amo nq the Hillis. A Nove By E. Franers Poynter. 


16mo, pp. 310. New York: ite nry Holt a Co 
22 The Georgians ‘Round Robin Series.” 16mo, pp. 
317 soston: Jame = Ganend and Co 
A Book of Love Stories. By Nona Perry. 16mo, pp. 


309. Boston: James i. Osgood and Co. 
24 Handicapped. By Manion NI 
New York: Charles Scril 
25 Madame Delphine. 
125. New York: Charles Scribner a 
2 1 Romance of the Nineteenth Century. By W. H. 
Maurock. Sq. 16mo, pp. 473. New York: G. P. Put- 


hams sons, 
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POLITICAL. 

( UR Record is closed on the 20th of July. 

An attempt was made to assassinate Pres 
ident James A. Gartield in the eity of Washing- 
ton, D.C., July by a disappointed office-seek- 
ed Charles J The President 
Was in the waiting-room of the Baltimore and 
Kailroad Dépét, about to take the 
New York, when ap 


proac hed him from behind and fired two shots, 


} 


” 
} 
1¢ 


er na . Guitean, 
Potomac 
train for his assailant 
one of which passed through his coat sleeve, 
and the other entered his body. 
immediate 

The de the Senatorial contest at 
Albany was partially broken July 16 by the 
election of Hon. Warner Miller as suecessor of 
Thomas C. Platt as United States Senator for 
the term ending in 1887, 


Guiteau was 


ly arrested and conveyed to jail. 


id-lock in 


State Convention, at 
June 29, nominated B. R. Sher- 
Governor, and O. H. Manning for 
The Wisconsin 
Greenback Convention, at Watertown July 
12, nominated E. P. Allis for Governor, and 
Daniel Lieutenant - Governor. 
Phe Ohio Democratic State Convention, at 
Columbus July 13, nominated 
John W. and = for 
Governor Edgar M. Johnson. 


The Iowa Republican 
Des Moines : 
man for 


Lieutenant-Governor. State 


Giddings for 


for Governor 
Bookwalter, Lieutenant- 
The President, July 1, 
Hannibal 
Minister to Spain; 


made the following 
Hamlin, of Maine, 
Charles Payson, of Massa- 


appointments : 
chusetts, Chargé d’Affaires to Copenhagen; 
W. Carter, of Lonisiana, Minister to 
Venezuela; the Rev. Henry Highland Garnett, 
of New York, Minister to Liberia. 

The public debt of the United States was de 
creased in June $12,323,157. 

Prince 
Farmers’ 
touching 
ment of 


George 


recent letter to the 


Lower 


Bisinarck, in a 
Committee of 


protect 1On, SAVS: 


Franconia, 
“The accomplish- 
economical programme 
depends mainly upon the support it receives 
from the agriculturists. The latter constitute 
the majority of the population of Germany, and 
are strong enough to secure by legislation their 


our common 


own and the whole country’s interests if at the 
elections they combine among themselves, and 
with the representatives of other productive 
trades endeavor to return only such Deputies 
as are resolved to protect and advance German 
labor and production, and assist them by re- 
ducing direct taxes and commercial burdens.” 

A new ministry formed in Rommania 
June 2i, with M. John Bratiano as President of 
the Council, Minister of Finance, and ad interim 
Minister of War. 

The British House of Commons, June 22, re- 
jected a bill for the abolition of capital pun- 
ishinent, on a motion for a second reading, by 


a vote of 175 to 89. 


was 


Two hundred persons are imprisoned in Ire- 


land under the Coercion Aet, including one 


member of Parliament, one priest, on 
trate, several town councillors, and 1 
law guardians. 

The trial of the persons charg: 
murder of the ex-Sultan Abdul-Az 
Midhat 


eight others were convicted, and se 


Constantinople June 27. 


death, and two others were sentence 
vears’ penal servitude. The Court of Cass 
unanimously confirmed the sentences, 
The disturbances in North Africa « 
formidable. 


Several powerful tribes ale 
coast have collected in large numbers 

sheik who refuses to recognize the Tk 
who calls upon his countrymen to mike ; 
of white rule. These men ravaged Ora 
killed the settlers, including 1700 sp 

Many 
about 


thousands of the insurgents 
Sfax, and the French squadro. 

barded the town, July 15, and eaptured it. 
French commander ordered the immediat 
armament of the natives, the del 


Very 
tages, and the payment of a war indenn 
15,000,000 franes. He also requires th 
itants to furnish the French troops wit 
necessary supplies, and holds the popul 
responsible for any act affecting the safet 
the French army. 


DISASTERS. 

June 24.—More than two hundred persons 
most of them soldiers, killed by the fa 
a railroad train into the river Sau 
near Malpais, Mexico. 

June 27.—Swiss village in Valais, consist 
of three hundred houses, entirely destroyed | 
fire. 

June 28.—Steamer Phaeton’s boilers exploded 
on the Ohio River. Five persous ki 
several injured. 

July 16.—New Ulm, Minnesota, complete! 
wrecked by a cyclone. Thirty persons kille: 
or wounded, and more than one hundred houses 
demolished. 


lied 


OBITUARY. 

June 26.—In New York city, Hon. Hem 
Stanbery, ex-Attorney-General of the United 
States, aged seventy-eight years. 

June 27.—In Paris, France, Jules Armand 
Stanislas Dufaure, Life Senator, and member 
of the Academy, aged eighty-three years.— In 
London, England, Charles Wyndham Stanhope, 
Earl of Harrington, aged seventy-two years. 

July 7.— Announcement in London, England, 
of the death of Rev. Dr. John Cumming, min- 


| ister of the Scotch Church, aged seventy years. 


July 13.—At Clifton, Staten Island, New 
York, John A. Appleton, of the publishing 
honse of D. Appleton and Co., aged sixty-four 
years. 

July 18.—In London, England, Very Rev. 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., LL.D., the 
Dean of Westminster, aged sixty-six years. 








Chitar’s § Drawer. 


R' BERT TOOMBS, in a conversation re- | seeing that the members of the congregation 





r ting to the early part of the rebellion, | had been reduced to some dozen or so, ex- 






of the grotesque incidents conneeted | claimed, “ Mr. Speaker, sorr, I move that the 
th it, said: * Yes, we had a queer govern- | House be counted.” Before a count could be : 
I remember had, Mr. Organist : 









day a secret ORLANDO AND JANUARY.—In Ten Scenes had played the i 
tof the English * House” empty. : 
nent stepped ' RT es r a { 
ip to me and said, y THERE lives’ in ;3 
Mir Secretary, C—— a bright lit- 
ll I tind the tle Jawyer who iG 
State Department ? sometimes quatts ' ; 
y hat, sir; and the tlowing bowl. My 
ichives in my He came home one ai’ 
| weket.’ And night rather top- ait 
t was true, too. heavy. Something a f 







We were doing busi was wrong about 
ess on a very smmall the gas-fixture, and af 
scale at that time, he wanted to fix it, ; 






naturally and to mount on 
top of the marble- 


topped centre table 





seemed strange to 





representative 











‘ 1 great govern- to do so. His wife 3 
that we hadn’t objected, fearing a e 
ipretentious build catastrophe, but up t 
¢ for our de part- he would get. No 
ie ie - es : sooner was he there ; 
_ _ 1. ORLANDO IS BIDDEN BY HIS FATHER TO “SWIM than down he came, 
Mr. BIGGAR is the JANUARY tableandall. There iy ! 
ist of the Trish he lay flat on his 






y in the House of Commons. Sir Wilfrid | back, and the marble slab nearly covering him. 
son told a good little story of him recent- | He was really hurt, but he stammered out: “I 
Mr. B. is one of the most active movers of | say, Clara, here I am buried without any ex- 
‘counts out.” One Sunday at church, on a} pense. All you’ve got to do is to have a stone- 







very hot day, overcome by the heat, he fell | mason come and chisel ‘Sacred to the memory 






asleepin his seat. Suddenly awakened by the | of? on this slab.” 
peal of the organ, he looked about him, and 









PorFs as well as Protestants are not inap- 
preciative of a mild joke. When the present 







~ pontiff was a cardinal, and legate at Brussels, 





the following incident occurred: He was 









one day writing in his study, when a house- 












2. AT THE SIGHT OF THE Deep, JANUARY REMON- 3. JANUARY CHANGETH HIS MIND, AND TAKETH TO 
STRATES, BUT ORLANDO, BEING A MINDFUL LAD, THE Deep. na 
HEEDETH NOT THE REMONSTRANCE. “Whoa, January !” ’ 
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Pepe LEELA ee Ba 
EES aEae xe 


= erp eas 


HARPE R'S 


4. A DEFECTIVE HALTER SEPARATETH ORLANDO FROM 
JANUARY, JANUARY SWIMMETH ALONE, 


painter, who was employed in painting the 
exterior of the legation, slid down a rope and 
round, and the man slipped down the rope 


eardinal!” His Eminence started from his 


chair and went toward the door, determined | 
to have the rude fellow discharged; but as he | 
went past a mirror he looked at himself, and | 


confessing that his “mug” was ugly, smiled, 
and resumed his seat, continuing to write as 
if nothing had happened. 


Tue North American Review for August opens 
with an article on the Christian religion, of 
which Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll is the as- 


sailant, and Judge Jeremiah S. Black the de- | 


fender. Judge Black’s article is marked by 
the legal astuteness and strong logie that are 
characteristic of the man. The subject of the 
article which the judg »s had been invited to 
write happened one i to ia alluded to in 


6. JANI ARY EVADETH ORLANDO, AND ROLLETH ON THE 
DANDS, ORLANDO PROFITETH BY THE OCCASION, 


| he could only turn it into a law case, he 
quickly, muttering, “ What an ugly mug for a } 


NEW MONTHLY M AG AZIN VE. 


5. JANUARY RELUCTANT TO LEAVE 
ORLANDO PERSUADETH, 


the presence of his admirable wife, who said 


| that she did not know what the judge won 
looked at his Eminence. The cardinal turned | 


do with it, but she felt perfectly sure that 
certainly win.” We think Judge Black 
won. 


AMONG the little things that have trans- 
pired during President Gartield’s perilous il] 
ness, none have been more acceptable, or mot 
keenly appreciated by the common people of 


| the country, than his cheerful resignation, a 
| the sparkling pleasantries that have constant 


ly bubbled away from him. Two or three of 
these cheery sayings recur to us: Colon 
Rockwell was chatting with one of the news 
paper correspondents, who asked, 

“Has he — any this evening ?” 

“Well,” replied Colonel Rockwell, “ just be- 
fore I came out I heard him say to Dr. Bliss 


7. JANUARY AND ORLANDO TAKE IN THE 
SITUATION, 
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iT) Y t is about 
time to tuck me in 
* e bed,’ so I 
from that he 


ibout going to 


tt 


When Steward 
( » approached 
the bedside one 
iw, the Presi- 
isked, “ Well, 
how is your 
assistant this 
‘Whom do you 
. Mr. Presi- 
‘asked Billy. 
‘Why, I] mean the 
ww, Billy,” he said, 
pie isantly. | 
When he had | 
sipped the milk, he 
said, “ Billy, she 
ought to have a di- 
1, or a medal.” 
“Mr. President,” 
said Billy, “she already has a national repu- 


THROUGH THE MEDIUM 


i 


An evening or two before, General Swaim 
vho. with Colonels Rockwell and Corbin, is 
he only gentleman regularly admitted to the 


8. WITH A VIEW TO A FURTHER 
OF THI 
JANUARY STARTETH FOR Home. ORLANDO FOLLOWETH. 





getting mad with 
Ine, SwWalm; you 
know S1¢ k people 


must be indulged.” 
To this General 
Swaim said, “I will 
get mad if you don’t 
talking 
You must keep quiet. 
If you don’t, I won't 
take care of you,and 


now. 


stop 


won't let anybody 
else do it.” 

Again the Presi- 
‘nt laughed at his 
old friend’s 
bluntness, 


well- 
meant 


and, grasping his 
arm, said, with a 


twinkle in his eye, 

“T'll make a treaty 
} with you. If you 
will keep my mouth 
filled with ice, ] will 
keep quiet.” 

“Tt’s a bargain,” 
responded Swaim, as 


ON OF LIBERTY, 
DEFECTIVE HALTER, 


| he proceeded to carry out his terms of the 


chamber of the President, they being in fact his 


ile nurses) was sitting by the bedside fanning | 


m and remonstrating about his talking to 

s attendant, against the orders of his physi- 
cians. His remonstrance failing to have the 
desired effeet, General Swaim said, “I don’t 
vant to talk te you, and won’t listen to you. 
Why don’t you keep quiet ?” 

The President laughed at this outburst of 
his old friend, and said, “ What’s the use in you 


9. AN AGED OAK CONVINCETH 





JANUARY OF THE 


POWER OF MIND OVER MATTER, AND THE MUTA- 


BILITY OF EQUINE AFFAIRS. 


slight groan. 


dent responded, “‘ Yes, I suffer some. I 


treaty. 


At another time during the night, when Col- 


onel Rockwell was watching by the bedside, 
the President moved uneasily, and uttered a 


Colonel Rockwell asked if he 
was suffering much pain; to which the Presi- 
sup- 
pose the tigers are coming back, but they don’t 
usually stay long. Don’t be alarmed, old boy.” 
The acute pains that were periodically experi- 
enced in the feet and legs were denominated 
tigers’ claws by the President. 


Colonel Corbin, speaking of the President’s 


10. “He’s Swum!” 
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fine physique and iron constitution, said: “ He | 
always took pride in appearing in tine form; 

always took plenty of exercise, and the hardy | 
life of his youth 


strength. 


gave him a good deal of | 
Curiously enough, he indulged in a | 
little athletic tilt 


shot. 


a little while betore he was 

Harry ran into the room where his fa- | 
ther was dre SSINY, and made a hand-spring over 

the bed. When he landed on his feet, he call- 

ed ont, ‘Don’t you wish you could do that, fa- | 
ther?” ‘Why, Harry,’ replied the President, 
‘I guess I and after a little bantering 
talk, he ran toward the bed, and cleared it as 
easily as Harry had done.” 


Can 4 


This anecdote is also told of the President: 
“Onee at the age of forty-nine , he exclaimed, ‘I 


suppose I am foolish, but I can’t bear to go 


THE 


3. “I must be spry; there’s dinner to cook.” 


around with enmities to anybody. There was 
one man who treated me so outrageously that 
I thought my self-respect would compel me 
never to speak to him again. Accordingly, 
Street a week 
ago, and he turned the corner I was approach- 
ing, and came up the same sidewalk, I raised 
my head, and felt my nostrils swell, and made 
ready to go past him, till, just as I came op- 
posite to him, something took hold of me, 
and I crossed over, and exclaimed, “ - , you 


old scoundrel, how are you?”’ It may be sin- 


when I was passing down 


gular, but if I had seen him go up and break a 
giant’s back, like Samson, he could not now be 


so vivid to me as when he told that. jn. 
dent. It is in my mind the standard portrait 
of him.” ; 

In Mr. Moncure D. Conway’s reminisce 
of Carlyle, recently published by Harper 
Brothers, are many quaint and amusing x» 
We select two with which to close + 
Drawer: 


al 


ings. 


“On one oceasion a reverend gentlemay } 


| been favoring the congregation of Mr. ( 


FIRST BABY. 


4. “Why in thunder don’t you go to sleep?” 


lyle’s (father of T. C.) church with a terrible 
description of the last judgment. James list- 
ened to him calmly; but when the sermon was 
finished, he came out of his pew, and placing 
himself before the reverend gentleman and al! 
the congregation, he said aloud, ‘Ay, ye ma) 
thump and stare till yer een start frae their 
sockets, but you’ll na gar me believe such stuil 
as that.’” 

Carlyle scented a falsehood from afar. Some 
one spoke of “ England’s prestige.” “Do you 
remember what prestige means?” asked he, 





sharply. ‘It is the Latin word for a lie.” 
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